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CHAPTER  I. 

NEWS    FOR    TREVLYN    HOLD. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Miss 
Diana  had  driven  home  from  Barmester,  the}r 
were  met  with  curious  faces,  eager  questions,  for 
the  result  of  the  day's  proceedings  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Hold.  It  added  to  the  terrible  mor- 
tification already  gnawing  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Chattaway  to  have  to  confess  that  Rupert  was 
discharged.  He  had  been  too  outspoken  that 
morning  before  his  children  and  household,  of 
the  certain  punishment  in  store  for  Rupert — the 
committal  for  trial. 

And  the  mortification  was  destined  to  be 
increased  on  another  score.  While  they  were 
seated  at  refreshment — a  sort  of  tea-dinner — Cris 
came  in  from  Blackstone  with  some  news.  The 
Government  inspectors  had  been  there  that  day, 
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2  TREVLYN  HOLD. 

and  had  chosen  to  put  themselves  out  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  whom  they  had 
reason  to  expect  would  be  at  the  office. 

"  They  mean  mischief,  I  am  sure,"  observed 
Cris.  "  How  far  can  they  interfere?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  his  father.  "  Can  they  force  you  to  go 
to  the  expense  they  hint  at  ?  " 

Mr.  Chattaway  really  did  not  know.  He  sat 
looking  surly  and  gloomy,  buried  in  rumination, 
and  by-and-by  he  rose  and  left  the  room.  Soon 
after  this,  George  Ryle  entered.  He  was  come 
to  fetch  Rupert  to  the  farm.  George  knew  now 
that  Rupert  had  walked  home :  Bluck,  the  farrier, 
had  told  him  so.  But  Rupert,  it  appeared,  was 
not  yet  come  in. 

So  George  waited  :  waited  and  waited.  It  was 
a  most  uncomfortable  evening.  Mrs.  Chattawaj' 
was  palpably  nervous  and  anxious,  and  Maude, 
who  sat  apart,  as  if  conscious  that  Rupert's  fault 
in  some  degree  reflected  upon  her,  his  sister,  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet.  It  was  nearly  eleven  when 
George  rose  to  leave.  Rupert,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, had  taken  shelter  somewhere  for  the 
night,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  enter.  None  of  them  had  any  idea 
where  Mr.  Chattaway  was  gone  :  when  he  left  the 
room,  they  had  only  supposed  him  to  be  going  to 
the  out -buildings. 
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The  whole  flood  of  bright  moonlight  came 
flushing  on  George  Ryle,  as  he  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  He  lifted 
his  face  to  it,  thinking  how  beautiful  it  was,  when 
the  door  was  softly  pulled  open  behind  him,  and 
Maude  came  out,  pale  and  shivering. 

"  Forgive  my  following  you,  George,"  she 
whispered,  in  a  pleading,  deprecating  tone.  "I 
could  not  ask  you  before  them,  but  I  am  ill  with 
the  suspense.  Tell  me,  is  the  danger  over  for 
Rupert  ?  " 

George  took  her  hand  in  his.  He  looked  down 
with  grave  pity,  with  tender  fondness,  upon  the 
unhappy  girl ;  but  he  hesitated  in  his  answer. 

She  bent  her  head  down  on  George's  hand,  as 
it  held  both  of  hers,  and  there  came  up  to  him  a 
half  breathed  whisper  of  pain.  "  Do  you  believe 
he  did  it  ?  " 

"  Maude,  my  darling,  I  do  believe  he  did  it ; 
you  ask  me  for  the  truth,  and  I  will  not  give  you 
aught  else.  But  I  believe  that  he  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  madness,  unconscious  of  his 
actions." 

"  What  can  be  done  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Nothing.  Nothing,  save  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  Mr.  Chattaway.  If  he  can 
be  appeased,  the  danger  will  pass  away." 

"  He  never  will  be  appeased  !  "  she  answered 
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in  her  distress.  "  He  will  think  of  the  value 
of  the  ricks,  and  the  money  lost  to  him.  George, 
if  it  comes  to  the  worst — if  they  try  Eupert,  I 
shall  die." 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  hush  !  Try  and  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  Maude ;  your  grieving  now 
cannot  benefit  Eupert,  and  will  harm  you.  No- 
thing shall  be  left  undone  on  my  part  to  serve 
Eupert.  I  wish  I  had  more  influence  with  Mr. 
Chattawa}r." 

"  No  one  has  any  influence  with  him,— no  one 
in  the  world;  unless  it  is  my  Aunt  Diana." 

"  She  has — and  I  can  talk  to  her  as  I  could 
not  to  Chattaway.  I  intend  to  see  her  privately 
in  the  morning.     My  child,  how  you  shiver  !  " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  pleaded  Maude,  helplessly. 

George  bent  to  take  his  farewell,  and  then  went 
on  his  way.  Ere  he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  he 
turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  her.  She  was  stand- 
ing still  in  the  white  moonlight,  her  hands 
clasped ;  her  face  one  sad  expression  of  distress, 
fear,  and  despair.  A  vague  feeling  of  supersti- 
tion came  over  George  that  this  despondency  of 
Maude's  bore  an  ill  omen  for  poor  Eupert.  But 
he  could  not  have  told  why  the  idea  should  have 
come  to  him,  and  he  threw  it  from  him  as  absurd 
and  foolish. 

The  night  went  on  at  the  Hold,  and  its  master 
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did  not  return.  All  sat  up,  ladies,  children,  and 
servants  ;  all  wondered  where  he  could  be.  It 
was  hard  upon  midnight  when  his  ring  sounded 
at  the  door. 

Mr.  Chattaway  came  in  with  his  face  scratched 
and  a  bruise  over  one  eye.  The  servant  stared 
at  him  in  astonishment,  and  he  noticed,  as  his 
master  unbuttoned  a  light  overcoat  that  he  wore, 
that  the  front  of  his  shirt  was  torn.  Mr.  Chat- 
taway was  not  a  master  to  be  questioned  by  his 
servants,  and  the  man  went  off  to  the  kitchen  and 
imparted  the  news. 

"  Good  heavens,  papa  !  what  have  you  done  to 
your  face  ?  " 

The  exclamation  came  from  Octave,  who  was 
the  first  to  catch  sisdit  of  him  as  he  entered  the 

o 

room.  Mr.  Chattaway  responded  by  an  angry 
demand  why  they  were  not  in  bed,  what  they  did 
sitting  up  at  that  hour ;  and  he  began  to  light  the 
bed  candles. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  face  ?  "  re- 
iterated Miss  Diana,  coming  close  to  him  to  take 
a  near  view. 

"  Nothing,"  was  his  curt  response. 

"Where's  the  use  of  saying  that?  "  retorted  Miss 
Diana.  "  Something  is  the  matter  with  it.  It  looks 
as  though  you  had  been  fighting.  And  your  shirt's 
torn!" 
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"  I  tell  you  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  it ; 
or  with  my  shirt  either,"  he  testily  said.  "  Can't 
you  take  an  answer  ?  "  And,  as  if  to  put  a  final 
end  to  the  questioning,  he  took  a  candle  and  went 
up  to  his  chamber. 

The  scratches  were  less  apparent  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  bruise  was  but  a  slight  one  :  warm 
water  is  a  great  softener  of  such  defects.  Cris, 
in  his  indifferent  manner,  said  the  squire  must 
have  walked  bang  up  against  the  hanging  branch 
of  a  thorny  tree. 

By  tacit  consent,  as  it  were,  they  avoided  all 
mention  of  Rupert.  It  is  possible  that  even  Miss 
Diana  did  not  care  to  mention  his  name  to  Mr. 
Chattaway.  While  they  were  at  breakfast,  Hatch 
came  and  put  his  head  inside  the  door. 

"Jim  Sanders  is  back,  sir." 

Mr.  Chattaway  started  up,  a  certain  flashing 
light  in  his  dull  eyes  that  boded  no  good  for  Jim. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  he  cried.  "  How  do  you  know 
it?" 

"  Ted  the  cow-boy  have  just  seen  him  at  work 
at  Mr.  Kyle's  as  usual,  sir.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  it,  and  I  made  bold  to  come 
in  and  tell  ye.  Ted  asked  him  where  he  had 
runned  away  to  yesterday,  and  Jim  answered  as 
he  had  not  runned  at  all ;  that  he  had  only  over- 
step' hisself." 
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Mr.  Chattaway  hastened  from  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Cris;  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  took  the 
opportunity  to  ask  Hatch  if  he  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Mr.  Rupert.  But  Hatch  only  stood 
in  a  stolid  manner  in  the  middle  of  the  carpet, 
and  made  no  reply. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  madam's  question,  Hatch?" 
sharply  asked  Miss  Diana.  "Why  don't  you 
answer  it  ?  " 

"  'Cause  I  don't  like  to,"  responded  stolid 
Hatch.  "  Happen  madam  mayn't  like  to  hear 
the  answer  to't,  Miss  Diana.-" 

"  Nonsense !  "  quickly  cried  Miss  Trevlyn. 
"  Have  you  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  I  have,"  answered  Hatch.  "  They 
be  a  talking  of  it  now  in  the  sheep-pen." 

"  What  are  they  saying  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way, the  eagerness  of  her  tone  betraying  a  latent 
dread. 

But  the  man  never  answered.  He  turned  his 
straw  hat  round  on  his  hand,  and  stared  at 
his  mistress. 

"  What  are  they  saying  ?— do  you  hear,  Hatch  ?  " 
imperatively  repeated  Miss  Diana. 

Hatch  could  not  hold  out  longer.  "  They  be 
a  saying  that  he's  dead,  ma'am." 

"  They  be    saying   that    Mr.   Rupert's   dead," 
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equably  repeated  Hatch ;  "that  he  was  killed  down 
in  the  little  grove  last  night,  as  you  go  through 
the  fields  to  Barbrook.  I  didn't  like  to  tell  the 
squire  on't,  'cause  they  be  saying  that  if  he  be 
killed,  happen  it  be  the  squire  that  have  killed 
him." 

Only  for  a  moment  did  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn 
lose  her  self-possession.  She  raised  her  hands 
to  still  the  awe -struck  terror  around  her ;  she 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Chattaway's  blanched  face. 
"  Hatch,  where  did  you  hear  this  ?  " 

"  In  the  sheep-pen,  Miss  Diana,"  repeated  the 
man.  "  The  men  there  be  a  talking  on't.  They 
say  he  was  killed  last  night — murdered." 

Her  own  face  for  once  in  her  life  was  turning 
white.  "  Be  still,  all  of  you,  and  remain  here," 
she  said.  "  Edith,  if  ever  you  had  need  of  self- 
command,  it  is  now." 

She  went  straight  off  to  the  sheep-pen,  calling 
Hatch  with  her.  From  the  first  moment  that 
Hatch  had  spoken,  there  had  been  rising  up 
before  her,  like  an  ugly  picture — like  a  dream  to 
be  shunned — the  scratched  and  bruised  face  of 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

The  sheep-pen  was  empty :  the  men  had  dis- 
persed. Cris  came  out  of  the  stables,  and  she 
made  a  sign  to  him.  He  advanced  to  meet  her. 
"  Where  is  your  father  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Off  to  Barbrook,"  returned  Oris.  "  Sam 
wasn't  long  getting  his  horse  ready,  was  he  ?  He 
is  gone  to  order  Bowen  to  look  after  Mr.  Jim 
Sanders." 

"  Cris,  have  you  heard  this  report  about  Ru- 
pert?"  she  resumed,  the  hushed  tone  of  her  voice 
imparting  to  Cris's  ear  a  vague  sense  of  something 
unpleasant. 

"  I  have  not  heard  any  report  about  him"  re- 
turned Cris.  "What  is  the  report  ?  That  he's 
dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Cris  ;  that  he  is  dead." 

Cris  had  spoken  in  a  half-jesting,  half- sneering 
tone ;  but  his  face  changed  at  the  answer,  puz- 
zled consternation  pervading  its  every  feature. 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Diana  ? 
Eupert " 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Diana." 

They  turned  to  behold  George  Kyle.  He  had 
come  up  thus  early  to  know  if  they  had  news  of 
Rupert.  The  scared  expression  of  their  faces 
struck  him  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  You  have  bad  news,  I  see.     What  is  it  ?" 

Miss  Diana  rapidly  turned  over  a  question  in 
her  mind.  Should  she  mention  this  report  to 
George  ?  Yes  ;  he  was  thoroughly  trustworthy  ; 
and  he  might  be  of  use. 

"  Hatch  came  in   a  few  minutes  ago,  and   he 
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frightened  us  very  greatly,"  she]  said.  "  I  was 
just  telling  Cris  of  it.  The  man  says  there's 
a  report  going  about  that  Kupert  is — is  " — she 
scarcely  liked  to  bring  it  out  in  all  its  naked- 
ness— "  is  dead." 

"  What  ?  "  uttered  George. 

"  That  he  has  been  killed,"  continued  Miss 
Diana.  "  George,  I  want  to  get  at  the  truth  of  it." 

He  could  not  rejoin  just  at  first.  News,  such 
as  that,  takes  time  in  the  revolving.  He  could 
only  look  at  them  alternately ;  his  heart,  for 
Rupert's  sake,  beating  fast.  Miss  Diana  repeated 
what  Hatch  had  said.  "  George,"  she  concluded, 
"  I  cannot  go  looking  after  these  men,  examining 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report,  but  you 
might." 

George  started  impulsively  away  ere  she  had 
well  done  speaking.  Hatch  mentioned  the  names 
of  the  men  who  had  been  talking,  and  George 
hastened  to  look  for  them  over  the  fields.  Cris 
was  following  him,  but  Miss  Diana  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Not  you,  Cris  ;  stop  where  you  are." 

"  Stop  where  I  am?"  returned  Cris,  indig- 
nantly, who  had  a  very  great  objection  to  be 
interfered  with  by  Miss  Diana.  "  I  shall  not, 
indeed.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  had  much  love 
for  Rupert,  but  I'm  sure  I  shall  look  after  it  if 
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there's  such  a  report  as  that  about.  He  must 
have  killed  himself,  if  he  is  dead." 

But  Miss  Diana  kept  her  hand  upon  him, 
"  Cris,  remain  where  you  are,  I  say.  They  are 
connecting  your  father's  name  with  it  in  a  manner 
I  do  not  understand,  and  it  will  he  better  that 
you  should  be  still  until  we  know  more." 

She  went  on  to  the  house  as  she  spoke.  Cris 
stared  after  her  in  blank  dismay,  wondering  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  she  had 
spoken,  yet  sufficiently  discomposed  by  them  to 
give  up  for  once  his  own  will,  and  remain  quiet, 
as  she  had  said. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chattaway,  unconscious  of  the 
commotion  at  the  Hold,  was  galloping  towards 
Barbrook.  He  reined  in  at  the  police-station, 
and  Bowen  came  out  to  him. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  come  about,  Mr.  Chat- 
taway," cried  out  the  man,  before  that  gentleman 
could  speak.  "It's  to  tell  us  that  Jim  Sanders 
has  turned  up.  We  know  all  about  it,  and  Dumps 
is  gone  after  him.  Hang  the  boy  !  giving  us  all 
this  bother." 

"  I'll  have  him  punished,  Bowen." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  to  know  whether  he  won't  get 
enough  punishment  as  it  is.  His  going  off  looks 
uncommonly  suspicious — as  I  said  yesterday.  It 
looks  as  if  he  had  had  a  finger  in  the  pie." 
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"  Is  Dumps  going  to  bring  him  on  here  ?  " 
"  Right  away,  as  fast  as  he  can  march  him. 
Impudent  monkey,  going  to  his  work  at  his  mas- 
ter's this  morning,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened !  Dumps  '11  be  on  to  him.  They  won't 
be  long,  sir." 

"  Then  I'll  wait,"  decided  Mr.  Chattaway. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  MR.  JAMES  SANDERS. 

George  Kyle  speedily  found  the  men  spoken 
of  by  Hatch  as  having  been  partakers  of  the  con- 
versation in  the  sheep-pen.  But  he  could  gather 
no  more  certainty  from  them  than  Miss  Diana 
had  gathered  from  Hatch.  Upon  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  report  to  its  source — or,  rather,  to 
whence  they  heard  it — he  succeeded  in  finding 
out  that  one  man  alone  had  brought  it  to  the 
Hold;  that  it  was  he  who  had  told  the  rest. 
This  man  declared  he  heard  it  from  his  wife, 
and  that  his  wife  had  heard  it  from  Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Away  sped  George  Eyle  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Sanders.  He  went  through  the  small  grove  of 
trees,  spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  fresh 
report ;  it  was  decidedly  the  nearest  way  to  Bar- 
brook  and  to  the  cottage  from  the  upper  road,  but 
it  was  lonely  and  not  much  frequented.  He 
found  the  woman  busy  at  the  work  which  Mr. 
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Dumps 's  interruption  had  not  allowed  her  to 
finish  on  the  previous  day— washing.  ^Jith  some 
unwillingness  on  her  part  and  much  circumlocu- 
tion, George  drew  from  her  her  tale.  And  to  that 
evening  we  may  as  well  go  back  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  much  quicker 
than  Mrs.  Sanders  will  tell  it  us. 

It  was  dark  when  Mrs.  Sanders  walked  home 
from  Barmester — Mr.  Dumps  not  having  had  the 
politeness  to  drive  her,  as  he  did  in  going — and 
she  found  her  kitchen  as  she  had  left  it.  Her 
children — she  had  three  besides  Jim — were  out 
in  the  world,  Jim  alone  being  at  home  with  her. 
Mrs.  Sanders  lighted  a  candle,  and  surveyed  the 
scene  of  discomfort:  grate,  black  and  cold;  wash- 
ing tub  on  the  wooden  bench,  wet  clothes  lying 
over  it;  bricks,  sloppy.  "Drat  that  old  Dumps  !  " 
ejaculated  she.  "  I'd  serve  him  out  if  I  could. 
And  I'd  like  to  serve  out  that  Jim,  too.  This 
comes  of  his  dancing  up  to  the  Hold  after  Bridget 
with  that  precious  puppy  !  " 

She  put  things  tolerably  straight  for  the  night, 
got  herself  some  tea,  and  then  set  on  to  think. 
Where  was  Jim  ?  What  had  become  of  him  ? 
And  did  he  or  did  he  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  fire  ?  Never  wilfully ;  she  could 
answer  for  that;  but  accidentally?  She  looked 
into  vacancy  and  shook   her  head    in   a  timo- 
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rous  and  doubtful  manner,  for  she  knew  that 
torches  in  rick-yards  might  prove  dangerous 
adjuncts. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  could  do  to  him  for't, 
happen  they  proved  as  it  were  a  spark  from  his 
torch  ?  "  she  deliberated.  "  Sure  they'd  never 
transport  for  a  accident!  Dumps  said  as  trans- 
portation were  too  good  for  Jim,  but " 

The  self-colloquy  was  interrupted.  The  door 
burst  open,  and  no  less  a  personage  entered  than 
Jim  himse]f.  And  Jim,  as  it  apj3eared,  was  in  a 
state  of  fright,  of  agitation ;  his  breath  was  com- 
ing fast,  and  his  eyes  had  a  wild,  terrified  stare  in 
them. 

With  his  presence,  Mrs.  Sanders's  maternal 
apprehensions  for  his  future  safety  merged  into 
anger.  She  laid  hold  of  Jim  and  shook  him — 
shook  him  kindly,  as  she  expressed  it;  but  poor 
Jim  did  not  find  much  kindness  in  it. 

"  I  say,  mother,  what's  that  for  ?  " 

"  That's  what  it's  for,"  retorted  his  mother, 
giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  "You'll 
dance  out  with  puppies  again  up  to  that  good-for- 
nothing  minx  of  a  Bridget ! — and  you'll  set  rick- 
yards  a-fire  ! — and  you'll  go  off  and  hide  yourself, 
and  let  the  place  be  searched  by  the  perlice  ! — 
and  me  be  drawee!  into  trouble  with  it,  and  took 
off  by  that  insolent  Dumps  in  a  stick-up  gig  to 
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Barniester,  and  lugged  afore  the  court !  You'll 
do  that  again,  won't  you  ?  Now,  where  have  you 
been  ?  " 

Jim  made  no  return  in  kind.  All  the  spirit 
the  boy  possessed  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
him.  He  sat  down  meekly  on  a  broken  chair 
and  began  to  shiver.  "Don't,  mother,"  said  he, 
"  I've  got  a  fright." 

"  Got  a  fright !  "  indignantly  responded  Mrs. 
Sanders.  "  And  what  sort  of  a  fright  do  you  sup- 
pose you  have  give  to  others  ?  Happen  Madam 
Chattaway  might  have  died  of  it,  they  say. 
You  talk  of  a  fright !  Who  else  hasn't  been  in 
a  fright  since  you  took  the  torch  into  that  there 
rick-yard  and  set  the  ricks  alight  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that,"  said  Jim.  "I  ain't  afraid  of 
that ;  I  didn't  do  it.  Nora  knows  I  didn't,  and 
Mr.  Apperley  knows  it,  and  Bridget  knows  it. 
I've  no  cause  to  be  afeard  of  that." 

"  Then  what  are  you  quaking  for  ?  "  angrily 
demanded  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"I've  just  got  a  fright,"  he  answered.  "Mo- 
ther, as  true  as  we  be  here,  Mr.  Rupert's  dead. 
I've  just  watched  him  killed." 

Mrs.  Sanders's  first  proceeding  on  the  receipt 
of  this  information  was  to  stare  ;  her  second  to 
discredit  it,  to  believe  that  Jim  was  out  of  his 
mind,  or  dreaming ;  her  third  to  treat  him  to  a 
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second  shaking.  "  Talk  sense,  will  you  ?  "  cried 
she. 

"  I'm  not  a-talking  nonsense,"  he  answered. 
"  Mother,  I  tell  you  as  sure  as  us  two  be  living 
here,  I  see  it.  It  were  in  the  grove,  up  by  the 
leaning  field.  I  saw  him  struck  down,  and  I 
heard  the  breath  go  out  of  him." 

The  woman  began  to  think  there  must  be 
something  in  the  tale.  "  It's  Mr.  Rupert  you 
be  talking  of?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  him  as  set  the  rick  a-fire. 
And  now  he's  murdered !  Didn't  I  run  fast  away  ! 
I  was  in  mortal  fear." 

"  Who  killed  him  ?  " 

Jim  looked  round  timorously,  as  if  thinking  the 
walls  might  have  ears.  "  I  dareden't  say,"  he 
shivered. 

"  But  you  must  say." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I'll  never  tell  it — 
wi'out  I'm  forced.  He  might  be  for  killing  me. 
When  the  hue  and  cry  goes  about  to-morrow 
as  he's  dead,  and  folks  is  a  asking  who  did  it, 
there'll  be  nobbody  to  answer.  I  shall  keep  dark, 
'cause  I  must.  If  Ann  Canham  had  waited, 
though,  and  seen  it,  I'd  not  ha'  minded  say- 
ing; she'd  ha'  been  a  witness  as  I  telled  the 
truth." 

"If  you  don't  speak  plainer  I'll  box  your 
vol.  in.  c 
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ears  again/' was  the  interruption.  "  What  about 
Ann  Canham  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  met  her  at  the  top  o'  the  leaning 
field  as  I  was  turning  into't.  That  were  hut  a 
few  minutes  afore.  She'd  been  to  work  at  the 
parson's,  she  said.  I  say,  mother,  3tou  don't 
think  they'll  come  after  me  here  ?  "  he  ques- 
tioned, his  tone  full  of  doubt. 

"  They  did  come  after  ye,  to  some  purpose," 
wrathfully  responded  Mrs.  Sanders.  "  My  belief 
is  as  you've  come  home  with  your  head  turned. 
I'd  like  to  know  where  you've  been  a-hiding." 

"  I've  been  nowhere  but  up  in  the  tallet  at 
master's,"  replied  Jim.  "I  crep'  in  there  last 
night;  I  was  dead  tired,  and  I  never  woke  this 
morning.  Hay  do  make  one  sleep  ;  it's  warmer 
nor  a  bed." 

Leaving  Mrs.  Sanders  tc  dispute  this  affirma- 
tion with  him — and  Jim  contrived  to  parry  her 
questions  with  skill — we  need  not  follow  longer 
the  interview.  At  the  close  of  the  night,  she  knew 
little  more  than  she  had  known  at  its  commence- 
ment, beyond  the  asserted  fact  that  Rupert 
Trevlyn  was  killed.  Jim  went  off  in  the  morn- 
ing to  his  work  as  usual,  and  she  resumed  her 
labour  of  the  day  before.  Nora  had  scarcely 
shown  her  wisdom  in  releasing  Jim  so  quickly ; 
but    it   may   be   that   to  keep    him  longer  con- 
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cealecl   in  the  "  tallet "  was  next  door  to  an  im- 
possibility. 

Mrs.  Sanders  was  interrupted  in  her  work  by- 
George  Ryle.  She  smoothed  down  the  coarse 
towel  pinned  before  her,  and  put  her  hanging 
hair  behind  her  ears  as  her  master  entered. 
She  was  not  much  more  tidy  than  she  had  been 
in  the  old  days,  when  her  children  used  to  turn 
out  ragged  and  dirty.  He  questioned  her  of  the 
report  which  had  been  traced  to  her,  and  she 
disclosed  to  him  what  she  had  heard  from  Jim. 
It  was  not  much  in  itself,  but  it  had  an  air  of 
mystery  about  it  that  George  could  not  under- 
stand and  did  not  like.  He  quitted  her  to  go  in 
search  of  Jim. 

But  another,  as  we  have  heard,  had  taken  pre- 
cedence of  him  in  the  search  after  that  gentle- 
man— Policeman  Dumps.  Mr.  Dumps  found 
him  in  the  out-buildings  at  Trevlyn  Farm,  feed- 
ing the  pigs  as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  policeman's  first  move, 
fearful  perhaps  of  a  second  escape,  was  to  clap 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him. 

"  There,  you  young  reptile !  You'll  go  off 
again,  will  you,  after  doing  murder!  " 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Dumps  had  really 
no  particular  reason  for  using  the  concluding 
word.     He  only  intended  to  imply  that  Mr.  Jim's 
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general  delinquency  of  conduct  deserved  a  strong 
name.     Jim  took  it  in  a  different  light. 

"  It  wasn't  me  as  murdered  him  !  "  he  said, 
terrified  nearly  out  of  his  life  at  the  handcuffs. 
"  I  only  see  it  done.  What  for  should  I  murder 
him,  Mr.  Dumps  ?  " 

"Who's  talking  about  murder?"  cynically 
returned  Dumps,  forgetting  probably  that  he 
had  introduced  the  word.  "  The  setting  of  the 
rick-yard  was  enough  for  yon,  warn't  it,  without 
anything  else  added  on  to  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  }^ou  mean  the  fire,"  said  Jim,  consider- 
ably relieved.  "  I  didn't  do  that  neither,  and 
there'll  be  plenty  to  prove  it.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  murder." 

Policeman  Dumps  surveyed  his  charge  criti- 
cally, uncertain  what  to  make  of  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  questioning ;  setting  about  it  in  a 
cunningly  artistic  manner  that  was  perhaps  cha- 
racteristic of  his  calling. 

"  Which  murder  might  be  you  a-meaning  of, 
pray?" 

"  Mr.  Rupert's." 

"  Mr. What  be  you  a-talking  of?  "  uttered 

Dumps   in  the    utmost   astonishment,    standing 
stock  still  to  stare  at  Jim. 

And  now  Jim  Sanders  found  that  he  had  been 
caught   in  a   trap,   one    not   expressly   laid    for 
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him.  He  could  have  bitten  out  his  tongue  with 
vexation.  That  the  death  of  Rupert  Trevlyn 
would  become  public  property,  he  had  never 
doubted,  but  he  had  intended  to  remain  silent 
upon  the  subject. 

The  handcuffs,  coupled  with  the  policeman's 
suggestive  word,  had  led  him  into  the  mistake — 
the  belief  that  he  was  taken  up  for  the  murder. 
It  was  too  late  to  retract  now,  and  he  must  make 
the  best  of  it  and  put  up  with  the  consequences. 

"  Who  says  that  Mr.  Rupert's  murdered  ?  " 
persisted  Dumps. 

"  So  he  is,"  sullenly  answered  Jim.  "  But  I 
didn't  do  it." 

Mr.  Dumps's  rejoinder  was  to  seize  Jim  by  the 
collar  and  march  him  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
station  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  go  one  before  the 
other.  The  farming  men,  who  had  been  collect- 
ing from  two  or  three  parts  since  the  policeman's 
arrival,  followed  them  to  the  fold-yard  gate,  and 
stood  there  to  stare ;  they  supposed  he  was  taken 
on  suspicion  of  having  caused  the  fire.  Nora, 
shut  up  in  her  dairy,  had  seen  nothing  of  it,  or 
there's  no  knowing  but  she  might  have  flown  out 
to  the  rescue. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  ;  indeed  the 
pace  that  Mr.  Dumps  chose  to  walk  prevented  it. 
When  they  reached  the  station,  Mr.  Chattaway 
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was  inside,  talking  with  Bowen,  his  horse  fastened 
to  the  side  railings  which  ran  round  the  corner  of 
the  house.  Jim  went  into  a  shivering  fit  at  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  strove  to  hide  him- 
self behind  Policeman  Dumps. 

"  So  you  have  turned  up,  have  you  !  "  ex- 
claimed Bowen.  "And  now  where  did  you  get 
to  yesterday  ?  " 

Jim  did  not  answer ;  he  appeared  to  wish  to 
avoid  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  he  trembled  visibly. 
Bowen  was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  what  made 
him  quake  in  that  fashion,  when  Mr.  Chattaway' s 
voice  broke  out  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

"  How  dared  you  be  guilty  of  suppressing  evi- 
dence ?     How  dared  you  run  away  ?  " 

Bowen  turned  the  boy  round,  so  that  he  should 
face  him.  "  You  just  state  where  you  got  to,  Jim 
Sanders. " 

"  I  didn't  run  away,"  replied  Jim.  "  I  lay 
down  in  the  tallet  at  the  farm  atop  o'  the  hay, 
and  I  never  woke  a'most  all  day  yesterday.  Miss 
Dickson,  she  can  say  as  I  was  there,  for  she  come 
and  found  me  there  at  night,  and  she  sent  me  off. 
There  warn't  no  cause  for  me  to  run  away,"  he 
somewhat  fractiously  repeated,  as  if  weary  of 
having  to  harp  upon  the  string.  "  It  wasn't  me 
that  fired  the  rick." 

"  But  you  saw  it  fired  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Chattaway. 
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Jim  stole  round,  so  as  to  put  Dumps  between 
him  and  the  questioner.  Mr.  Bowen  brought  him 
to  again.  "  There's  no  cause  for  you  to  dodge 
about  like  that,"  cried  he,  repeating  Jim's  words. 
"  You  just  speak  up  the  truth ;  but  you  are  not 
forced  to  say  anything  that'll  criminate  yourself." 
"  I  can  tell  'em,"  thought  Jim  to  himself;  "it 
won't  hurt  him,  now  he's  dead.  It  was  Mr. 
Rupert  did  it,"  he  said  aloud.  "After  he  got 
the  horsewhipping,  he  caught  up  the  torch  and 
pushed  it  into  one  o'  the  ricks ;  and  that's  the 
truth,  as  true  as  I  be  living." 
"  You  saw  him  do  this  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  watching  all  the  while.  I  was  round 
the  pales.  He  seemed  like  one  a'most  mad  with 
passion,  and  it  frighted  me.  I  pulled  the  burn- 
ing hay  out  o'  the  rick  ;  I  thought  I  pulled  it  all 
out,  but  I  suppose  a  spark  must  ha'  stopped  in. 
I  was  frighted  worse  afterwards  when  the  flames 
burst  out,  and  I  ran  off  for  the  engines.  I  telled 
Mr.  Apperley  as  I'd  been  for  'em  when  I  met  him 
at  night,  and  I  telled  him  true." 

The  boy's  earnest  tones,  his  honest  eyes,  the 
whole  expression  of  his  face,  lifted  full  to  Bowen's, 
convinced  that  experienced  officer  that  it  was  the 
truth.  But  he  chose  to  gaze  still  implacably  at 
the  culprit,  not  to  relax  by  so  much  as  a  semi- 
tone his  sternness  of  voice. 
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"  Then  what  made  }tou  go  and  hide  yourself  ? 
Come  !  out  with  the  truth." 

Jim's  eyes  fell  now,  and  his  face  grew  confused. 
"  I  was  a'most  tired  to  death,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
crep  up  into  the  tallet  at  master's,  and  I  went  to 
sleep.  And  I  never  woke  in  the  morning,  when 
I  ought  to  ha'  woke." 

There  was  just  sufficient  probability  in  this  for 
Bowen  to  know  that  it  might  be  true.  Before  he 
could  go  on  with  his  questions  he  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  He  has  confessed  sufficient,  Bowen — that  it 
was  Rupert  Trevlyn.  But  he  deserves  punish- 
ment for  the  trouble  he  has  put  everybod}-  to  ; 
and  there  must  be  a  fresh  examination  now. 
Keep  him  in  safety  here,  and  take  care  that  he's 
not  tampered  with.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Black- 
stone  to-day,  but  the  hearing  can  take  place  to- 
morrow, if  you'll  apprise  the  magistrates.  And 
—  Bowen  —  mind  you  accomplish  that  other 
matter  to-day  that  I  have  charged  you  with." 

The  last  sentence,  spoken  most  emphatically 
and  slowly,  Mr.  Chattaway  turned  round  to 
deliver  as  he  was  going  out.  Bowen  nodded 
his  head  in  acquiescence ;  and  Mr.  Chattaway 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
of  Blackstone. 

Jim  Sanders,  looking  the  picture  of  ruefulness 
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in  his  handcuffs,  stood  awkwardly  in  the  corner 
of  the  room ;  it  was  a  square  room,  with  a  boarded 
floor;  a  bench  ran  along  one  side  of  its  white- 
washed walls,  and  a  railed-off  high  desk  was 
opposite.  Bowen  had  gone  within  these  rails  as 
Mr.  Chattaway  departed,  and  was  busy  writing 
down  a  few  detached  words  or  sentences,  that 
looked  like  memorandums.  Dumps  was  gazing 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Dumps,  call  Chigwell  here,"  said  Boweu, 
glancing  at  the  small  door  which  led  into  the  inner 
premises.     "  There's  work  for  you  both  to-day." 

But  before  Dumps  could  move  to  do  this,  he 
was  half  knocked  over  by  the  haste  with  which 
somebody  entered.  It  was  George  Byle.  He 
took  in  a  comprehensive  viewr  of  affairs  at  a  glance : 
Bowen  writing;  Dumps  doing  nothing  ;  Mr.  Jim 
Sanders  in  his  handcuffs. 

"  Oh,  you  have  come  to  grief,  have  you  ?  "  said 
George  to  the  latter.  "  You  are  just  the  man  I 
wTanted  to  find,  Jim.  Bowen,"  he  added,  going 
within  the  railings  and  lowering  his  voice  to  an 
under-tone,  "  have  you  heard  of  this  report  about 
Bupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  he  is  probably  off,  sir,"  was 
Bowen's  answer.  "  Two  of  the  men  are  going 
out  now  to  look  after  him.  Mr.  Chattaway  has 
signed  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension." 
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George  paused.  "  There  is  a  report  that  he  is 
dead,"  he  resumed. 

"  Dead  !  "  echoed  Bowen,  aghast.  "  Rupert 
Trevlyn  dead  !     Why,  who  says  it?  " 

George  looked  round  at  Jim.  The  boy  stood 
white  and  shivery ;  but  before  any  questions  could 
be  asked  of  him,  Dumps,  who  had  heard  the 
words,  came  forward  and  spoke. 

"  He  was  talking  of  that,"  he  said  to  Bowen, 
with  a  movement  of  the  thumb  to  indicate  Jim. 
"  When  I  clapped  them  handcuffs  on  him,  he 
turned  as  scared  as  a  girl,  and  began  denying  that 
it  was  him  that  did  the  murder.  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  a  murder,  and  who  was  mur- 
dered, and  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn." 

The  man,  Bowen,  looked  thunderstruck,  little 
as  it  is  in  the  way  of  police-officers  to  show  emo- 
tion of  any  kind.  "Why,  what  grounds  can  he 
have  for  saying  that  ? "  he  exclaimed,  gazing 
keenly  at  Jim.  "  Mr.  Ryle,  where  did  you  hear 
the  report?" 

"  I  heard  it  just  now  at  Trevlyn  Hold.  It  had 
been  carried  there,  and  would  have  alarmed  them 
very  much  had  they  believed  it.  Mr.  Chattaway 
was  away,  and  Miss  Trevlyn  requested  me  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  bring  them  news  back — as 
she  assumed  I  should — of  its  absurdity.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  go  to  Jim  for  information,"  added 
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George,  looking  at  liim  as  keenly  as  did  Bowen. 
"I  have  traced  the  report  back  to  him." 

Bowen  beckoned  Jim  within  the  railings,  and 
he  came ;  there  was  just  sufficient  space  for  the 
three  to  cluster  there.  Dumps  stood  outside, 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  bars.  "  Have  you  been 
doing  mischief  to  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn?"  asked 
the  superintendent. 

"  Me ! "  echoed  Jim — and  it  was  evident  that  his 
astonishment  at  Bowen's  question  was  genuine. 
"  I'd  not  have  hurted  a  hair  of  his  head,"  he 
added,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  couldn't  sleep  for 
vexing  over  it.     It  wasn't  me." 

Bowen  quietly  took  off  the  handcuffs  and  laid 
them  on  the  desk.  "  There,"  said  he,  hi  a  kinder 
tone ;  "  now  you  can  talk  at  your  ease.  Let  us 
hear  about  this." 

"  I'm  afearcl,  sir,"  responded  Jim. 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  afearcl  of,  if  so  be  as 
you  are  innocent.  Do  you  know  of  any  ill  having 
happened  to  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

"I  know  that  he's  dead;  dead  and  all  for 
good,"  answered  Jim.  "  They  blowed  me  up  for 
saying  it  was  him  that  set  the  rick  a  fire,  and  I 
was  sorry  I  had  said  it ;  but  now  he's  gone  it 
don't  matter,  and  I  can  sa}r  still  that  it  was  him 
fired  it." 

"  Who  blowed  you  up  ?"  returned  Bowen. 
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"  Some  on  'em,"  answered  Jim,  after  a  moment 
given  to  considering  how  he  could  best  evade 
the  question.  Jim  believed  it  would  not  do  at 
all  to  say,  "  Miss  Dickson  and  Madam  Chat- 
taway." Rupert  was  a  favourite  of  the  boy's ; 
he  would  almost  have  laid  down  his  life  for 
him. 

"Well,  what  is  this  about  Mr.  Rupert?  If 
}tou  are  afraid  to  tell  me,  tell  your  master  there," 
suggested  Bowen.  "I'm  sure  he  is  a  kind  master 
to  you ;  all  the  parish  knows  that." 

"It  must  be  told,  Jim,"  said  George  Ryle,  im- 
pressively, as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder.     "  What  are  you  afraid  of '? " 

"  Mr.  Chattaway  might  kill  me  for  telling,  sir," 
said  unwilling  Jim. 

"  Nonsense !  Mr.  Chattaway  would  be  as 
anxious  to  know  the  truth  as  we  are." 

"But  if  it  was  him  did  it?"  whispered  Jim, 
glancing  round  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
room  in  fear,  as  he  had  glanced  round  those  of 
his  mother's  cottage. 

A  blank  pause.  Mr.  Bowen  looked  at  George, 
whose  face  had  turned  hectic  with  the  surprise, 
the  emotion,  the  dread  that  the  words  brought. 
"  You  must  speak  out,  Jim,"  was  all  he  said. 

"It  was  in  the  little  grove  last  night,"  rejoined 
the  boy.     "  I  was  running  home  after  Nora  Dick- 
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son  turned  me  out  o'  the  tallet,  and  when  I  got 
up  to  'em  they  was  having  words " 

"  Who  were  having  words  ?  "  was  George  Ryle's 
interruption. 

"  Mr.  Chattaway  and  Master  Paipert.  I  was 
scared,  and  I  crep'  in  amid  the  trees,  and  they 
never  saw  me.  And  then  I  heard  blows  give, 
and  I  looked  out  and  saw  Mr.  Rupert  struck 
down  to  the  earth,  and  he  fell  as  one  who  hasn't 
got  no  life  in  him,  and  I  heard  the  last  breath  go 
out  of  his  body  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  and  I  knew 
he  was  dead.  It  was  just  like  the  sigh  as 
mother's  dead  brother  gave  when  the  last  breath 
went  out  of  him." 

"And  what  then? — what  happened  next?" 
asked  Bowen. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  come  off  then,  and  got 
into  mother's.  I  didn't  dare  tell  her  it  was 
Chattaway  killed  him.  I  wouldn't  tell  it  now, 
only  you  force  me." 

Bowen  was  revolving  things  in  his  mind,  this 
and  that.  "  It's  not  five  minutes  ago  that  Chat- 
taway gave  me  orders  to  have  Rupert  Trevlyn 
searched  after  and  taken  up  to-day,"  he  muttered, 
more  in  self-soliloquy  than  to  Mr.  Ryle.  "  He 
knew  that  he  was  skulking  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  said ;  skulking,  that  was  the 
word.     I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  this." 
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Neither  did  his  hearers  know  what  to  think 
of  it;  Mr.  Jim  Sanders  possibly  excepted.  "I 
wonder — I  wonder — "  slowly  resumed  Bowen,  a 
curious  light  coming  into  his  eyes,  "  I  wonder 
what  brought  those  scratches  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Chattaway?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

FERMENT. 

Strange  rumours  went  abroad  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trevlyn  Hold,  and  the  excitement 
increased  hourly.  Mr.  Chattaway  had  killed 
Rupert  Trevlyn — so  ran  the  gossip — and  Jim 
Sanders  was  in  custody  with  the  handcuffs  on. 
Before  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  you  saw 
Jim  in  the  police-station,  these  reports,  with 
many  wild  and  almost  impossible  additions,  were 
current,  and  spreading  largely. 

With  the  exception  of  the  accusation  made  by 
Jim  Sanders,  the  only  corroboration  of  the  tale 
appeared  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  Rupert  Trevlyn 
was  not  to  be  found.  Dumps  and  his  brother- 
policeman  scoured  the  locality  high  and  low, 
and  could  find  no  traces  whatever  of  him.  Sober 
lookers-on  (but  it  is  rare  to  find  sober  ones  in 
a  time  of  great  excitement)  regarded  this  fact  as 
a  favourable  one.  Had  Rupert  really  been  mur- 
dered,   or  even   accidentally  killed   by  a  chance 
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blow  of  Mr.  Chattaway  s  arm,  surely  his  body 
would  be  forthcoming  to  confirm  the  tale.  But 
there  were  not  wanting  others  who  believed,  and 
who  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  the  belief,  that 
Mr.  Chattaway  was  quite  capable  of  suppressing 
all  signs  of  the  affray,  including  the  dead  body 
itself;  though  by  what  sleight-of-hand  the  latter 
act  could  have  been  accomplished  seemed  likely 
to  remain  a  mystery. 

Before  Mr.  Chattaway  got  home  from  Black- 
stone  in  the  evening,  all  the  rumours,  good  and 
bad — all  the  facts,  what  few  there  were — were 
known  at  Trevlyn  Hold. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  not  unprepared  to  find  this 
the  case.  In  returning,  he  had  turned  his  horse 
to  the  police-station,  and  reined  in.  Bowen,  who 
saw  him,  came  out. 

"  Has  he  been  taken  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

He  put  the  question  in  an  earnestness  of  tone, 
some  impatience  dashed  with  it,  that  was  appa- 
rently genuine.  "No,  he  has  not,"  replied 
Bowen,  stroking  his  chin,  and  taking  note  of 
the  face  of  Mr.  Chattaway — its  inward  expres- 
sion and  its  outward  scratches,  and  anything 
else  that  was  remarkable  in  it.  "  Dumps  and 
Chigwell  have  been  at  it  all  day;  are  at  it  still; 
but  as  yet  without  result." 
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"  Then  they  are  laggards  at  their  work ! "  re- 
torted Mr.  Chattaway,  his  countenance  darken- 
ing. "He  was  wandering  about  the  place  last 
night,  Bowen,  and  he's  sure  not  to  be  far  off  it 
to-day.  By  Heaven,  he  shall  be  unearthed  !  If 
there's  any  trick  being  played,  any  screening 
going  on,  as  I  know  there  was  yesterday  with 
regard  to  that  Jim  Sanders,  I'll  have  the  actors 
in  it  brought  to  justice  !  " 

Bowen  came  out  of  a  reverie.  "Would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  step  inside  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Chattaway  ?     I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Mr.  Chattaway  got  off  his  horse,  hooked  the 
bridle  to  the  spikes  of  the  rails,  as  he  had  hooked 
it  in  the  morning,  and  followed  Bowen  in.  The 
man  saw  that  the  doors  were  shut,  and  then 
spoke. 

"There's  a  tale  flying  about,  Mr.  Chattaway, 
that  Bupert  Trevlyn  has  come  to  some  harm. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?" 

"Not  I,"  slightingly  answered  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  What  harm  should  come  to  him  ?" 

"It  is  said  that  you  and  he  met  last  night, 
had  some  sort  of  encounter  by  moonlight,  and 
that  Kupert  was — was — in  short,  that  some  vio- 
lence was  done  him." 

For  a  full   minute   they  remained  looking   at. 
each  other.     The  policeman  appeared  to  be  in-- 
vol.  m.  D 
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tent  on  biting  the  feathers  of  his  pen  ;  in  reality, 
he  was  studying  the  fa'ce  of  Mr.  Chattaway  witk 
a  comprehensive  and  critical  acumen  that  his 
apparently  careless  demeanour  imparted  little 
idea  of.  He  say/  the  blood  mount  up  under  the 
dark  skin ;  he  saw  the  eye  lighten  with  emotion  : 
but  the  emotion  was  more  like  that  called  forth 
by  angry  surprise  than  by  guilt.  At  least,  so  the 
police  officer  judged :  and  habit  had  rendered 
him  a  pretty  correct  observer.  Mr.  Chattaway 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  anything  of  the  sort 
took  place  ?— any  interview  ?  " 

"It  was  watched — that  is,  seen  accidentally. 
A  person  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  has  men- 
tioned it  to-day." 

"  Who  was  the  person  ?  " 

Bo  wen  did  not  reply  to  the  question.  The 
omission  may  have  been  accidental,  since  he  was 
hastening  to  put  one  on  his  own  account. 

"Do  you  deny  this,  Mr.  Chattaway  ?  " 

"  No.  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  it  to  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn  in  the 
manner  he  deserves,"  continued  Mr.  Chattaway, 
in  what  looked  like  a  blaze  of  anger. 

"  It  is  said  that  after  the — the  encounter, 
Rupert  Trevlyn  was  left  as  one  dead,"  cautiously 
resumed  Bowen. 
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"Psha!"  was  the  scornful  retort.  "Dead! 
He  got  up  and  ran  away." 

A  very  different  account  from  that  of  Jim 
Sanders.  Bowen  was  silent  for  a  minute,  endea- 
vouring, most  likely,  to  reconcile  the  two. 
"  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  me  what 
took  place,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have,"  was  the  reply, 
somewhat  sullenly  delivered.  "  But  I  can't  see 
what  business  it  is  of  yours." 

"  People  are  taking  up  odd  notions  about  it," 
said  Bowen. 

"  People  may  be  hanged  !  It's  no  concern  of 
theirs." 

"  But  if  they  come  to  me  and  oblige  me  to 
make  it  my  concern  ?  "  returned  the  officer,  in  a 
significant  tone.  "  If  it's  all  fair  and  above 
board,  you  had  better  tell  me,  Mr.  Chattaway. 
If  it's  not,  perhaps  the  less  you  say  the  better." 

It  was  a  hint  not  calculated  to  conciliate  a 
chafed  spirit,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  resented  it. 
"  How  dare  you,  Bowen,  presume  to  thrown  out 
insinuations  to  me  ?  "  he  cried,  snatching  his 
riding-whip  off  the  counter,  or  desk,  where  he 
had  laid  it,  and  stalking  towards  the  door.  "  I'll 
tell  you  nothing ;  and  you  may  make  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  it.  Find  Rupert  Trevlyn,  if  you 
must  know  it,  and  get  it  out  of  him.     I  ask  you 

D  2 
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who  has  been  spreading  the  rumour  that  I  met 
Rupert  Trevlyn  last  night  ?  " 

Bowen  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  dis- 
close it.      "  It  was  Jim  Sanders,"  he  replied. 

"  Psha!  "  contemptuously  ejaculated  Mr.  Chat- 
taway :  and  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

So  that  after  this  colloquy,  Mr.  Chattaway  was 
in  a  degree  prepared  to  find  that  unpleasant 
rumours  had  penetrated  to  the  Hold.  When  he 
entered  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  shrinking, 
timid  looks  of  doubt  cast  on  him  by  his  children ; 
the  haughty  face,  sternly  questioning,  of  Miss 
Diana ;  the  white  horror  in  that  of  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way. He  took  the  same  sullen,  defiant  tone  with 
them  that  he  had  with  Bowen  at  the  station- 
house,  denjung  the  thing  by  implication,  more 
than  by  direct  words.  He  asked  them  all 
whether  they  had  gone  out  of  their  minds,  that 
they  should  listen  to  senseless  tales ;  and  he 
threatened  the  most  dire  revenge  against  Rupert 
when  he  should  be  found. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  few  days.  But 
the  rumours  did  not  die  away  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  gathered  strength  and  plausibility.  Things 
were  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  at  the  Hold : 
the  family  were  tortured  by  dread  and  doubt  that 
they  dared  not  give  utterance  to,  and  strove  to 
hide  ;  the  very  servants  went  about  with  stealthy 
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footsteps,  casting  covert  glances  at  their  master 
from  dark  corners,  and  running  away  to  avoid  a 
direct  meeting  with  him.  Mr.  Chattaway  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  all  this,  and  it  did  not  tend 
to  give  him  satisfaction. 

The  only  thing,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
public,  that  could  clear  up  this  miserable  doubt, 
was  the  finding  of  Rupert.  But  Rupert  was  not 
found.  Friends  and  foes,  police  and  public,  put 
out  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  it ;  but 
no  more  trace  could  be  discovered  of  Rupert  than 
if  he  had  never  existed — or  than  if,  as  many 
openly  said,  he  were  buried  in  some  quiet  corner 
of  Mr.  Chattaway's  grounds.  To  do  Mr.  Chatta- 
way justice,  he  appeared  the  most  anxious  of  any 
for  Rupert's  discover}7 :  not  with  a  view  to  clear 
himself  from  any  vile  suspicion,  that  he  cast  com- 
pletely into  the  shade,  trampled  it  under  his  foot, 
as  it  were  ;  but  that  Rupert  might  be  brought  to 
justice  for  the  burning  of  the  ricks. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Chattaway's  enemies  may  be 
pardoned  for  their  suspicions.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  were  apparent  grounds  for 
such :  many  a  man  has  been  officially  accused  of 
murder  upon  less.  There  was  the  well  known 
ill-feeling  which  had  long  existed  on  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's part  to  Rupert ;  there  was  the  fresh  dread 
of  being  displaced  by  him,  which  had   latterly 
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arisen  through  the  visit  and  boastings  of  Mr. 
Daw  ;  there  was  the  sore  feeling  excited  on  both 
sides  by  the  business  of  the  rick-yard  and  the 
subsequent  examination ;  there  was  the  night 
contest  spoken  to  by  Jim  Sanders,  and  which 
Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  den}- ;  there  were  the 
visible  scratches  and  bruise  on  that  gentleman's 
face ;  and  there  was  the  total  disappearance  of 
Rupert.  People  could  remember  the  blank  look 
of  disappointment  which  had  passed  over  Mr. 
Chattaway's  countenance  when  Rupert  ran  into 
the  circle  gathered  round  the  pit  at  Blackstone. 
"  He'd  ha'  bin  glad  that  he  were  dead,"  they  had 
murmured  then  one  to  another  :  "  And  happen 
he  have  put  him  out  o'  the  way,'"  they  murmured 
now. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  all  go  so  far  as  to  suspect 
Mr.  Chattaway  of  the  great  crime  of  wilful, 
deliberate,  premeditated  murder :  he  might  have 
killed  him  wilfully  in  the  passion  of  the  moment ; 
he  might  have  killed  him  accidentally  by  an  un- 
lucky blow  that  had  done  its  work  more  effectually 
than  had  been  intended.  The  non-finding  of 
Rupert — dead — was  no  barrier  to  these  sus- 
picions ;  murdered  men  had  been  hidden  away 
before,  and  would  be  again. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  last  point  of 
suspicion,  but  it  was  one  much  dwelt  upon — the 
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late  return  of  Mr.  Chattaway  to  his  home  on  the 
night  in  question.     The  servants  had  not  failed 
to  talk  of  this  late  return,  and  the  enemies  out- 
side snapped  it  up  and  discussed  it  eagerly.     It 
was  most  unusual  for  Mr.  Chattaway  to  be  away 
from   home   at   night.     An    unsociable   man    by 
nature,    and   a   man    whose    company   was    not 
sought  by  his  neighbours — for  they  disliked  him 
— it  was  a  rare  thing  for  Mr.  Chattaway  to  spend 
his  evenings  out.     He  attended  evening   parties 
now  and  then  in  the   company  of  his  wife  and 
Miss  Trevlyn,  but  it  was  not  once  in  a  year  that 
he  got  invited  out  alone.     His  absence  therefore 
on   this  night,   coupled  with   his   late  entrance, 
close  upon  midnight,  was  the  more  remarkable. 
Where  had  he    been   until   that  hour?     Every- 
body wondered  ;  everybody  asked  it.     Mr.  Chat- 
taway  carelessly   answered    his   wife    and   Miss 
Diana  that  he  had  been  on  business  at  Barbrook; 
but  he   condescended  to  give  no  reply  or  satis- 
faction whatever  to  any  other  living  mortal  of  the 
wonderers.     In  revenge,  they  jumped  to  a  very 
sensational,  melo- dramatic,  and  unlikely  conclu- 
sion— "  happen    he    were    a    diggin'    a    grave." 
Some,   of  more   audacity  than   the  rest,  endea- 
voured to  impress  this  conclusion  on  Superinten- 
dent Bowen,  but  the  wise  officer  shook  his  head, 
and  thought  it  a  very  improbable  one. 
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Altogether,  affairs  were  in  anything  but  a  calm 
or  satisfactory  state.  Public  feeling  was  growing 
more  excited,  and  it  was  openly  said  that  an 
investigation  must  take  place.  The  narrow  grove 
of  trees  was  haunted  by  idlers,  looking  after 
traces  of  any  recent  disturbance  of  the  ground 
there :  they  stamped  on  the  path  to  test  its  sound, 
they  wound  themselves  in  and  out  amidst  the 
trunks,  they  peered  curiously  into  the  neighbour- 
ing grass. 

Things  could  not  remain  as  they  were.  They 
must  sink  to  a  calm,  or  rise  to  an  explosion.  As 
the  days  went  on  without  news  of  Rupert,  Mr. 
Chattaway  expressed  a  conviction  that  Rupert 
had  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Daw,  and  was  being 
sheltered  there.  A  most  unsatisfactory  convic- 
tion for  Mr.  Chattaway,  if  he  really  and  genuinely 
had  come  to  it :  with  those  two  together  to 
hatch  their  plots  against  him,  he  could  never 
know  a  moment's  peace.  He  was  most  explosive 
against  Rupert;  at  home  and  abroad  he  never 
ceased  to  utter  his  threats  of  prosecuting  him  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  rode 
every  other  day  to  the  station,  worrying  Bowen, 
asking  whether  any  trace  of  the  felon  had  turned 
up.  He  urged — this  was  in  the  first  day  or  so  of 
the  disappearance — that  houses  and  cottages 
should  be   visited   and  searched.     Bowen   quite 
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laughed  at  the  suggestion.  If  Mr.  Chattaway 
had  cause  to  suspect  any  particular  house  or 
cottage,  they  might  perhaps  go  the  length  of 
getting  a  search  warrant  for  it;  but  to  enter 
dwellings  indiscriminately  would  be  a  procedure 
intolerable  and  unjustifiable. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  unable  to  say  that  he  had 
cause  specially  to  suspect  any  house  or  cottage  : 
unless,  he  added  in  his  temper,  it  might  be 
Trevlyn  Farm.  It  appeared  Jim  Sanders  had 
been  hiding  there  in  an  out-building :  why  not 
Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  But  Bo  wen  saw  and  knew 
that  it  was  only  in  his  exasperation  that  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  spoken.  Trevlyn  Farm  was  no 
more  likely  to  conceal  Rupert  Trevlyn  than  any 
other  house  of  its  standing — in  fact  less  likely ; 
for  Mrs.  Ryle  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  be 
done.  Her  dislike  to  any  sort  of  under-hand 
dealing  was  so  great,  that  she  would  not  have 
concealed  Bupert,  or  countenanced  his  being 
concealed,  had  it  been  to  save  him  from  hanging. 
In  that  she  resembled  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  Miss 
Diana  would  have  spent  her  last  shilling  nobly 
to  defend  Bupert  on  his  trial — had  it  come  to  a 
trial — but  ignominiousry  to  conceal  him  from  the 
reach  of  the  law,  that  she  would  never  have  done. 
The  remark  of  Chattaway's  travelled  to  George 
Ryle :    George    happened    to   meet   Bowen   the 
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same  day,  not  an  hour  subsequently,  and  he 
spoke  of  it.  He  told  Bowen  that  the  bare  idea 
of  Rupert's  being  concealed  on  their  premises 
was  absurd,  and  he  said,  on  his  word  of  honour, 
not  only  that  he  did  not  know  where  Rupert  was, 
but  where  he  was  likely  to  be  :  the  thing  was  to 
him  a  complete  mystery.  Bowen  nodded :  in 
Bo  wen's  opinion  the  notion  of  his  being  con- 
cealed in  any  house  was  all  moonshine. 

The  days  went  on  and  on,  and  it  did  appear 
very  mysterious  where  Rupert  could  be,  or  what 
had  been  his  fate.  His  clothes,  his  effects,  all 
remained  unclaimed  and  uncalled  for  at  Trevlyn 
Hold.  When  Mrs.  Chattaway  came  unexpectedly 
upon  anything  that  had  belonged  to  him,  she 
turned  quite  sick  with  the  fears  that  darted 
across  her  heart.  A  faint  hope  arose  within  her 
at  times — that  Rupert  had  gone,  as  Mr.  Chat- 
taway loudly,  and  perhaps  others  more  secretly 
surmised,  to  take  shelter  with  Mr.  Daw  in  his 
far-off  home  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  was  rejected 
almost  as  soon  as  felt.  She  knew,  none  better, 
that  Rupert  had  no  means,  no  money  to  carry 
him  thither.  Oh,  how  often,  how  often  did  she 
wish  to  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  they  had  never 
usurped  Trevlyn  Hold  !  It  seemed  that  the}' 
were  beginning  to  reap  all  the  bitter  fruits,  which 
had  been  so  long  a-ripening. 
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But  this  supposition,  which  had  brought  its 
momentary  hope  with  it  to  more  than  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  appeared  the 
only  outlet  where  hope  could  creep  in,  was  soon 
to  be  set  aside.  Two  letters  arrived  from  Mr. 
Daw :  one  to  Mr.  Freeman,  the  other  to  Kupert 
himself;  and  they  completely  did  away  with  the 
idea  that  had  been  obtaining  —  that  Rupert 
Trevlyn  had  found  his  way  thither. 

It  appeared  that  Rupert  had  written  an  account 
to  Mr.  Daw  of  these  unhappy  circumstances;  of 
his  setting  the  rick  on  fire  in  his  passion,  and  his 
being  arrested  for  it.  He  had  written  it  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  was  discharged  from 
custody.  And  by  the  contents  of  his  letter,  it 
was  evident  that  he  then  contemplated  returning 
to  the  Hold. 

"  These  letters  from  Mr.  Daw  settle  the 
question  —  that  Rupert  is  not  gone  there/' 
observed  Mr.  Freeman.  "  But  they  make  the 
mysteiy,  of  where  he  can  be,  greater." 

Yes,  they  did.  And  the  news  went  forth  to 
the  neighbourhood  that  Rupert  Trevlyn  had 
written  a  letter  subsequent  to  the  examination 
at  Barmester,  wherein  he  stated  that  he  was 
going  home  straight  to  the  Hold.  Gossip  never 
loses  in  the  carrying,  you  know. 

Jim  Sanders,  who  had  given  his  testimony  as 
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to  what  lie  saw  of  the  setting  of  the  rick  on  fire, 
and  was  discharged  and  at  work  again,  became 
quite  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  had  never  been 
made  so  much  of  in  his  life.  Tea  here,  supper 
there,  sups  of  ale  everywhere.  Everybody  was 
asking  Jim  the  particulars  of  that  later  night, 
and  Jim,  nothing  loth,  gave  them,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  his  own  comments. 

And  the  days  went  on,  and  the  ferment  in- 
creased, and  the  doubts  increased. 
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The  ferment  increased.  The  arguments  ob- 
taining in  the  neighbourhood  were  worthy  of 
being  listened  to,  if  only  in  a  curiously  logical 
point  of  view.  If  Rupert  Trevlyn  in  his  own 
handwriting  had  stated  that  he  was  going  home 
to  the  Hold  on  the  termination  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceeding at  Barmester  ;  and  if  Rupert  Trevlyn  (as 
was  evident)  never  did  get  to  the  Hold,  clearly  it 
was  Mr.  Chattaway  who  had  killed  and  buried  him. 
Absurd  as  the  deduction  may  be  to  you,  my  calm 
readers,  judging  from  a  sensible,  dispassionate 
point  of  view,  to  those  excited  gentry,  the  public, 
it  appeared  not  only  a  feasible  but  a  certain  con- 
clusion. The  thing  could  not  rest ;  interviews 
were  held  with  Mr.  Peterby,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  the  only  person  who  could  take  up  the  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  missing  and  ill-used  Rupert ;  and 
that  gentleman  bestirred  himself  to  make  inqui- 
ries.    Which  he  set  about  in  secret. 
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One  dark  night,  between  eight  and  nine,  the 
inmates  of  the  lodge  were  disturbed  by  a  knock- 
ing at  their  door — a  loud  imperative  knock,  as  if 
the  applicant  brought  with  him  both  impatience 
and  authority.  Ann  Canham — trying  her  poor 
eyes  over  some  dark  sewing  by  the  light  of  the 
small  and  solitary  candle — started  from  her  chair, 
and  remarked  that  her  heart  had  leaped  into  her 
mouth. 

Which  may  have  been  a  reason,  possibly,  for 
her  standing  still — face  and  hands  alike  uplifted 
in  consternation,  instead  of  answering  the  knock. 
It  was  repeated,  and  more  imperatively. 

Old  Canham  turned  his  head  round  and  looked 
at  her.  He  was  smoking  his  last  evening  pipe 
over  the  fire.     "  Thee  must  open  it,  Ann." 

Ann,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  went  meekly  to  the 
door,  wringing  her  hands.  What  she  expected 
might  be  at  the  door,  or  what  she  feared,  was 
best  known  to  herself ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  since 
Bowen,  the  superintendent,  had  pounced  upon 
her  a  few  days  before,  as  she  was  going  by  the 
police-station,  had  handed  her  inside,  and  put 
her  through  sundry  questions  as  we  put  a  boy 
through  his  catechism,  she  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
tremor.  She  may  have  concluded  it  was  Bowen 
at  the  door  now,  with  the  fellow  pair  of  handcuffs 
to  those  which  had  been  fitted  on  Jim  Sanders. 
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It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Peterby.  Ann  looked  sur- 
prised, but  lost  three  parts  of  her  tremor.  Drop- 
ping her  humble  curtsey,  she  was  about  to  ask 
his  pleasure,  when  he  brushed  past  her  without 
ceremony,  and  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  were  his  first  words  to  her. 
"  How  are  you,  Canham  ?  " 

Mark  had  risen,  and  stood  with  doubtful  gaze, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  what  the  visit  could  mean. 
"I  be  but  middlin',sir ; "  he  answered,  pushing 
his  pipe  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hearth. 
"  We  ain't  none  on  us  too  well,  sir,  I  reckon,  with 
this  uncertainty  hanging  over  our  minds,  as  to 
poor  Master  Rupert." 

"  It  is  the  business  I  have  come  about.  Sit 
down,  Ann  Canham,"  Mr.  Peterby  added,  settling 
himself  on  the  bench  opposite  Mark.  "  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  meekly  answered.  But  her 
hands  shook  so,  that  she  nearly  dropped  the  work 
she  had  taken  up. 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  cried  Mr. 
Peterby,  noticing  the  emotion.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  accuse  you  of  putting  him  out  of  sight,  as  it 
seems  busy  tongues  are  accusing  somebody  else. 
On  the  night  that  this  took  place,  the  encounter 
spoken  of  between  Mr.  Chattaway  and  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  you  were  passing,  I  believe,  near  the 
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spot.     You  must  tell  me  all  you  saw.     First  of 
all,  as  I  am  told,  you  encountered  Rupert." 

Ann  Canham  raised  her  shaking  hand  to  her 
brow,  and  wiped  the  moisture  that  had  gathered 
there.  Mr.  Peterby  had  begun  his  questioning 
in  a  hard,  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
amining a  witness  in  court,  and  it  did  not  tend  to 
re -assure  her.  Ann  Canham  was  often  laughed 
at  for  her  shrinking  timidity.  She  gave  him  the 
account  of  her  interview  with  Rupert  as  correctly 
as  she  could  remember  it. 

"He  said  nothing  to  you  of  his  intention  of 
going  off  anywhere  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Peterby,  when 
she  had  finished. 

"  Not  a  word,  sir.  He  said  he  had  got  nowhere 
to  go  to  ;  that  if  he  went  to  the  Hold,  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  might  be  for  horsewhipping  him  again. 
He  said  he  thought  he  should  lie  down  amid  the 
trees  till  morning." 

"  Did  you  leave  him  there  ?  " 

" 1  left  him  sitting  on  the  stile,  sir,  eating  the 
bread.  He  had  complained  of  hunger,  and  I  got 
him  to  take  a  part  of  a  cake  which  Mrs.  Freeman 
had  given  me  for  my  father." 

"  You  told  Bo  wen,  the  superintendent  at  the 
police-station,  that  you  asked  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  lodge  for  the  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  after  a  slight  pause. 
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"  Mr.  Bowen,  he  put  a  heap  of  questions  to  rue, 
and  what  with  being  confused  at  'em,  and  the 
fright  of  his  calling  me  into  the  place,  I  didn't 
well  know  what  I  said  in  answer  to  him." 

"  Bat  you  did  ask  Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

"  I  asked  him  if  he'd  be  pleased  to  take  shelter 
in  the  lodge  till  the  morning,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  nowhere  to  go  to.  But  he  spoke  out  quite 
sharp,  like,  at  my  asking  it,  and  said,  did  I  think 
he  wanted  to  get  me  and  father  into  trouble  with 
Mr.  Chattaway  ?  So  I  went  away,  sir,  leaving 
him  there." 

"  Well,  now,  just  tell  me  whom  you  met  after- 
wards." 

"  I  hadn't  got  above  three  parts  up  the  field, 
sir — it's  up  hill,  you  know — when  I  met  Mr. 
Chattaway.  I  stood  aside  off  the  narrow  path  to 
let  him  pass,  and  wished  him  good  night,  but  he 
didn't  answer  me  :  he  went  on.  Just  about  as  I 
came  close  to  the  road-stile,  I  see  Jim  Sanders 
coming  over  it,  so  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been, 
and  how  he  had  got  back  again,  having  heard  that 
he'd  not  been  found  all  day,  and  he  answered 
rather  impertinently  that  he'd  been  up  in  the 
moon.  The  moon  was  uncommon  bright  that 
night,  sir,  which  perhaps  made  him  think  to  say 
it,"  she  simply  added. 

"  Was  that  all  Jim  Sanders  said  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  B 
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*  Yes,  sir,  every  word.     He  went  on  down  the 
path  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry." 

"  In  the  same  direction  that  Mr.  Chattaway 
had  taken  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same.  There  is  but  that  one  path, 
sir." 

"  And  that  was  the  last  you  saw  of  them  ?  " 

Ann  Canham  stopped  to  snuff  the  candle  before 
she  answered.  "  That  was  all,  sir.  I  was  hasten- 
ing to  get  back  to  father,  knowing  he'd  be  wanting 
me,  for  I  was  late.  Mr.  Bowen,  he  kep'  on  telling 
me  it  was  strange  I  heard  nothing  of  the  encoun- 
ter, but  I  never  did.  I  must  ha'  been  out  of  the 
field  long  afore  Mr.  Chattawaj^  could  get  up  to 
Master  Rupert." 

"  Pity  but  you  had  waited,  had  gone  back," 
observed  Mr.  Peterby,  musingly.  "  It  might 
have  prevented  what  occurred." 

"  Pity,  perhaps,  but  I  had,  sir.  But  it  never 
once  came  into  my  head  that  anything  bad  would 
come  of  their  meeting.  Since,  after  I  came  to 
know  what  did  happen,  I  wondered  I  had  not 
thought  of  it.  But  if  I  had,  sir,  I  shouldn't  have 
dared  to  go  back  after  Mr.  Chattaway.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  my  place." 

Mr.  Peterby  sat  looking  at  Ann,  as  she  thought. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  was  so  wholly  buried  in 
reflection  as  to  see  nothing.     He  rose  from  the 
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settle.  "And  this  is  all  you  know  about  it! 
Well,  it  amounts  to  nothing  beyond  establishing 
the  fact  that  all  three — Rupert  Trevlyn,  Mr. 
Chattaway,  and  the  boy — were  on  the  spot  at  that 
time.  Good  night,  Canham.  I  hope  your  rheu- 
matism will  get  easier." 

Ann  Canham  opened  the  door  to  him,  and 
wished  him  good  night.  When  he  was  fairly  gone 
she  slipped  the  bolt,  and  stood  with  her  back 
against  the  door,  either  for  additional  security,  or 
to  recover  her  equanimity. 

"  Father,  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  all  the  time 
he  were  here,"  she  repeated.  "  See," — holding 
out  her  shaking  hands — "  see  the  twitter  I  be  in." 

"More  stupid  you!"  was  the  sympathising 
answer  of  old  Canham. 

The  public  ferment,  I  say,  did  not  lessen,  and 
the  matter  was  at  length  carried  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  in  so  far  as  that  the  advice  of  one  of 
them  was  asked  by  Mr.  Peterby.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Chattaway  had  gone  this  very  day  to 
Barmester.  He  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  inn-yard  where  he  generally  put  up,  when  his 
solicitor,  Mr.  Flood,  approached,  evidently  in  a 
state  of  excitement. 

"  What  a  mercy  that  I  found  you !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, out  of  breath.  "  Jackson  told  me  you 
were  in  town.     Come  along !  " 
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"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. 

"  Matter  ?  There's  enough  the  matter.  Peter- 
hjs  before  the  magistrates  at  this  very  moment 
preferring  a  charge  against  you  for  having  mur- 
dered Kupert  Trevlyn.  I  got  a  word  of  it  dropped 
to  me  in  the  oddest  manner,  and " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Chatta- 
way,  his  face  and  his  tongue  alike  in  a  blnze,  as 
he  stood  stock  still,  and  refused  to  stir  another 
step  without  an  answer. 

"  Come  along,  T  say.  There's  some  application 
being  made  to  the  magistrates  about  you,  and  my 

advice  is Mr.  Chattaway,"  added  the  lawyer,  in 

a  deeper,  almost  an  agitated  tone,  as  he  abruptly 
broke  off  his  words,  "  I  assume  that  you  are 
innocent  of  this.     You  are  ?  " 

"  Before  Heaven,  I  am  innocent !  "  thundered 
Mr.  Chattaway.     "  "What  do  you  mean,  Flood  ?  " 

"  Then  make  haste.  My  advice  to  you  is,  go 
right  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  confront  Peterby. 
Don't  let  the  magistrates  hear  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  by  which  they  would  pre- 
judge it.  Make  your  explanation  to  them,  and 
let  these  nasty  rumours  be  set  at  rest.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so  at 
first." 

Apparently  eager  as  himself  now,  Mr.  Chatta- 
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way  strode  along.  They  found  on  reaching  the 
courts  that  some  indifferent  cause  was  being 
heard  by  the  magistrates,  nothing  at  all  connected 
with  Mr.  Chattaway.  But  the  explanation  was 
obtained.  Mr.  Peterby  was  in  a  private  room 
with  one  of  the  bench  only — a  Captain  Mynn. 
With  scant  ceremony  the  interview  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  intruders. 

There  was  no  formal  complaint  being  made,  no 
accusation  being  lodged,  or  warrant  applied  for. 
Mr.  Peterby,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Captain  Mynn,  was  laying  the  case  before  him 
unofficially,  and  asking  his  advice  as  a  friend.  A 
short  explanation  on  either  side  ensued,  and 
Mr.  Peterby  turned  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  I  have  had  this  forced  upon  me,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  been  urged  for  days  and  days  past  to 
apply  for  a  warrant  against  you,  and  I  have  de- 
clined.    But  the  thing  is   going  so   far,   public 
opinion  is  becoming,  I  may  say,  so  urgent,  that  I 
find  if  I   don't  act,  it  will  be  taken  out  of  my 
hands,  and  given  to  those  who  have  less  scruple- 
than  I.     I  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  medium 
course  ;  and  I  came  here  asking  Captain  Mynn's.. 
opinion  as  a  friend — not  as  a  magistrate — whether 
I  should  have  sufficient  grounds  for  acting.     For 
myself,    I  honestly   confess   I  think  them   very 
slight ;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chattaway,  that  I 
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am  no  enemy  of  yours,  although  it  may  look  like 
it  at  this  moment." 

"  By  whom  have  you  been  urged  to  this  ? " 
coldly  asked  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  By  more  than  I  should  care  to  name  :  the 
public,  to  give  them  a  collective  word.  But  how 
the  wonder  you  obtained  cognisance  that  I  was 
here,  I  can't  make  out,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr. 
Flood.     "  Not  a  soul  knew  of  my  coming." 

"  As  we  have  met  here,  we  had  better  have  it 
out,"  was  Mr.  Flood's  answer,  disregarding  the 
question.  "It  is  my  advice  to  Mr.  Chattaway, 
and  he  wishes  it.  If  Mr.  Mynn  hears  your  side 
unofficially,  he  must,  in  justice,  hear  ours.  That's 
fair,  all  the  world  over." 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  not  very  usual,  perhaps  not 
an  orthodox  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  things  far  more  unorthodox  than  that, 
are  done  in  local  courts  eveiy  day.  Mr.  Mynn 
knew  by  public  rumour  all  the  particulars  of  the 
suspicion,  just  as  well  as  Mr.  Peterby  could  state 
them,  but  he  listened  attentively,  as  in  civility 
bound.  Mr.  Chattaway  dicl  not  deny  the  en- 
counter with  Rupert:  he  never  had  denied  it. 
He  acknowledged  that  they  were  neither  of  them 
very  cool ;  that  Rupert  was  the  first  to  strike, 
and  that  he,  Rupert,  fell  down,  or  was  knocked 
down.     Immediately  upon  that,  he,  Mr.  Chatta- 
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way,  heard  a  noise,  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
found  they  had  had  an  eavesdropper,  who  was 
then  making  off  across  the  field,  on  the  other  side 
the  grove.  He,  Mr.  Chattaway,  angry  at  the 
fact,  gave  pursuit,  in  the  hope  of  identifying  the 
intruder  (whom  he  had  since  discovered  to  he 
Jim  Sanders)  but  was  unable  to  catch  him,  the 
pursued  proving  himself  considerably  the  fleeter 
runner.  When  he  got  back  to  the  spot,  Rupert 
was  gone. 

"  How  long  may  you  have  been  absent  ?  "  in- 
quired Captain  Mynn  of  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  About  six  or  seven  minutes,  I  think.  I  ran 
to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  looked  into  the 
lane,  but  the  boy  had  escaped  beyond  view,  and  I 
then  walked  back  again.  It  would  take  about 
seven  minutes  ;  the  field  is  large." 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  found,  as  I  tell  you,  that  Rupert  had  disap- 
peared, and  I  re-traversed  the  ground  again  over 
the  lower  field,  and  went  on  to  Barbrook,  where 
I  had  business.  I  never  saw  Rupert  Trevlyn 
after  I  left  him  on  the  ground  ;  the  inference, 
therefore — nay,  the  absolute  certainty — is,  that 
he  must  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  my  absence 
to  get  up  and  escape." 

A  pause.  "  You  did  not  get  home,  I  believe, 
until  twelve  at  night,  or  thereabouts,"  remarked 
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Captain  Mynn.  "  Some  doubts  have  been  raised 
— as  jTou  are,  no  doubt,  aware — as  to  where  you 
could  have  spent  your  time." 

And  this  question  led  to  the  very  core  of  the 
suspicion.  Mr.  Chattaway  appeared  to  feel  that 
it  did,  and  he  hesitated.  He  had  spoken  in  a 
free,  open  manner  enough,  quite  different  from 
the  ungracious  and  sullen  one  that  generally 
characterised  him ;  but  he  hesitated  now. 

"  Strange  to  say,"  he  resumed,  "  I  could  not 
account  for  the  whole  of  my  time  that  evening. 
That  is,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  account  for  it  by 
proof,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  could  be  furnished. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  see  Hurnall,  the  agent  for 
the  Boorfield  mines,  and  that's  where  I  went. 
My  son  had  brought  me  home  news  from  Black- 
stone,  that  they  were  going  to  force  me  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  my  pit,  and  I  wanted  to 
consult  Hurnall  about  it ;  hu  is  up  to  every  trick 
and  turn,  and  knows  what  they  can  compel  an 
owner  to  do,  and  what  they  can't.  When  I  got 
to  Hurnall' s  house,  he  was  out ;  might  be  return- 
ing home  immediatelv,  the  servant  said,  or  might 
not  be  home  till  very  late.  She  asked  me  if  I 
could  go  in  and  wait ;  but  I  had  no  fancy  for 
sitting  in  a  close  room,  after  being  stifled  all  day 
in  the  close  court  here,  and  I  said  I  would  walk 
about.     I  walked   about   for   two    mortal   hours 
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before  Hurnall  came  ;  and  then  I  went  indoors 
with  him.     That's  the  whole  truth,  I'll  swear." 

"  Then  I'd  have  avowed  it  before,  had  I  been 
you,"  cried  Mr.  Peterby.  "  It's  your  non-attempt 
at  self-defence  that  has  done  half  the  mischief, 
and  given  the  colouring  to  the  suspicions." 

"  Self-defence  !  "  cried  Mr.  Chattaway,  throw- 
ing his  head  back.  "  When  a  man's  accused 
of  murder  by  a  set  of  brainless  idiots,  it  is 
punishment  he'd  like  to  give  them,  not  self- 
defence." 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  we  can't  always 
do  as  we  like :  if  we  could,  the  world  might  be 
better  worth  living  in." 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  to  the  magistrate.  "  I 
have  told  you  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  I  know 
it ;  and  you  may  judge  whether  these  unneigh- 
bourly reports  have  not  merited  all  my  contempt. 
You  can  question  Hurnall,  who  will  tell  you 
where  he  met  me,  and  how  long  I  stayed  with 
him  afterwards.  As  to  Rupert  Trevlyn,  I  have 
no  more  idea  where  he  is  than  Mr.  Peterby  him- 
self has.  He  will  turn  up  some  time,  there's  not 
the  least  doubt ;  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  I'll 
then  bring  him  to  justice,  should  it  be  ten  years 
to  come." 

There  was  nothing  more  for  Mr.  Chattaway  to 
say   or  to   wait  for,  and   he  went  out  with  his 
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solicitor.  Mr.  Peterby  turned  to  Captain  Mynn 
witb  a  questioning  glance. 

The  magistrate  shook  his  head.  "  My  opinion 
is  that  you  cannot  proceed  "with  this,  Mr.  Peterby. 
Were  you  to  bring  the  matter  officially  before 
the  bench,  I  for  one  would  not  entertain  it ; 
neither,  I  am  sure,  would  my  brother  magistrates. 
Mr.  Chattaway  is  no  favourite  of  ours,  but  he 
must  have  justice.  That  there  are  points  of 
suspicion  connected  with  the  case,  I  can't  deny  ; 
but  every  one  may  be  explained  awa}T.  If  what 
he  says  be  true,  they  are  explained  away." 

"  All  but  the  two  hours,  when  he  says  he  was 
walking  about,  waiting  for  Hurnall." 

"  It  may  have  been  so.  No ;  upon  these  very 
slight  grounds,  it  is  of  no  use  to  press  for  a 
warrant  against  Mr.  Chattaway.  The  very  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  would  almost  be  its  answer. 
A  gentleman  of  position  and  property,  a  county 
magistrate,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  in  these 
enlightened  days  !     Nonsense,  Mr.  Peterby  !  " 

And  Mr.  Peterby  echoed  the  words  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  went  forth  prepared  to  echo  it  to 
those  who  had  urged  him  on  to  ask  whether  the 
charge  could  be  made. 
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So  the  magistrates  declined  to  interfere,  and 
Mr.  Chattaway  went  about  a  free  man.  But  not 
an  untainted  one — if  condemnatory  opinions  can 
taint — for  the  neighbourhood  was  still  free  in  its 
comments,  and  openly  accused  him  of  having 
made  away  with  Rupert.  Mr.  Chattaway  had  his 
retaliation :  he  offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  incendiary  Rupert  Trevlyn,  and  the  walls 
for  miles  round  were  placarded  with  the  hand- 
bills. The  police,  urged  to  it  by  him,  re-com- 
menced their  search  with  vigour,  and  Mr. 
Chattaway  actually  talked  of  sending  to  the 
metropolis  for  an  experienced  detective.  One 
thing  was  indisputable — that  if  Rupert  were  in 
life  he  must  keep  himself  from  the  vicinity  of 
Trevlyn  Hold.  Nothing  could  save  him  from 
the  law,  if  taken  a  second  time.  Jim  Sanders 
would  not  be  kidnapped  again,  to  prevent  his 
proving  the  firing  of  the  rick ;  he  had  already 
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testified   to   it   officially ;   and   Mr.    Chattaway's 
vengeance  was  athirst  for  satisfaction. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  was  going  on  well  nigh 
to  break  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Chattawaj7.     Looking 
at  it  in  any  light,  it  was  bad  enough.     The  fear 
touching   her    husband,   not    the   less   startling 
and  terrible   from   its     excessive   improbability, 
was  dissipated,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing her  he  was,  so  far,  innocent ;  but  her  fears 
for  Rupert  kept  her  in  a  perpetual  state  of  in- 
ward terror.      Miss   Diana  publicly   condemned 
Rupert :    this   hiding   from    justice    (if   he    was 
hiding)  she  regarded  in  a  light  only  in  a  degree 
less  reprehensible  than  the   crime  itself,   as   did 
Mrs.  Ryle ;  and    had    Miss   Diana  met  Rupert 
returning  home  some  fine  day,  she  would  have 
laid    her     hand    upon     him    as    effectually    as 
Mr.  Dumps  himself,  and  said,  "  You   shall  not 
go    again."      Do   not   mistake   Miss   Diana :    it 
would  not  have  pleased  her  to    see    Rupert — a 
Trevlyn — stand   at  the  bar  of  a  public  tribunal 
to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  his  country :  what 
she  would  have  done  was,  to  take  Rupert  home 
to    the   Hold,  marshalled  by  her  hand,   and  say 
to  Chattaway,  "  Here  he  is,  but  you  must  forgive 
him :    you   must  forgive  him,   because   he   is   a 
Trevlyn ;  and  a    Trevlyn  cannot  be  brought   to 
disgrace."     Miss  Diana  had  full  confidence  in  her 
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own  influential  power  to  command  this :  others 
wisely  doubted  whether  any  amount  of  inter- 
ference on  any  part  would  avail  now  with  Mr. 
Chattaway.  His  wife  felt  that  it  would  not :  she 
felt  that  were  poor  Rupert  to  venture  home, 
even  in  twelve  months  to  come,  trusting  that 
time  and  clemency  had  effected  his  pardon,  he 
would  be  sacrificed :  between  Miss  Diana's  policy, 
and  Mr.  Chattaway's  opposite  policy,  he  would 
inevitably  be  sacrificed.  Altogether,  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway's life  was  more  painful  now  Rupert  had 
gone,  than  it  had  been  when  he  was  at  home. 

Cris  was  against  Rupert ;  Octave  was  bitterly 
against  him  ;  Maude  went  about  the  house  with  a 
white  face  and  shrinking  heart,  her  health  and 
her  spirits  alike  giving  way  under  the  tension. 
Suspense  is,  of  all  evils,  the  worst  to  bear  :  and 
they  who  loved  Rupert,  Maude  and  her  aunt 
Edith,  were  victims  to  it  hourly  and  daily.  The 
bow  was  always  strung.  On  the  one  hand  was 
the  latent  doubt  that  he  had  come  to  some 
violent  end  that  night,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chat- 
taway's denial ;  and  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  it,  try  as  they  would,  or  of  the  wTetched 
speculation  it  brought  in  its  train  :  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  lively  dread  that  he  was  but  con- 
cealing himself,  and  might  be  ^discovered  by  the 
police  any  day  that   the  sun  arose.     They   had 
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speculated  so  much  upon  where  he  could  be, 
that  the  ever -recurring  thought  brought  now 
only  its  heart- sickness ;  and  Maude  had  the  ad- 
ditional pain  of  hearing  petty  shafts  lanced  at 
her  because  she  was  his  sister.  Mrs.  Chattaway 
prayed  upon  her  bended  knees  that,  hard  to  be 
borne  as  the  suspense  was,  Kupert  might  not 
come  back  until  time  should  have  softened  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Chattawa}r,  and  the  grievous  charge 
pending  against  Rupert  be  done  away  with  for  the 
want  of  a  prosecutor. 

Nora  was  in  the  midst  of  bustle  at  Trevlyn 
Farm.  And  Nora  was  also  in  an  explosive  temper. 
It  was  the  annual  custom  there,  when  the  busy 
time  of  harvest  was  fully  over  to  institute  a 
general  house -renovating  :  summer  curtains  were 
taken  down,  and  winter  ones  were  put  up,  carpets 
were  shaken,  floors  and  paint  scoured;  and  the 
place,  in  short,  to  use  an  ordinary  expression, 
was  turned  inside  out. 

There  was  more  than  usual  to  be  done  this 
year:  for,  mendings  and  alterations  had  to  be 
made  in  sundry  curtains,  and  the  upholstering 
woman,  by  name  Brown,  had  been  at  Trevlyn 
Farm  the  last  day  or  two,  getting  forward  with 
her  task.  The  ruse  made  use  of  by  Nora  in  the 
court  of  Barmester,  to  wile  Farmer  Apperley 
over  to  a  private   conference,  though  used  then 
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but  as  a  ruse,  had  really  contained  some  point  in 
it,  for  negotiations  were  going  on  with  that  in- 
dustrious member  of  the  upholstering  society, 
through  Mrs.  Apperley,  who  had  recommended 
her  to  Nora. 

Mrs.  Brown  sat  in  the  centre  of  a  pile  of  cur- 
tains, plying  her  needle  steadily  :  the  finishing 
stitches  were  being  put  to  the  work :  at  least,  they 
would  be  before  night  should  fall.  Mrs.  Brown, 
a  sallow  woman  with  an  ever-perpetual  cold  in 
her  head,  preferred  to  work  in  out- door  costume  ; 
a  black  poke  bonnet  and  faded  woollen  shawl 
of  red  plaid  crossed  over  her  shoulders.  Nora 
stood  by  her  in  a  very  angry  mood,  her  arms 
folded,  just  as  though  she  had  nothing  to  do : 
which  would  be  a  circumstance  to  be  noticed  at 
these  cleaning  times. 

For  Nora  never  let  the  grass  grow  under  her 
feet,  or  under  anybody  else's  feet,  when  there 
was  work  to  do.  By  dint  of  beginning  hours 
before  daylight,  and  keeping  at  it  hours  after 
night-fall — in  point  of  fact,  by  making  that  one 
day  in  the  year  four-and-twenty  hours  long  in- 
stead of  twelve — she  succeeded  in  getting  it  all 
over  in  the  day.  Herself,  Nanny,  and  Ann  Can- 
ham  put  their  best  energies  into  it,  one  or  two  of 
the  men  were  set  to  rub  at  the  mahogany  furni- 
ture,  and   Mrs.    Byle    had   to    dispense    almost 
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entirety  with  being  waited  upon.  And  Nora's 
present  anger  arose  from  the  fact  that  Ann  Can- 
ham,  by  some  extraordinary  mischance,  had  not 
made  her  appearance. 

It  was  putting  things  nearly  at  a  stand-still, 
as  Nora  complained  to  Mrs.  Brown.  The  two 
cleaners  of  the  rooms  were  Nanny  and  Ann 
Canham.  Nanny  was  doing  her  part,  but  what 
was  to  become  of  the  other  part  ?  and  where 
could  Ann  Canham  be  ?  Nora  kept  her  eyes 
turned  on  the  window,  as  she  talked  and  grum- 
bled, watching  for  the  return  of  Jim  Sanders, 
whom  she  had  dispatched  to  see  after  Ann 
Canham. 

Presently  she  discovered  him  approaching,  and 
she  went  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open  long 
before  the  lad  could  be  at  it.  "  She  can't 
come,"  he  called  out,  when  he  at  length  came 
up. 

"  Not  come  !  "  echoed  Nora,  in  wrathful  con- 
sternation, looking  as  if  she  felt  inclined  to  beat 
Jim  for  bringing  the  message.  "  What  on  earth 
does  she  mean  by  that?" 

"  Well,  she  said  her  father  was  poorty,  and  she 
couldn't  leave  him,"  returned  Jim. 

Nora  could  scarcely  speak  for  indignation. 
Old  Canham,  as  was  known  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  been  poorty  for  years,  and  it  never  kept 
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Ann  at  home  before.     "  I  don't  believe  it,"  said 
she,  in  her  perplexity. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  neither,"  returned  Jim. 
"  I'm  almost  sure  that  old  Canham  was  sat  right 
afore  the  fire,  a  smoking  his  pipe  as  usual.  She 
drawed  the  door  to  behind  her,  all  in  a  hurry, 
while  she  talked  to  me,  but  not  afore  I  see  old 
Canham  there.     I  be  next  to  certain  on  it." 

Nora  could  not  understand  the  state  of  affairs. 
Ann  Canham,  humble,  industrious,  grateful  for 
any  day's  work  offered  to  her,  had  never  failed  to 
come,  when  engaged,  in  all  Barbrook's  experience. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  morrow  was  Satur- 
day ;  and,  to  have  the  cleaning  extend  to  that  day 
(as  it  inevitably  would,  failing  the  help  of  Ann 
Canham),  would  have  upset  the  farm's  regularity 
and  Nora's  temper  for  a  month.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  doubt  of  its  being  done,  as  it  was;  for  Ann  Can- 
ham ought  to  have  been  there  and  at  work  hours 
before. 

Nora  took  a  sudden  resolution.  She  snatched 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  from  the  pegs  where  they 
hung,  and  set  off  for  the  lodge,  determined  to 
bring  Ann  Canham  back,  willing  or  unwilling,  or 
to  know  the  reason  why.  This  contretemps  in  the 
yearly  cleaning  would  never  be  forgotten  by  Nora 
during  life. 

Without  any  superfluous  civility  of  knocking, 
vol.  in.  f 
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Nora  proceeded  to  open  the  door  and  enter  when 
she  reached  the  lodge.  But  the  door  was  locked. 
"What  can  that  he  for?"  ejaculated  Nora — for 
she  had  never  known  the  lodge  door  to  be  locked 
in  the  day-time.  "  She  expects  I  shall  come  after 
her,  and  thinks  she'll  keep  me  out !  " 

Without  the  intervention  of  an  instant,  Nora's 
face  was  at  the  window,  to  reconnoitre  the  inte- 
rior. She  saw  the  smock-frock  of  old  Mark  dis- 
appearing through  the  opposite  door,  as  quickly 
as  was  consistent  with  his  rheumatic  state.  Nora 
rattled  at  the  handle  of  the  door  with  one  hand, 
and  knocked  sharply  on  its  panel  with  the  other. 
Ann  Canham  opened  it. 

"  Now  then,  xinn  Canham,  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  "  she  began,  pushing  by  Ann  Canham, 
who  stood  in  the  way,  almost  as  if  she  would  have 
kept  her  out. 

"  I  beg  a  humble  pardon,  ma'am,  a  hundred 
times,"  was  the  low,  deprecating  answer.  "  I'd 
do  anything  a'most,  rather  nor  disappoint — such 
a  thing  I'm  sure  as  never  happened  to  me  yet — 
but  Fm  obliged.  Father,  he's  too  poorly  for  me 
to  leave  him." 

Nora  surveyed  her  critically.  The  woman  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  inward  discomfort,  if  not 
terror.  She  was  trembling  visibly,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  suppress  it,  and  her  lips  were  white. 
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"  I  got  a  boy  to  run  down  to  Mrs.  Sanders's 
this  morning  at  day-light,  and  ask  her  to  go  in 
my  place,"  resumed  Ann  Canham.  "  Until  Jim 
came  up  here  a  short  while  agone,  I  never  thought 
but  what  she  had  went." 

"What's  the  reason  you  can't  come?"  de- 
manded Nora,  her  tone  one  of  uncompromising 
sternness. 

"  Fd  come  but  for  father.     He " 

"  You  needn't  peril  your  soul  with  deliberate 
untruths,"  interrupted  angry  Nora.  "A  woman 
at  your  age  ought  to  fear  'em,  Ann  Canham. 
There's  nothing  the  matter  with  your  father ; 
nothing  that  need  hinder  your  coming  out.  If 
he's  well  enough  to  be  here  in  the  house  place, 
smoking  his  pipe,  he's  well  enough  for  you 
to  leave  him.  He  was  smoking.  Haven't  I 
got  the  smoke  now  in  my  nostrils  ?  and  what's 
that?" — pointing  to  the  pipe  which  her  quick 
eyes  had  detected,  pushed  into  a  corner  of  the 
hearth. 

Ann  Canham  stood  the  picture  of  confusion 
and  helplessness  under  the  reproach.  She  stam- 
mered out  that  she  "  daredn't  leave  him :  he  wasn't 
hisself  to-day." 

"  He  was  enough  himself  to  make  off  to  avoid 
seeing  me,"  said  angry  Nora.  "  What's  to  be- 
come of  my  cleaning  ?     Who's  to   do  it  if  you 

F   2 
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don't?  I  insist  upon  your  coming,  Ann  Can- 
ham  ?  " 

It  appeared  almost  beyond  Ann  Canham's 
courage  to  bring  out  a  second  refusal,  and  she 
burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke  it.  She  had  never 
offended  afore,  and  she  hoped,  if  forgive  this 
time,  never  to  offend  again:  but  to  leave  her  father 
that  day  was  impossible. 

And  Nora  had  to  take  the  refusal,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  She  went  away,  searching  for  the 
woman's  motive,  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
wanting  a  better,  that  she  must  have  some  sewing 
in  hand  which  she  was  compelled  to  finish ;  but, 
that  Mark's  illness  was  detaining  her,  she  be- 
lieved not.  Still,  she  could  not  comprehend  it. 
Ann  Canham  had  always  been  so  eager  to  oblige, 
so  simple,  so  open-minded.  Had  sewing  really 
detained  her,  she  would  have  brought  it  out  to 
show  to  Nora ;  she  would  have  told  the  truth, 
not  have  laid  the  excuse  to  her  father's  state  of 
health.  Nora  was  puzzled,  and  that  was  a  thing 
she  hated.  Humiliating  upon  all  this  as  she 
walked  along,  she  met  Mrs.  Chattaway.  Nora, 
who,  when  suffering  under  a  personal  grievance, 
must  dilate  upon  it  to  everybod}',  favoured  Mrs. 
Chattaway  with  an  account  of  Ann  Canham, 
her  extraordinary  conduct,  and  her  ingratitude. 

"  Eely  upon   it,    her   father    is   ill,"  was   the 
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answer  of  Mrs.  Chattaway.  "  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  think  so,  Nora.  Yesterday  I  was  at  Barmester 
with  my  sister,  and  as  we  pulled  up  at  the  che- 
mist's where  I  had  business,  Ann  Canham  came 
out  with  a  bottle  of  medicine  in  her  hand.  I 
asked  her  who  was  ill,  and  she  said  it  was  her 
father.  I  remarked  to  the  chemist  afterwards 
that  I  supposed  Mark  Canham  had  a  fresh 
attack  of  rheumatism,  but  he  replied  that  it  was 
fever." 

"  Fever  ! "  echoed  Nora. 

"  I  exclaimed  as  you  do :  but  the  chemist  per- 
sisted that  by  Ann  Canham's  account,  Mark  must 
be  suffering  from  a  species  of  low  fever.  As  we 
returned,  my  sister  stopped  the  pony-carriage  at 
the  lodge,  and  Ann  came  out  to  us.  She  ex- 
plained it  differently  from  the  chemist :  what  she 
had  meant  to  imply  when  she  went  for  the  medi- 
cine was,  that  her  father  was  feverish — but  he  was 
better  then,  she  said.  Altogether,  I  judge  that  he 
is  a  little  worse  than  usual,  and  it  may  be  that  she 
was  afraid  to  leave  him  to- day. " 

"  Well,"  said  Nora,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
saw  old  Canham  stealing  out  of  the  room  when 
I  knocked  at  it,  just  as  though  he  did  not  want 
to  be  seen.  He  was  smoking,  too.  I  can't  make 
it  out." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  was  neither  so  speculative  nor 
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so  curious  as  Nora ;  perhaps  not  so  keen  :  she 
viewed  it  as  nothing  extraordinary  that  Mark 
Canham  should  be  rather  worse  than  usual,  or 
that  his  daughter  should  decline  to  go  out  and 
leave  him. 

Much  later  in  the  day — in  fact,  when  the  after- 
noon was  getting  on — Ann  Canham,  with  a  wild 
scared  look  in  her  face,  turned  out  of  the  lodge. 
She  took  the  road  towards  Trevlyn  Farm.  Not 
in  an  open,  bold  manner,  as  folks  do  who  are  not 
afraid  of  dogs  and  policemen,  but  in  a  timorous, 
uncertain,  hesitating  fashion,  that  did  give  the 
idea  that  she  must  dread  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Plunging  into  the  fields  when  she  was 
nearing  the  farm,  she  stole  along  under  cover 
of  the  hedge,  until  she  reached  the  one  which 
skirted  the  fold-yard.  Cautiously  raising  her 
face  to  take  a  view  over  it  of  what  might  be 
on  the  other  side,  it  came  almost  into  contact 
with  another  face,  which  was  raised  there  to  see 
anything  there  might  be  to  see  on  this — the  face 
of  policeman  Dumps. 

Ann  Canham  uttered  a  shrill  scream,  and  flew 
away  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her.  Perhaps 
of  all  living  beings,  Mr.  Dumps  was  about  the 
last  she  would  have  preferred  to  encounter  just 
then.  That  gentleman  made  his  way  to  a  side 
gate,  and  called  after  her. 
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"  What  be  you  afeard  on,  Ann  Canham  ?  Did 
you  think  it  was  a  mad  bull  a-looking  over  at 
you?" 

It  occurred  to  Ann  Canham  that  her  starting 
away  in  that  extraordinary  fashion  could  only  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  the  near  companion  - 
ship  of  a  mad  bull,  or  some  other  obnoxious 
animal,  and  that  the  policeman  might  be  for  set- 
ting himself  to  the  work  of  discovering  her  motive 
— it  lying  in  the  nature  of  a  policeman's  work  so 
to  do.  That  thought,  or  some  other,  made  her 
turn  slowly  back  again,  and  confront  Mr.  Dumps. 
"What  was  you  afeard  on  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"Not  of  nothing  in  particular,  please,  sir,"  she 
answered.  "  It  was  the  suddenness  like  of  seeing 
a  face  there  that  startled  me." 

Mr.  Dumps  thought  she  looked  curiously 
startled  still.  But  that  complacent  official,  being 
accustomed  by  the  bare  fact  of  his  presence  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  boys  and  other  scape- 
graces of  the  parish,  did  not  give  it  a  second 
thought.  "  Were  you  looking  for  anybody  ?  "  he 
asked,  simply  as  an  idle  question. 

"No,  sir.     I  just  put  my  head  up   over  the 
hedge  without  meaning.     I  didn't  want  nothing." 
Mr.  Dumps,  in  the  lofty  manner  patronised  by 
some  of  his  tribe,  turned  away  on  his  heel  with- 
out  condescending   so  much  as  a  "good  after- 
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noon."  Ann  Canham  pursued  her  way  along 
the  side  hedge  which  skirted  the  fold-yard,  the 
hedge  which  was  at  right  angles  with  that  skirt- 
ing the  road.  Anybody  observing  her  closely 
might  have  detected  indications  of  trembling 
about  her  still.  In  a  cautious  and  timid  manner, 
she  at  length  turned  her  head  round,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Mr.  Dumps's  movements. 

Mr.  Dumps — and  what  had  taken  him  into  the 
fold-yard  at  Mr.  Kyle's,  Ann  Canham  could  not 
guess,  unless  it  might  be  that  he  was  looking  after 
Nanny — had  turned  into  the  road,  and  was  pursu- 
ing his  way  slowly  down  it.  Every  step  carried 
him  farther  from  Ann  Canham;  and  when  he 
was  fairly  out  of  sight,  the  sigh  of  relief  she  gave 
was  long  and  deep. 

But  of  course  there  was  no  certainty  that  he 
would  not  be  coming  back  again.  Possibly  it  was 
that  insecurity  that  caused  Ann  Canham  to  take 
stolen  looks  over  into  the  fold-yard,  and  then 
duck  down  her  head  under  the  hedge,  as  if  she 
had  been  at  some  forbidden  play.  But  Mr. 
Dumps  did  not  come  back  again;  and  yet  she 
continued  her  game. 

A  full  hour  by  the  sun  had  she  been  at  it;  and 
by  her  countenance,  by  the  almost  despairing  oc- 
casional movement  of  her  hands,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  she  was  growing  sadly  anxious  and 
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weary,  when  Jim  Sanders  emerged  from  some  one 
of  the  out-buildings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fold- 
yard,  and  began  to  traverse  it  towards  the  other 
end.  To  do  this  he  had  to  pass  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  hedge  where  the  by-play  was  going 
on  :  and  somewhat  to  his  surprise  he  heard  him- 
self called  to  in  hushed  and  covert  tones.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  spot  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded, he  saw  the  well-tanned  straw  bonnet,  the 
care-worn  brow,  and  weak  eyes  of  Ann  Canhani 
raised  above  the  hedge.  She  beckoned  to  him 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  then  all  signs  of 
her  disappeared. 

"  If  ever  I  see  the  like  o'  that !  "  soliloquised 
Jim.  "  What's  up  with  Ann  Canham  ?  "  He 
approached  the  hedge,  and  bawled  out  to  know 
wrhat  she  wanted. 

"Hush — sh — sh — sh  !  "  came  forth  the  warning 
sound  from  the  other  side.  "  Come  round  here 
to  me,  Jim." 

Considerably  astonished,  thinking  perhaps  Ann 
Canham  had  got  a  litter  of  live  puppies  to  show 
him — for,  if  Jim  had  a  weakness  for  anything  on 
earth,  it  was  for  those  charming  specimens  of  the 
young  animal  world — he  made  his  way  through 
the  gate  round  to  Ann  Canham.  Ann  had  no 
puppies ;  nothing  but  a  small  note  in  her  hand, 
wafered  down  and  pressed  with  a  thimble. 
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"  Is  the  master  anywhere  about,  Jim  ?  " 

"  He's  just  gone  into  the  barn  now.  The  men 
be  thrashing.'" 

Ann  Canham  paused  a  moment.  Jim  stared 
at  her. 

"  Could  3'ou  just  do  me  a  bit  o'  service,  Jim?  " 
she  resumed. 

Jim,  a  good-natured  lad  at  all  times,  replied 
that  he  supposed  he  could  if  he  tried.  But  he 
stared  still ;  he  was  puzzled  by  this  extraordinary 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  quiet  Ann  Canham. 

"  I  -want  this  bit  of  a  letter  give  to  him,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  what  she  held.  "  I  want  it  give 
to  him  when  he's  by  hisself  like,  so  that  it  don't 
get  seen  as  it's  give  to  him.  Could  you  manage  it, 
Jim?" 

"  I  dare  say  I  could,"  replied  Jim.  "  What  is 
the  letter  ?     What's  inside  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  concerns  Mr.  Byle,"  said  Ann  Can- 
ham, after  a  perceptible  hesitation.  "Jim,  if 
you'll  do  this  faithful  for  me,  I  won't  forget  it. 
Mind  you  watch  }rour  opportunity  ;  and  keep  the 
letter  inside  your  smock-frock,  for  fear  anybody 
should  see  it." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Jim.  He  took  the  note  from 
her,  put  it  in  his  trousers'  pocket  underneath  his 
smock-frock,  and  went  back  towards  the  barn 
whistling.      Ann    Canham    turned    homewards, 
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flying  over  the  ground  now  as  if  she  were  running 
a  race. 

Jim  had  not  to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  He 
met  his  master  coming  out  of  the  barn.  The 
doorway  was  dark;  the  thrashing  men  were  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  barn,  and  no  eyes  were  near. 
Jim  could  not  help  some  of  the  mystery  which 
had  appeared  in  Ann  Canham's  manner  from  ex- 
tending to  his  own. 

"What's  this  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  Ann  Canham  brought  it,  sir.  She  was  hiding 
t'other  side  the  yard  hedge  and  called  to  me,  and 
she  telled  me  to  be  sure  to  give  it  when  nobody 
was  by." 

George  took  the  missive  to  the  door  and  looked 
at  it.  A  piece  of  white  paper,  which  had  appar- 
ently served  to  wrap  tea  in,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  folded  in  an  awkward  fashion,  and  watered 
down  with  a  thimble.     No  direction. 

He  pulled  it  open  ;  the  wafer,  made  very  wet, 
was  not  dry  yet;  and  he  saw  a  few  words  in  a 
sprawling  hand  : 

"Don't  betray  me,  George.  Come  to  mo  in  secret  as  soon 
as  you  can.     I  think  I  am  dying." 

And  in  spite  of  its  being  signatureless  ;  in  spite 
of  the  scrawled  characters,  the  blotted  wTords, 
George  Ryle  recognised  the  handwriting  of 
Rupert  Trevlyn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SURPRISE  FOR  GEORGE  RYLE. 

On  the  hard  flock  hed  in  the  lean-to  upper  back 
room  at  the  lodge,  he  lay.  As  George  Ryle  stood 
there  bending  over  him,  he  could  have  touched 
anjT  part  of  the  walls  around  ;  he  would  have 
bumped  against  the  ceiling,  had  he  raised  his 
head  upright.  The  explanation  of  Jim  Sanders 
that  it  was  Ann  Canham  who  brought  the  note, 
guided  George  naturally  to  the  lodge ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  known  where  to  look  for  him. 
One  single  question  to  old  Canham  as  he  entered 
— "  Is  he  here  ?  " — and  George  bounded  up  the 
stairs. 

Ann  Canham,  who  was  standing  over  the  bed 
—  her  head  just  escaped  the  ceiling — turned  to 
George.  Trouble  and  pain  were  on  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  He  is  in  the  delirium  now,  sir.  I  was  afeard 
he  would  be." 

George  Kyle  could  make  no  reply  for  astonish- 
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merit.  Never  had  lie  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  to 
Rupert's  being  concealed  at  the  lodge.  "  Has  he 
been  here  long  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  All  along,  sir ;  since  the  night  he  was 
missed,"  was  the  reply  of  Ann  Canham.  "  After 
I  had  got  home  that  night,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  might  be,  and  I  was  telling  father  about  Master 
Rupert's  having  took  the  half  loaf  in  his  hunger,  he 
come  knocking  at  the  door  to  be  let  in.  Chatta- 
way  and  him  had  met  and  quarrelled,  he  told  me, 
and  he  was  knocked  down,  and  his  shoulder  was 
hurt,  and  he  felt  tired  and  sick  ;  and  he  said  he'd 
stop  with  us  till  the  morning,  and  be  away  afore 
daylight,  so  that  we  should  not  get  into  trouble 
for  sheltering  of  him.  He  got  me  to  lend  him  my 
pen  and  ink,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  there 
foreign  gentleman,  Mr.  Daw.  After  that,  with  a 
dreadful  deal  of  pressing,  sir,  I  got  him  to  come 
up  to  this  here  bed,  and  I  lay  on  the  settle  down- 
stairs for  the  night.  Afore  daylight  I  was  up, 
and  had  got  the  fire  alight,  and  the  kettle  on,  to 
make  him  a  cup  o'  tea  afore  he  started,  but  he  did 
not  come  down.  I  came  up  here  and  found  him 
ill ;  his  shoulder  was  stiff  and  painful,  and  he  wras 
bruised  and  sore  all  over,  and  he  thought  he 
couldn't  get  out  o'  bed.  Well,  sir,  he  stopped, 
and  he  have  been  here  ever  since,  getting  worse, 
and  me  just  frightened  out  of  my  life,  for  fear  he 
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should  be  found  by  Mr.  Chattaway  or  them  police, 
and  took  off  to  prison.  I  was  sick  for  the  whole 
day  after,  sir,  that  time  that  Mr.  Bowen  called 
me  into  his  station-house,  and  set  on  to  question 
me," 

George  was  occupied,  looking  at  Eupert. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  semi- delirium  ;  George  feared  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  danger. 
The  bed  was  low  and  narrow,  evidently  hard,  the 
flock  of  the  mattress  collected  into  lumps ;  the 
bolster  small  and  almost  as  low  as  the  bed. 
Rupert's  head  lay  on  it  quietly  enough  ;  his  hair, 
which  had  grown  very  long  since  his  confinement, 
fell  around  him  in  a  wavy  mass  ;  his  cheeks  wore 
the  hectic  crimson  of  fever,  his  blue  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright.  There  was  no  speculation 
in  those  eyes.  They  were  partially  closed,  and 
though  the  entrance  of  Gecrge  caused  them  to  be 
turned  to  him,  there  was  nothing  of  recognition 
in  their  light.  His  arms  were  flung  outside 
the  bed,  .the  wristbands  pushed  up  as  if  from 
heat. 

"  I  have  put  him  on  a  shirt  o'  father's,  sir,  when 
his  have  wanted  washing,"  explained  Ann  Can- 
ham,  to  whom  it  was  natural  to  relate  minute 
details.  "  Things  needs  to  be  shifted  oftener 
when  one's  abed  nor  when  one's  up." 
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"  How  long  has  he  been  without  conscious- 
ness ?  "  inquired  George. 

"Just 'about  for  the  last  hour,  sir.  He  writ 
that  letter  that  I  brought  to  you,  and  when  I 
come  back  he  was  like  this.  Maybe  he'll  come 
to  himself  again  presently ;  he  have  been  as  bad 
as  this  at  times  in  the  last  day  or  two.  I'm  so 
afeard  of  its  going  on  to  brain  fever.  If  he 
should  get  into  a  state  of  raving,  we  could  never 
keep  his  being  here  a  secret;  he'd  be  heard 
outside." 

"  He  ought  to  have  had  a  doctor  to  him  before 
this." 

"  But  how  is  one  to  be  got  here  ?  "  debated 
Ann  Canham.  "  Once  a  doctor  knew  where  Mr. 
Eupert  was,  he  might  be  for  betraying  it — there's 
the  reward,  3-011  know,  sir.  And  how  could  we 
get  a  doctor  in  without  its  being  known  at  the 
Hold  ?      What  mightn't  Chattaway  suspect?  " 

George  remained  silent,  revolving  what  she 
said.  There  were  difficulties  undoubtedly  in  the 
way. 

"Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I've  been  in,  sir, 
especially  since  he  got  worse.  At  first,  he  just  lie 
here  quiet,  more  as  if  he  was  glad  of  the  rest,  and 
my  chief  care  was  to  keep  folks  as  far  as  I  could 
out  o'  the  lodge,  bathe  his  shoulder,  and  bring 
him  up  a  share  of  our  poor  meals.     But  since  he 
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got  worse,  and  the  fever  came  upon  him,  I've 
been  half  dazed, -wondering  what  I  ought  to  do. 
There  were  two  people  I  thought  I  might  speak 
to — you,  sir,  and  Madam.  But  Mr.  Eupert,  he 
was  again  it,  and  father  he  was  dead  again  it : 
they  were  afraid,  you  see,  that  if  only  one  was 
told,  it  might  come  to  be  known  that  he  was 
here.  Father,  he's  old  now,  and  a'most  helpless ; 
he  couldn't  do  a  stroke,  toward  getting  his  own 
living.  If  I  be  out  afore  daylight  at  any  of  my 
places  o'  work,  it's  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  open 
the  gate  and  fasten  it  back :  and  he  knows  that 
Mr.  Chattaway  would  turn  us  from  this,  right  off 
the  estate,  if  it  come  to  be  known  that  we  had 
sheltered  Mr.  Eupert.  Butj^esterday  Mr.  Eupert 
found  he  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  I  said 
to  father  what  would  become  of  us  if  he  should 
die  ?  and  they  both  said  that  you  should  be  told 
to-day  if  he  was  no  better.  We  did  think  him  a 
trifle  better  this  morning,  but  later  the  fever  came 
on  worse,  and  Mr.  Eupert  himself  said  he'd  write 
a  word  to  you,  and  I  found  a  bit  o'  paper  and 
brought  him  the  big  Bible,  and  held  it  afore  him 
in  bed,  that  he  might  lean  the  letter  on  while  he 
write d  it." 

She  ceased  her  account.  George,  as  before, 
was  looking  at  Eupert :  it  seemed  to  Ann  Can- 
ham  that  he  could  not  gaze  enough,  but  in  truth 
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he  was  buried  in  thought ;  fairly  puzzled  with 
the  difficulties  that  encompassed  the  case. 

"  Is  it  anything  more  than  low  fever  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is,  sir,  yet.  But  it  may  go 
on  to  more,  you  know." 

George  did  know.  He  knew  that  assistance 
was  necessary  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  that 
worse  contingency  was  to  be  avoided.  Medical 
attendance,  a  more  any  room,  generous  nourish- 
ment ;  and  how  was  it  to  be  accomplished,  even 
one  of  them,  let  alone  all?  The  close  closet — it 
could  scarcely  be  called  more — had  no  chimney 
in  it ;  the  air  and  light  could  come  in  only 
through  a  small  pane  ingeniously  made  to  rise 
at  will  in  the  roof.  The  narrow  bed  and  one  chair 
took  up  nearly  all  the  space,  leaving  but  little 
for  George  and  Ann  Canham  as  they  stood. 
George,  coming  in  from  the  fresh  air,  felt  half 
stifled,  sick  with  the  closeness  of  the  room  :  and 
this  must  be  most  pernicious  for  the  invalid.  It 
is  a  merciful  boon  that  these  inconveniences  are 
so  soothed  to  those  who  have  to  endure  them — 
as  most  inconveniences  and  trials  of  life  are. 
To  an  outsider  they  look  formidable,  unbearable  ; 
but  to  the  actual  sufferers  they  are  but  light. 
George  Byle  felt  as  if  a  day  in  that  atmosphere 
of  nausea  would  half  kill  him ;  but  Rupert,  lying 
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in  it  always,  was  sensible  of  no  inconvenience 
from  it.  It  was  not,  however,  the  less  injurious 
to  him ;  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
remedy;  there  could  be  no  removal  from  it. 

"  What  have  }rou  given  him  ?  "  inquired  George. 

"  I  have  made  him  some  herb  tea,  sir,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  do  him  good,  and  then  I  went  over 
to  Barmester  to  the  druggist's  and  got  a  bottle 
o'  physic.  I  had  to  say  it  was  for  father,  and  the 
druggist  told  me  I  ought  to  call  in  a  doctor,  when 
I  described  the  illness.  Coming  out  of  the  shop 
there  was  Miss  Diana's  pony-carriage  at  the 
door,  and  Madam  met  me  and  asked  who  the 
physic  was  for  :  I  never  was  so  took  to.  And 
the  physic  didn't  seem  to  do  him  good  neither." 

"  I  meant  as  to  food,"  returned  George. 

"  Ah  !  sir,  as  to  food— what  could  I  give  him 
but  our  poor  fare  ?  milk  porridge  and  such  like. 
I  went  up  to  the  Hold  one  day  and  begged  a 
basin  o'  curds-and-whey,  and  he  eat  it  all  and 
drank  up  the  whey  quite  greedy ;  but  I  didn't 
dare  to  go  again,  for  fear  of  their  suspecting 
something.  It's  meat  and  wine  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  from  the  first,  sir;  but  we  can't  get 
such  things  as  that.  Why,  sir,  I  shouldn't  dare 
to  be  seen  cooking  a  bit'  o'meat :  it  would  set 
Mr.  Chattaway  wondering  at  once.  What's  to 
be  clone  ?  " 
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What,  indeed?  There  was  the  question. 
Idea  after  idea  shot  through  George  Kyle's  mind; 
wild  fancies,  because,  under  the  present  fears, 
impossible  to  be  acted  upon.  It  might  be 
dangerous  to  call  a  doctor  in.  Allowing  that  he, 
the  man  of  medicine,  proved  true,  and  kept  the 
secret  sacred,  the  very  fact  of  his  attendance 
there  would  cause  a  stir  at  the  Hold.  Miss 
Diana  would  come  down,  questioning  old 
Canham  of  his  ailments ;  and  she  would  inevita- 
bly find  that  he  was  not  ill  enough  to  require  the 
services  of  a  doctor.  A  doctor  might  venture 
there  once  :  but  regularly  ?  George  did  not  see 
the  way  by  an}T  means  clear. 

But  Rupert  must  not  be  left  there  to  die, 
George  took  up  his  delicate  hand — and  Rupert's 
hands  had  always  been  delicate — and  held  it  as 
he  spoke  to  him.  It  was  hot ;  fevered  :  the  dry 
lips  were  fevered ;  the  hectic  cheeks,  the  white 
brow,  all  were  burning  with  fever.  "  Don't  3Tou 
know  me,  Rupert  ?  "  he  bent  lower  to  ask. 

The  words  were  so  far  heard  that  Rupert 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side  on  the  bolster ; 
perhaps  the  familiar  name  "  Rupert "  may  have 
penetrated  to  some  chord  of  memoiy ;  but  there 
was  no  real  recognition,  and  he  began  to  twitch 
at  the  bed-clothes  with  one  of  his  hands. 

George    turned    away.     He   went    down     the 
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nearly  upright  ladder  of  a  staircase,  feeling  that 
little  time  was  to  he  lost.  Old  Canham  stood  in 
his  tottering  fashion,  leaning  upon  his  crutch, 
watching  the  descent. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Mr.  George  ?  " 
"  I   hardly  know  what  to    think,  Mark.     Or, 
rather,  I  know  what  to   think,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  doctor  must 
be  got  here  ;  and  without  loss  of  time." 

Old  Canham — who  had  sat  down,  for  he  was 
incapable  of  standing  long — lifted  his  hands  with 
a  gesture  of  deprecating  despair.  "  Once  the 
secret  is  give  over  to  a  doctor,  sir,  there's  no 
telling  where  it  11  travel  to,  or  what  '11  be  the 
consequence  to  us  all." 

"  I  think  King  would  be  true,"  said  George. 
"  Najr,  I  feel  sure  he  would  be  true.  The  worst 
is,  he's  a  simple-minded  man,  and  might  betray 
it  through  sheer  inadvertenc}r.  I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  bring  Mr.  Benage  to  him  ;  I  know  we 
might  rely  on  Benage,  and  he  is  a  more  skilful 
man  than  King ;  but  it  is  not  practicable.  To 
see  one  of  the  renowned  Barmester  surgeons 
enter  the  lodge  for  attendance  on  you — for  that's 
what  it  must  be  put  upon,  whoever  comes — might 
create  a  greater  commotion  at  the  Hold  than 
would  be  desirable  ;  they  would  be  for  asking 
what  malady  Mark   Canham  was  attacked  with, 
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to  render  necessary  so  out-of-the-way  a  proceed- 
ing ;  would  come  nocking,  one  and  all,  with  their 
questions.     No  ;  it  must  be  King." 

"  Sir,  couldn't  you  go  to  one  o'  them  gentle- 
men yourself  and  describe  what's  the  matter  with 
Master  Eupert,  and  ask  for  some  medicine  ? 
You  need'nt  say  who  it  is  that's  ill." 

George  shook  his  head.  "  It  would  not  do, 
Mark;  the  responsibility  is  too  great.  Were 
anything  to  happen  to  Eupert — and  I  believe 
he  is  in  danger — you  and  I  should  alike  blame 
ourselves  for  not  having  called  in  advice  to 
him  at  all  risks.  I  shall  get  King  here  some- 
how." 

He  went  out  as  he  spoke,  partly  perhaps  to 
avoid  further  opposition  to  what  he  felt  must  be 
done.  Yet  he  did  not  see  the  besetting  difficul- 
ties the  less,  and  he  halted  in  thought  outside 
the  lodge  door. 

At  that  moment,  there  came  in  view  Maude 
Trevlyn.  She  was  alone,  walking  slowly  down 
the  avenue.  George  advanced  to  meet  her ;  he 
could  not  help  noticing  her  heavy  step,  her  pale, 
weary  face. 

"  Maude,  what  are  you  grieving  at  ?  " 

That  she  had  been  grieving,  and  recently,  her 
eyes  betrayed,  and  the  words  renewed  it.  Strug- 
gling  for  a  brief  moment,    and    unsuccessfully, 
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■with  her  feelings,  she  gave  way  with  a  burst,  and 
sobbed  herself  nearly  into  hysterics. 

George  was  startled.  He  drew  her  on  the  side 
by  the  trees.  "  Maude,  Maude,  you  will  be  ill. 
What  is  this  ?  " 

"Oh,  this  suspense! — this  agony!"  she 
breathed.  "  Every  day,  almost  every  hour, 
something  or  other  occurs  to  renew  vividly  the 
trouble.  If  it  could  but  end!  George,  I  cannot 
bear  it  much  longer.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  go  off 
to  the  end  of  the  world  and  search  for  him.  If 
I  were  but  sure  he  was  in  life,  it  would  be  some- 
thing/' 

George  took  rapid  counsel  with  himself. 
Surely  Maude  would  be  safe  ;  surely  it  would  be 
a  charity,  nay,  a  duty,  to  tell  her  !  He  drew  her 
hand  in  his,  he  bent  his  face — almost  as  hectic 
with  excitement  as  the  unhappy  Rupert's,  hard 
by,  was  with  fever — near  to  hers. 

"  Maude !  what  will  you  give  me  for  the  news 
that  I  have  heard  ?  I  can  impart  to  you  tidings 
of  Rupert.  He  is  not  dead  !  He  is  not  very 
far  away  ! " 

For  an  instant  her  heart  stood  still.  But 
George  glanced  round  as  with  fear,  and  there 
was  a  sadness  in  his  tone. 

"  He  is  taken  ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  pulses 
bounding  on. 
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"  No.  But  care  must  be  observed  if  we  would 
prevent  it.  He  is,  in  that  sense,  at  liberty,  and 
very  near  to  us.  But  it  is  not  all  sunshine, 
Maude  ;  he  is  exceedingly  ill" 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Will  you  compose  yourself  if  I  take  you  to 
him  ?  But  we  have  need  of  great  caution ;  we 
must  make  sure  that  no  prying  eyes  are  spying 
at  us." 

Her  very  agitation  proved  how  great  had  been 
the  strain  upon  her  nervous  system  ;  for  a  few 
minutes  he  thought  she  would  faint,  there,  lean- 
ing against  the  trees  as  she  stood.  "Only  take 
me  to  him,  George,"  she  murmured.  "  I  will 
bless  you  for  ever." 

Into  the  lodge  and  up  old  Canham's  narrow 
and  perpendicular  staircase  he  led  her.  She 
stepped  into  the  room  timidly,  not  with  the 
eager  bound  of  hope  fulfilled,  but  with  slow  and 
hesitating  feet,  almost  as  she  had  once  stepped 
into  the  presence  of  the  dead,  that  long  ago  night 
at  Trevlyn  Farm. 

He  lay  as  he  had  lain  when  George  went  out : 
the  eyes  fixed,  the  head  beginning  to  turn  rest- 
lessly, the  one  hand  picking  at  the  coarse  brown 
sheet.  ''Come  in,  Maude  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  ;  but  he  will  not  know  you/' 

She    went    in   with   her  shaking    hands,    her 
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changing  cheeks.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  at  him  who  lay  there,  as  though  it 
requiredftime  to  take  the  scene  into  her  sight, 
her  senses  ;  and  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  in  a 
strange  burst,  half  joy,  half  grief,  and  kissed  his 
hands,  and  his  fevered  lips. 

"  Oh,    Rupert,     my     brother !      My    brother 
Rupert ! " 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

DANGER. 

The  residence  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  King,  was 
situated  on  the  road  to  Barbrook,  not  far  from 
the  parsonage.  It  was  a  small,  square,  red  brick 
house,  only  two  storeys  high,  with  a  great  bronze 
knocker  on  the  door  almost  as  large  as  the  door 
itself,  which  was  particularly  narrow  and  modest. 
If  you  wanted  to  enter,  you  could  either  raise 
this  knocker,  which  would  most  likely  bring  forth 
Mr.  King  himself  in  answer ;  or,  ignoring  cere- 
mony— for  ceremony  was  not  much  in  fashion  in 
that  remote  locality — you  could  turn  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  walk  in  of  your  own  accord.  As 
George  Ryle  did,  and  admitted  himself  into  the 
strip  of  a  passage.  On  the  right  was  the  par- 
lour, quite  a  fashionable  room,  with  a  tiger-skin 
stretched  out  by  way  of  hearth-rug ;  on  the  left 
was  a  small  apartment  fitted  up  with  bottles  and 
pill-boxes,  where  Mr.  King  saw  his  patients.  One 
sat  there  as  George  Ryle  entered,  and  the  sur- 
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geon  turned  round,  as  he  poured  some  liquid  from 
what  looked  like  a  jelly-glass  with  a  spout,  into  a 
half-pint  green  glass  bottle. 

Now,  of  all  the  disagreeable  contretemps  that 
could  have  occurred,  to  meet  that  particular 
patient  George  felt  to  be  about  the  worst.  Ann 
Canham  had  not  been  more  confounded  at  the 
sight  of  Policeman  Dumps's  head  over  the 
hedge,  than  George  was  at  Policeman  Dumps 
himself — for  it  was  no  other  than  that  trouble- 
some officer  who  sat  in  the  patients'  chair,  the 
late  afternoon's  sun  streaming  on  his  head. 
George's  active  mind  hit  on  a  ready  excuse  for 
his  own  visit. 

"Is  my  mother's  medicine  ready,  Mr.  King  ?  " 

"  The  medicine  ready  !  Wiry,  I  sent  it  three 
good  hours  ago  !  " 

"  Did  you  ?    I  understood  them  to  say But 

there's  no  harm  done  ;  I  was  coming  down  this 
way.  What  a  nice  warm  afternoon  it  is !  "  he 
exclaimed,  throwing  himself  on  a  chair  as  if  he 
would  take  a  little  rest.  "  Have  you  been  having 
a  tooth  drawn,  Dumps  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  I've  got  the  face-ache  awful," 
was  the  policeman's  reply,  who  was  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  his  right  cheek.  "  It's  what  they 
call  tic-doloreux,  I  fancy,  for  it  comes  on  by  fits 
and  starts.     I  be  out  of  sorts  altogether,  and  I 
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thought  I'd  ask  Dr.  King  to  make  me  up  a  bottle 
of  physic." 

So  the  physic  was  for  Dumps.  Mr.  King 
seemed  a  long  while  over  it,  measuring  this  liquid, 
measuring  that,  shaking  it  all  up  together,  and 
gossiping  the  while.  George,  in  his  impatience, 
thought  it  was  never  coming  to  an  end.  Dumps 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go,  Mr.  King  in  no 
hurry  to  dismiss  him.  They  talked  over  half 
the  news  of  the  parish.  They  spoke  of  Rupert 
Trevlyn  and  his  prolonged  absence,  and  Mr. 
Dumps  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "if  he  warn't 
in  hiding  somewhere,  he  were  gone  for  good." 
Whether  Mr.  Dumps  meant  gone  to  some  foreign 
terrestrial  country,  or  into  a  celestial,  he  did 
not  particularise.  But  George  liked  not  the  tone 
given  to  the  words  "  in  hiding;"  he  fancied  it  too 
significant  a  one. 

Utterly  out  of  patience,  he  rose  and  left  the 
room,  standing  outside  against  the  door-post,  as 
if  he  would  watch  the  passers-by.  Perhaps  the 
movement  imparted  an  impetus  to  Mr.  Dumps, 
for  he  also  rose  and  took  his  bottle  of  medicine 
from  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  But  he  lingered 
yet :  and  George  thought  he  never  was  coming 
forth. 

That  desirable  consummation  did  arrive  at 
last.     The  policeman  departed,  and  paced  away 
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on  his  beat  with  his  official  tread.  George 
returned  in- doors. 

"I  fancied  you  were  waiting  to  see  me,"  ob- 
served Mr.  King.     "  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Not  with  me.  I  want  to  put  you  upon  your 
honour,  doctor,"  continued  George,  a  momentaiy 
smile  crossing  his  lips.  And  it  may  as  well  be 
remarked,  for  the  benefit  of  hypercritics,  that  the 
salutation  " doctor"  was  universally  used  in 
Barbrook  to  Mr.  King,  as  it  is  in  many  rural 
districts  to  general  practitioners.  The  poor  used 
it,  believing  it  to  be  his  proper  style  and  title  ; 
the  rich,  from  familiar  custom. 

"  To  put  me  upon  my  honour !  "  echoed  the 
surgeon,  staring  at  George. 

"  I  wish  to  let  you  into  a  secret;  but  }rou  must 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  be  a 
true  man,  and  not  betray  it.  In  short,  I  want  to 
enlist  your  own  sympathies,  your  kindly  nature, 
heartily  in  the  cause." 

"  I  suppose  some  of  the  poor  have  got  into 
trouble  ?  "  cried  Mr.  King,  not  very  well  knowing 
what  to  make  of  the  words. 

"No,"  said  George.  "Let  me  put  a  case  to 
you.  One  who  is  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and 
of  his  fellow-men,  whom  a  word  from  them  could 
betray  to  years  of  punishment — this  one  is  lying 
in   sore   need   of    medical   skill;    if    he    cannot 
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obtain  it  he  may  soon  be  past  its  aid.  Will  you 
be  the  good  Samaritan  and  give  it :  and  keep 
faithfully  the  secret?" 

Mr.  King  regarded  George  attentively,  slowly 
rubbing  his  bald  head :  he  was  a  man  of  six-and- 
sixty  now.  "  Are  you  speaking,"  he  asked,  "  of 
Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

George  paused,  perhaps  rather  taken  to ;  but 
the  surgeon's  face  wras  a  kindly  one,  its  expres- 
sion benevolent.  "  What  if  I  were  ?  Would  you 
be  true  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would  :  and  I  am  surprised  that  you 
thought  it  needful  to  ask.  Look  here,  George : 
were  the  greatest  criminal  on  earth  lying  in 
secret,  and  wanting  m}r  aid  as  a  doctor,  Fd  give 
it  and  be  silent.  I  go  as  a  healing  man ;  I  don't 
go  as  a  policeman.  Were  a  doctor,  taken  to  a 
patient  under  such  circumstances,  to  betra}T  trust, 
I  should  consider  that  he  had  violated  his  duty. 
Medical  men  are  not  informers." 

"  I  felt  that  we  might  trust  }rou,"  said  George. 
"  It  is  Rupert  Trevlyn.  He  took  refuge  that 
night  at  old  Canham's,  it  seems,  and  lias  been 
getting  ill  ever  since,  growing  worse  and  worse. 
But  they  fear  danger  now,  and  thought  fit  this 
afternoon  to  send  for  me.  Rupert  scrawled  a  few 
lines  himself,  but  before  I  could  get  there  he  was 
delirious." 
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"  Is  it  fever  ?  " 

"  Low  fever,  Ann  Canham  says.  It  may  go  on 
to  worse,  you  know,  doctor." 

Mr.  King  nodded  liis  head.  "  Where  can  they 
have  concealed  him  at  Canham' s  ?  There's  no 
place." 

"He  is  upstairs  in  a  bed-closet.  The  most 
stifling  hole  !  I  felt  ill  while  I  stayed.  It  is  a 
perplexing,  bad  affair  altogether.  That  place  of 
itself  is  enough  to  kill  any  one  in  a  fever,  and 
there's  no  chance  of  removing  him  out  of  it. 
There's  hardly  a  chance  of  getting  you  in  to 
see  him  :  it  must  be  accomplished  in  the  most 
cautious  manner.  Were  Chattaway  to  see  you 
going  in,  who  knows  what  it  might  lead  to  ?  If 
he  should,  by  ill  luck,  see  you,"  added  George, 
after  a  pause,  "  your  visit  is  to  old  Canham, 
remember." 

Mr.  King  gave  his  head  its  short,  emphatic 
nod;  it  was  his  frequent  substitute  for  an  answer. 
"Kupert  Trevlyn  at  Canham's  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  you  have  surprised  me  !  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  was  surprised," 
returned  George.  "  But  we  had  better  be  going  ; 
I  fear  he  is  in  danger/' 

"  Ay.     Delirious,  you  say  ?  " 

';  I  think  so.  He  was  quiet,  but  he  evidently 
did  not  know  me.     He  did  not  know  Maude ;  I 
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met  her  as  I  was  leaving  the  lodge,  and  thought 
it  only  kind  to  tell  her  of  the  discovery.  It  has 
been  a  most  anxious  time  for  her." 

"  There's  another  that  it's  an  anxious  time 
for  ;  and  that's  Madam  Chattaway,"  remarked  the 
surgeon.  "  I  was  called  in  to  her  a  few  clays  ago. 
But  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  :  the  malady  is  on 
the  mind.     Now  I  am  ready." 

He  had  been  putting  one  or  two  papers  in  his 
pocket,  probably  containing  some  cooling  powder, 
or  other  remedy  for  Rupert.  George  walked  with 
him  :  he  wished  to  go  in  with  him  if  it  could  be 
managed ;  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear  his 
opinion  of  Rupert.  They  pursued  their  way 
unmolested,  meeting  nobody  of  more  consequence 
than  Mr.  Dumps,  who  appeared  to  be  occupied 
nursing  his  cheek. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  cried  George  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  lodge.  "  But  now  comes  the  tug 
of  war  :  my  walking  with  you,  if  seen,  is  nothing : 
but  to  be  seen  entering  the  lodge  with  you  might 
be  a  great  deal.     There  seems  nobody  about." 

Ah !  unlucky  chance  !  By  some  untoward 
fatality  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  emerged  in 
sight,  coming  quickly  down  the  avenue,  at  the 
moment  that  Mr.  King  had  his  feet  on  the  lodge 
steps  to  enter.  George  suppressed  a  groan  of 
irritation. 
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"  There's  no  help  for  it,  doctor :  you  must 
have  your  wits  about  you,"  he  whispered.  "  I 
shall  go  straight  on  as  if  I  had  come  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Hold." 

Mr.  King  was  not  perhaps  the  best  of  all  men 
to  "have  his  wits  about  him"  on  a  sudden 
emergency ;  and  almost  as  the  last  breathed 
word  left  George's  lips,  Mr.  Chattaway  was  upon 
them. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chattaway,"  said  George. 
"Is  Cris  at  home?" 

George  continued  his  way  as  he  spoke,  brush- 
ing past  Mr.  Chattaway  without  stopping.  You 
know  what  a  very  coward  is  self-consciousness. 
The  presence  of  Chattaway  at  that  ill-omened 
moment  set  them  all  inwardly  trembling.  George, 
the  surgeon,  old  Canham  sitting  inside,  and  Ann 
peeping  from  a  corner  of  the  window,  felt  one  and 
all  as  if  Chattaway  must  divine  some  part  of  the 
great  secret  locked  within  their  breasts. 

"  Cris  ?  I  don't  think  Cris  is  at  home," 
called  out  Mr.  Chattaway  to  George.  "  He  went 
out  after  dinner." 

"  I  am  going  to  see,"  replied  George,  looking 
back  to  speak. 

The  little  delay  had  given  the  doctor  time  to 
collect  himself,  and  he  strove  to  look  and  speak 
as  much  at  ease  as  possible.     He  stood  on  the 
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lodge  step,  waiting  to  greet  Mr.  Chattaway.  It 
would  never  do  for  him  to  make  believe  he  was 
not  going  into  the  lodge,  as  George  did,  for  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  seen  him  step  up  to  it. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Chattaway?  Fine  weather, 
this  !  " 

"  We  shall  have  a  change  before  long;  the  glass 
is  shifting.  Anybody  ill  here?"  continued  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  Not  they,  I  hope  ! "  returned  the  surgeon  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  give  old  Canham  a  look  in  now  and 
then,  when  I  am  passing  and  can  spare  the  time, 
just  for  a  dish  of  gossip  and  to  ask  after  his 
rheumatism.  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  quite 
forgotten  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  old  man, 
who  had  risen  now,  and  stood  leaning  on  his 
crutch,  looking,  if  Mr.  Chattaway  could  but  have 
understood  it,  half  frightened  to  death.  "  It's  a 
long  while  since  I  was  here,  Mark." 

He  sat  down  on  the  settle  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  he  intended  to  take  the  dish  of 
gossip  then.  Mr.  Chattaway — ah;  can  he  sus- 
pect ?  thought  old  Mark  as  he  entered  the  lodge  ; 
a  thing  he  did  not  do  once  in  a  year.  Conscience 
does  make  grievous  cowards  of  us — and  it  is  not 
obliged  to  be  a  guilty  conscience  to  do  this — and 
it  was  rendering  Ann  Canham  as  one  paralysed. 
She  would  have  given  the  whole  world  to  leave 
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the  room  and  go  up  to  Rupert,  and  guard,  so  far 
as  her  presence  could  guard,  against  any  noise 
he  might  make  ;  but  she  feared  the  construction 
that  might  he  put  upon  it,  the  suspicion  it  might 
excite.  Absurd  fears  !  foolishly  self-suggestive. 
Had  Rupert  not  been  there,  Ann  Canham  would 
have  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room  unrestrain- 
edly, without  fearing  its  conveying  suspicion  to 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Madam  Chattaway  said  you  were  ill,  I  re- 
member," said  he  to  Mark  Canham.  "  Fever, 
I  understood.  She  said  something  about  see- 
ing your  fever  mixture  at  the  chemist's  at  Bar- 
mester." 

Ann  Canham  turned  hot  and  cold.  She  did 
not  dare  to  even  glance  at  her  father,  still  less 
could  she  prompt  him ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
she,  willing  to  spare  him  unnecessaiy  worry,  had 
not  mentioned  the  little  episode  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Chattaway  at  Barmester.  Old  Mark  was  cautious, 
however. 

"  Yes,  squire.  I've  had  a  deal  o'  fever  lately, 
on  and  off.  Perhaps  Doctor  King  could  give 
me  some'at  for't,  better  nor  them  druggists 
gives." 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  Mr.  King.  "  Til  have 
a  talk  with  you  presently.  How  is  Madam  to- 
day, Mr.  Chattaway  ?  " 
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"  She's  as  well  as  usual,  except  for  grumbling," 
was  the  ungracious  answer ;  and  the  master  of 
Trevlyn  Hold,  perhaps  not  finding  it  particularly 
lively  there,  went  out  as  he  delivered  it,  giving  a 
short  adieu  to  Mr.  King. 

Meanwhile,  George  Eyle  reached  the  Hold. 
Maude  saw  his  approach  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  came  herself  to  the  hall  door  and 
opened  it.  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,"  she  softly 
whispered. 

He  followed  her  into  the  room ;  there  was  no 
one  in  it.  Maude  closed  the  door,  and  spoke  in 
a  gentle  whisper. 

"  May  I  dare  to  tell  Aunt  Edith  ?  " 

George  looked  dubious.  "  That  is  a  serious 
question,  Maude." 

"  It  would  raise  her,  as  may  be  said,  to  renewed 
life,"  returned  Maude,  her  tone  one  of  impas- 
sioned earnestness.  "  George,  if  this  suspense 
is  to  continue,  she  will  sink  under  it.  It  was  very, 
very  bad  for  me  to  bear,  and  I  am  }roung  and 
strong ;  and  I  fear  my  aunt  gets  the  dreadful 
doubt  upon  her  now  and  then  whether — whether 
— that  is  not  true  that  was  said  of  Mr.  Chattaway ; 
whether  Rupert  was  not  killed  that  night.  Oh, 
George,  let  me  tell  her  !  " 

"  Maude,  I  should  be  as  pleased  for  her  to  know 
it  as  you.     My  only  doubt  is,  whether  she  would 

■  2 
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dare  to  keep  the  secret  from  her  husband,  Eu- 
pert  being  actually  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Hold." 

"  She  can  be  stronger  in  Eupert's  cause  than 
you  deem.  I  am  sure  that  she  will  be  safe  as  you 
-as  I." 

"  Then  let  us  tell  her,  Maude." 

Maude's  eyes  grew  bright  with  satisfaction. 
Taking  all  circumstances  into  view,  there  was 
not  much  cause  for  congratulation ;  but,  compared 
with  what  had  been,  it  seemed  as  joy  to  Maude, 
and  her  heart  was  light.  The  young  are  ever 
sanguine  ;  illness  wears  not  a  dangerous  aspect 
to  them,  and  this  of  Eupert's  brought  to  her  little 
fear. 

"  I  shall  never  repay  you,  George,"  she  cried, 
with  enthusiasm,  lifting  her  eyes  gratefully  to  his : 
"  I  shall  never  repay  you  for  allowing  me  to  tell 
my  poor  Aunt  Edith." 

George  laughed,  and  made  a  sudden  prisoner 
of  her.     "  I  can  repay  myself  now,  Maude." 

And  Mrs.  Chattaway  was  told. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  same  evening,  when  the 
skies  were  grey  to  darkness,  and  the  trees  on 
either  side  the  lonely  avenue  were  damp  and 
gloomy,  there  glided  one  by  them  with  timid  and 
cautious  steps.  It  was  Mrs.  Chattaway.  A  soft 
black  shawl  was  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
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ders,  and  her  gown  was  black  ;  good  precautions, 
rendering  her  less  easy  to  be  observed ;  and 
curious  eyes  might  be  about.  She  kept  close  to 
the  trees  as  she  stole  along,  ready  to  conceal  her- 
self amidst  them  if  necessary. 

And  it  was  necessary.  Surely  there  was  a 
fatality  clinging  to  that  spot  this  evening,  or  else 
Mr.  Chattaway  was  haunting  it,  perhaps  in  sus- 
picion. One  moment  more,  and  he  would  have 
met  his  wife  ;  but  she  heard  the  footsteps  in 
time. 

Her  heart  beating,  her  hands  pressed  upon 
her  bosom,  her  very  breath  coming  in  gasps, 
she  waited  in  her  dark  hiding-place  until  he 
had  gone  past.  She  waited  until  she  believed  he 
was  in  safety  in  the  Hold,  and  then  she  went  on. 

The  shutters  were  closed  at  the  lodge,  and 
Mrs.  Chattaway  knocked  softly  at  them.  Alas ! 
alas  !  I  tell  you  there  was  certainly  some  unto- 
ward fate  in  the  ascendant  In  the  very  act  of 
doing  so  she  was  surprised  by  Cris.  He  was  run- 
ning in  at  the  gate, 

"  Goodness,  mother !  who  was  to  know  you  in 
that  guise  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  shaking 
at?" 

"  You  have  startled  me,  Cris.  I  did  not  know 
you ;  I  thought  it  some  strange  man  running  in 
upon  me.' 
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"  What  are  you  doing  down  here  ?  " 

Ah  !  what  was  she  doing?  "What  was  she  to 
say  ? — what  excuse  to  make  ?  She  choked  down 
her  throbbing  breath,  and  strove  to  speak  with 
calm  plausibility. 

"  Poor  old  Canham  has  been  so  poorly,  Oris. 
I  must  just  step  in  to  see  him." 

Cris  tossed  his  head  in  scorn.  To  make 
friendly  visits  to  sick  old  men  was  not  in  his 
line.  "  I'm  sure  I  should  not  trouble  myself 
about  that  old  Canham  if  I  were  you,  mother," 
cried  he. 

He  ran  on  as  he  spoke,  but  had  not  gone  many 
steps  when  he  found  his  mother's  arm  gently  laid 
on  his. 

"  Cris,  dear,  oblige  me  by  not  saying  anything 
of  this  at  home.  Your  papa  has  prejudices,  you 
know;  he  thinks  as  you  do;  and  perhaps  he 
would  be  angry  with  me  for  coming.  But  I  like 
to  visit  those  who  are  ill,  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
them  ;  perhaps  because  I  am  so  often  ill  myself." 

"  /shan't  bother  myself  to  say  anything  about 
it,"  was  Crises  ungracious  response.  "  I'm  sure 
you  are  welcome  to  go,  mother,  if  it  affords  you 
any  pleasure.  Ugh  !  fine  fun  it  must  be  to  sit 
with  that  rheumatic  old  Canham  !  But  as  to  his 
being  ill,  he  is  not — if  you  mean  worse  than  usual : 
I  have  seen  him  about  to-day." 
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Cris  finally  went  off,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  re- 
turned to  the  door,  which  was  gingerly  opened 
about  an  inch  by  Ann  Canham.  "  Let  me  in, 
Ann  !  let  me  in ! " 

She  did  not  wait,  she  pushed  her  way  in  ;  and 
Ann  Canham,  all  in  a  tremor,  shut  and  bolted 
the  door.  Ann  Canham's  tactics  were  uncertain : 
she  was  not  aware  whether  or  not  it  was  known 
to  Mrs.  Chattaway.  That  lady's  first  words  en- 
lightened her,  spoken  as  they  were  in  the  lowest 
whisper. 

"  Is  he  better  to-night?  What  does  Mr.  King- 
say  ?  " 

Ann  Canham  lifted  her  hands  in  an  access  of 
trouble.  "  He's  not  better,  madam ;  he  seems 
worse.  And  Mr.  King  said  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  should  visit  him  once  or  twice  a  day:  and 
how  can  he  dare  venture  ?  It  passed  off  very 
well  his  saying  this  afternoon  that  he  just  called 
in  in  passing  to  see  old  father ;  but  he  couldn't 
make  that  excuse  to  Mr.  Chattaway  a  second 
time." 

"  To  Mr.  Chattaway ! "  she  quickly  repeated. 
"Did  Mr.  Chattaway  see  Mr.  King  here?" 

"  Worse  luck,  and  he  did,  madam.  He  came 
in  with  him." 

A  fear  that  almost  seemed  an  ominous  one 
arose    to   the   heart   of    Mrs.    Chattaway.      "  If 
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we  could  but  get  him  from  here  to  a  safe  dis- 
ance !  M  she  exclaimed.  "  There  would  be  less 
danger  then." 

But  it  could  not  be.  Rupert  was  too  ill  to  be 
moved.  Mrs.  Chattaway  was  turning  to  the 
stairs,  when  a  gentle  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
outer  door. 

It  was  only  Mr.  King.  Mrs.  Chattaway  eagerly 
accosted  him  with  the  one  anxious  question — was 
Rupert  in  danger  ? 

"  "Well,  I  hope  not :  not  in  actual  danger,"  was 
the  surgeon's  answer.  "  But — you  see — circum- 
stances are  against  him." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  hesitating!}-,  not  precisely 
understanding  what  were  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  alluded.     Mr.  King  resumed. 

"Nothing  is  more  essential  in  these  cases  of  low 
fever  than  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  generous 
nourishment.  The  one  I12  cannot  get,  lying 
where  he  does;  to  obtain  the  other  may  be  almost 
as  difficult.  If  these  low  fevers  cannot  be  checked 
they  go  on  very  often  to — to " 

"To  what?"  she  rejoined,  a  terrible  dread  upon 
her  that  he  meant  to  say  "  to  death." 

"  To  typhus,"  quietly  remarked  the  surgeon. 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  dangerous  !  "  she  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "  That  sometimes  goes  on  to 
death." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  King ;  and  it  struck  her  that 
his  tone  was  a  significant  one. 

"  But  you  must  try  and  prevent  it,  doctor — 
you  must  prevent  it,  and  save  him,"  she  cried ; 
and  her  imploring  accent,  her  trembling  hands 
proved  to  the  surgeon  how  great  was  her  emotion. 

He  shook  his  head  :  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  were  not  in  his  power.  "  My  dear  lady,  I 
will  do  what  I  am  enabled  to  do ;  more,  I  cannot. 
We  poor  human  doctors  can  but  work  under  the 
hand  of  God." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY  AT  TREVLYN  FARM. 

There  are  some  happy  days  in  the  most  mo- 
notonous, the  least  favoured  life ;  periods  on 
which  we  can  look  back  always,  even  to  the  life's 
end,  and  say,  "  That  was  a  red-letter  day  ! " 

Such  a  day  had  arisen  for  Trevlyn  Farm. 
Perhaps  never,  since  the  unhappy  accident  which 
had  carried  away  its  master,  had  so  joyful  a  one 
dawned  for  Mrs.  Kyle  and  George  —  certainly 
never  one  that  brought  half  the  satisfaction ;  for 
George  Kyle  was  going  up  to  the  Hold  that  day, 
money  in  hand,  to  clear  off  the  last  instalment  of 
the  debt  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 

It  was  the  lifting  off  them  of  a  heavy  tax ;  it 
was  the  removal  of  a  cruel  nightmare — a  night- 
mare that  had  borne  them  down,  that  had  all  but 
crushed  them  with  its  cruel  weight.  How  they 
had  toiled,  and  striven,  and  persevered,  and  saved, 
George  and  Nora  alone  knew.  They  knew  it  far 
better  than  Mrs.   Ryle ;    she  had  joined  in  the 
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saving,  but  very  little  in  the  work.  To  Mrs. 
Ryle  the  debt  seemed  to  have  been  cleared  off 
quickly — far  more  quickly  than  had  appeared 
likely  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Kyle's  death.  And  so 
it  had  been.  George  Ryle  was  one  of  those 
happy  people  who  believe  in  the  special  inter- 
position and  favour  of  God;  and  he  believed  that 
God  had  shown  favour  to  him,  and  helped  him 
with  prosperity.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
Trevlyn  Farm  had  been  favoured  with  remarkable 
prosperity  since  George's  reign  at  it.  Season 
after  season,  when  other  people  complained  of  short 
returns,  those  of  Trevlyn  Farm  had  flourished. 
Harvests  had  been  abundant ;  crops  had  been 
abundant ;  cattle,  sheep,  poultry — all  had  been 
richly  abundant.  It  is  true  that  George  brought 
keen  intelligence,  ever-watchful  care  to  bear  upon 
it ;  but  returns,  even  with  these,  are  not  always 
satisfactory.  They  had  been  so  with  him  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  bargains  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stock  had  been  always  good,  yielding 
him  a  profit — for  he  had  entered  into  them  some- 
what largely— that  had  never  been  dreamt  of  by 
his  father.  The  farmers  around,  seeing  how  all 
he  put  his  hand  to  seemed  to  nourish,  set  it  down 
to  his  superior  skill,  and  talked  one  to  another, 
at  their  gatherings  at  fairs  and  markets,  of 
"  young  Kyle's  'cuteness."     Perhaps  the  success 
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might  be  owing  to  a  very  different  cause,  as 
George  believed — and  nothing  could  have  shaken 
that  belief — the  special  blessing  of  Heaven  ! 

Yes,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  oppression, 
they  had  nourished.  It  had  seemed  to  that  gen- 
tleman like  magic  how  they  had  kept  up  and  in- 
creased the  payments  to  him,  in  addition  to  their 
other  expenses.  That  the  debt  should  be  read}' 
to  be  finally  cancelled  he  scarcely  believed, 
although  he  had  received  intimation  to  that 
effect. 

It  did  not  please  him.  No ;  dear  as  money 
was  to  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  he  had  been 
better  pleased  to  keep  George  Ryle  still  under 
his  thumb,  unemancipated.  He  had  not  been  fa- 
voured with  the  like  success :  his  corn  had,  some 
seasons,  been  thin  in  the  ear ;  his  live  stock  had 
been  unhealthy;  his  bargains  had  turned  out 
losses  instead  of  gains;  he  had  made  bad  debts; 
his  coal-mine  had  exploded ;  his  ricks  had  been 
burnt.  Certainly  no  extraordinary  luck  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Chattaway — rather  the  contrary;  and 
he  regarded  George  Ryle  with  anger  and  envy. 
A  great  deal  more  than  would  have  pleased 
George,  had  he  known  it.  Not  that  George 
cared,  in  the  abstract,  whether  he  had  Mr.  Chat- 
taway's  anger  or  love;  but  George  wanted  to 
stand  so  far  well  with  him  as  to  get  the  lease 
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of  his  best  farm.     A  difficult  task !     You'll  never 
do  it,  George  Ryle  ! 

Mr.  Chattaway  sat  in  what  was  called  the  stew- 
ard's room  that  fine  autumn  morning — but  the 
autumn  was  merging  into  winter  now.  When 
rents  were  paid  to  him,  it  was  here  he  sat  to 
receive  them.  It  was  where  the  steward,  in  the 
old  days  of  Squire  Trevlyn,  sat  to  receive  them ; 
to  see  the  tenants  and  work-people  upon  other 
matters;  to  transact  the  business  generally — for 
it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chattaway 
that  Trevlyn  Hold  had  been  without  its  steward 
or  bailiff.  In  the  estimation  of  Miss  Diana,  it 
ought  not  to  be  without  one  now. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  not  hi  a  good  humour  that 
morning — which  is  not  saying  much  :  but  he  was 
in  an  unusually  bad  one,  A  man  who  rented  a 
small  farm  of  fifty  acres  under  him  had  come  in 
to  pay  his  annual  rent.  That  is,  he  had  paid 
part  of  it,  pleading  unavoidable  misfortune  for 
not  being  able  to  make  up  the  remainder,  and 
begging  time  and  grace.  It  did  not  please  Mr. 
Chattaway — never  a  more  exacting  man  than  he 
with  his  tenants — and  the  unhappy  defaulter 
wound  up  the  displeasure  to  a  climax  by  in- 
quiring, innocently  and  simply,  really  not  mean- 
ing any  offence,  whether  any  news  of  the  poor 
young  squire  had  come  to  light. 
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Mr.  Chattaway  liad  not  done  digesting  the  un- 
palatable remark  when  George  entered.  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Chattaway,"  was  his  greeting ;  and 
perhaps  of  all  his  tenants  George  Kyle  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  on  these  occasions,  when 
they  met  face  to  face  as  landlord  and  tenant, 
address  him  by  his  coveted  title  of  "  squire." 

"  Good  morning,"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway, 
shortly  and  snappishly.     "  Take  a  seat." 

George  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  at  which  Mr. 
Chattaway  sat.  Opening  a  substantial  bag,  he 
counted  out  of  it  notes  and  gold,  and  a  few  shil- 
lings in  silver,  which  he  divided  into  two  por- 
tions ;  then,  with  his  hands,  he  pushed  each 
nearer  Mr.  Chattaway,  one  after  the  other. 

"  This  is  the  year's  rent,  Mr.  Chattaway ;  and 
this,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  the  last  instalment  of 
the  debt  and  interest  which  my  father  owed — or 
was  said  to  owe — to  Squire  Trevlyn.  AVill  you 
be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  receipt  in  full?  " 

Mr.  Chattaway  swept  towards  him  the  heap 
designated  as  the  rent,  apparently  ignoring  the 
other  and  what  had  been  said  of  it.  "  What 
have  you  deducted  from  it?"  he  asked,  in  an 
angry  tone,  as  he  counted  it  over,  and  found  that 
it  came  somewhat  short  of  the  sum  he  expected. 

"Not  much,"  replied  George;  "only  what  I 
have  a   right   to   deduct.     The  fences    and 
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But  I  have  the  accounts  with  me,"  he  continued, 
taking  three  or  four  papers  from  his  pocket. 
"  You  can  look  them  over." 

Mr.  Chattaway  scrutinised  the  papers  one  hy 
one,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  anything  to  ob- 
ject to  in  the  items.  George  Byle  knew  better 
than  to  stop  money  for  aught  but  what  fell  to 
the  legal  cost  of  the  landlord.  But  it  was  in 
Mr.  Chattaway's  nature  to  dispute  and  haggle. 

"  If  I  brought  this  matter  of  the  fences  into  a 
court  of  law,  George  Kyle,  I  believe  it  would  be 
given  against  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  believe  anything  of  the 
sort,  Mr.  Chattaway,"  returned  George,  good- 
humouredly.  "If  you  have  any  great  wish  to 
try  it,  you  can  :  but  the  loss  would  be  yours." 

Probably  Mr.  Chattaway  knew  that  it  would 
be.  He  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  to  count 
the  other  heap  of  money.  It  was  all  there,  all 
that  remained  to  be  paid,  both  of  principal  and 
interest.  In  vain  Mr.  Chattaway  opened  his 
books  of  the  days  gone  by,  and  went  over  old 
figures;  he  could  not  claim  another  fraction. 
The  long-pending  two  thousand  pounds,  the  dis- 
puted loan,  which  had  caused  so  much  heart- 
burning, which  had  led  in  a  remote  degree  to 
the  violent  death  of  Mr.  Kyle,  was  at  length 
paid  off. 
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"As  I  have  paid  former  sums,  under  the  same 
protest  that  my  father  did,  so  I  now  pay  this 
last  and  final  one,"  said  George,  in  a  civil  hut 
straightforward  and  business-like  tone.  "  I  be- 
lieve that  Squire  Trevlyn  cancelled  the  debt  on 
his  death-bed;  I  and  my  mother  have  lived  in 
the  belief;  but  there  was  no  document  to  prove 
it,  and  therefore  we  have  had  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences. It  is  all,  however,  honourably  paid 
now." 

Mr.  Chattaway  could  not  demur  to  this,  and 
he  gave  a  receipt — in  full,  as  George  had  ex- 
pressed it— for  that  and  for  the  year's  rent.  As 
George  put  the  former  safely  in  his  pocket-book, 
he  felt  like  a  bird  set  at  liberty  from  a  man}- 
years'*  cruel  cage.  He  was  a  free  man  and  a 
joyous  one. 

"  That  farm  of  yours  has  turned  out  well  of 
late  years,'"'  observed  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Very  well :  there's  the  proof,"  pointing  to 
the  money  on  Mr.  Chattaway's  desk.  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  gave  myself  two  years  more  to 
pay  it  off  in,  and  Mrs.  Ryle  thought  it  would 
take  longer.  But  I  have  been  exceedingly  pros- 
perous in  my  bargains  with  stock.  Will  you 
be  afraid  to  try  me  on  a  farm  on  my  own 
account?" 

Had  it  been  any  eligible  body  except  George 
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Ryle,  Mr.  Chattaway  would  probably  have  said 
he  should  not  be  afraid  to  try  him ;  but  Mr. 
Chattaway  did  not  like  George  Ryle.  He  dis- 
liked him  as  a  mean  ill-principled  man  will 
dislike  and  shun  an  honourable  one. 

"  I  should  think  that  when  you  are  making 
Trevlyn  Farm  answer  so  well,  you  would  be  loth 
to  leave  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Chattawa}r,  in  an 
ungracious  tone. 

"  So  I  might  be,  were  Trevlyn  Farm  leased  on 
my  own  account  alone.  Of  all  the  returns  which 
have  accrued  from  my  care  and  labour,  not  a 
shilling  has  found  its  way  to  me,  my  individual 
profit :  I  have  worked  entirely  for  others.  But 
for  the  heavy  costs  which  have  been  upon 
us,  the  chief  of  which  were  Treve's  expenses 
and  this  old  debt  of  Squire  Trevlyn's,  there 
would  have  been  a  fair  sum  to  put  by  yearly. 
and  I  imagine  my  mother  would  have  allowed 
me  to  take  half  as  my  portion.  I  believe  she 
intends  to  do  so  by  Treve,  and  I  hope  Treve 
will  make  as  good  a  thing  of  the  farm  as  I  have 
made." 

"  That's  not  likely,"  slightingly  spoke  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  He   may  do  well  if  he  chooses ;  there's  no 
doubt  of  it;  and  he  can  always  come  to  me  for 
advice.     I  shall  not  be  far  away — at  least,  if  I 
vol.  ur.  i 
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can  settle  where  I  hope  to  do.  My  mother 
wishes  the  lease  transferred  into  Trevlyns  name  : 
I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection  to  it." 

"  I'll  consider  of  it,"  shortly  replied  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Chattaway,"  George  continued, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  want  you  to  promise  me  the 
lease  of  the  Upland  Farm.  It  will  be  vacant  in 
spring." 

"  You  are  mad  to  ask  it,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"A  man  without  a  shilling — and  you  have  just 
informed  me  you  don't  possess  one,  have  not  laid 
by  one — can't  expect  to  take  the  Upland  Farm. 
That  farm's  only  suitable  for  a  gentleman" — 
and  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  laid  an  offensive 
stress  upon  the  word — "  and  one  who  has  got 
his  pockets  lined  with  rnone}'.  I  have  had  an 
application  for  the  Upland  Farm,  which  I  think 
I  shall  accept :  in  fact,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I 
had  some  thought  of  retaining  it  in  my  own 
hands,  and  putting  a  bailiff  to  manage  it." 

"You  had  better  let  it  to  me,"  returned 
George,  not  losing  his  good  humour.  "  Was  the 
application  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Peterby?" 

Mr.  Chattaway  stared  in  surprise  at  his  know- 
ing so  much.  "What  if  it  was?"  he  resent- 
fully answered. 

"  Why,  then,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  not  be 
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repeated.  Mr.  Peterby's  client — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name — has 
given  up  the  idea.  Partly  because  I  have  told 
him  I  want  the  farm  myself,  and  he  says  he 
won't  oppose  me  out  of  respect  to  my  fathers 
memory ;  partly  because  Mr.  Peterby  has  heard 
of  another  likely  to  suit  him  as  well,  if  not  better. 
All  the  neighbours  would  be  glad  to  see  me  take 
the  Upland  Farm." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  breath  was  nearly  driven  away 
with  the  insolence.  "Had  you  not  better  consti- 
tute yourself  the  manager  of  my  estate,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Hold,  and  let  my  farms  to  whom 
you  will  ?  "  he  sarcastically  answered.  "  How 
dare  you  interfere  with  nry  tenants,  or  with  those 
who  would  become  my  tenants,  George  Byle  ?  " 

"I  have  not  interfered  with  them.  This  client 
of  Mr.  Peterby's  happened  to  mention  to  me  that 
he  had  asked  that  firm  to  make  inquiries  for  him 
about  the  Upland  Farm,  and  I  immediately  re- 
joined that  it  was  the  very  farm  I  was  hoping  to 
take  myself ;  and  it  seems  he  determined  in  his 
own  goodwill  not  to  oppose  me." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  One  who  would  not  have  suited  you,  if  you 
have  set  your  mind  upon  the  farm's  being  ten- 
anted by  a  gentleman,"  freely  answered  George. 
"  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  whose  coffers 

i  2 
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are  well  lined  through  his  own  industry;  but  he 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  re- 
garded as  a  gentleman.  It  is  Cope,  the  butcher — 
I  may  as  well  tell  it.  Since  he  retired  from  his 
shop,  he  finds  his  time  hang  on  hand,  and  has 
come  to  the  resolve  to  turn  farmer.  Mr.  Chatta- 
wa}T,  I  hope  you  will  let  it  to  me." 

"It  appears  to  me  nothing  less  than  audacity 
to  ask  it,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  Pray  where"? 
your  money  to  come  from  to  stock  it  ?  " 

"It's  all  ready,"  said  George. 

Mr.  Chattaway  looked  at  him,  deeming  the 
assertion  to  be  a  joke.  "  If  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do  with  your  time  than  to  jest  it  away. 
I  have  with  mine,'"  was  the  delicate  hint  he  gave 
to  George. 

"  But  the  money  is  ready,"  continued  George. 
"  Mr.  Chattaway,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  you ;  to  be  otherwise  than  entirely 
open.  The  money  to  stock  the  Upland  Farm  is 
going  to  be  lent  to  me ;  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  by  whom — Mr.  Apperley." 

The  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  was  surprised ;  it 
was  not  much  in  Farmer  Apperley's  line  to  lend 
money.     He  was  too  cautious  a  man. 

"  It's  true,"  said  George,  laughing.  "  He  has 
so  good  an  opinion  of  my  skill  as  a  farmer,  or  of 
the    Upland    Farm's    capabilities,   that  he   has 
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offered  to  lend  me  sufficient  money  to  enter  upon 
it." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had  had  enough 
of  farming  land  upon  borrowed  nionejV'  ungene- 
rously retorted  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"So  I  have — looking  at  it  in  one  point  of 
view,"  was  the  composed  answer.  "But  I  have 
managed  to  clear  off  the  debt,  you  see,  and  I 
don't  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  same  by 
Mr.  Apperley's.  He  proposes  only  a  fair  rate  of 
interest ;  considerably  less  than  I  have  been  pay- 
iug  you." 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  you,  a  young  and 
single  man,  should  raise  your  ambitious  eyes  to 
the  Upland  Farm." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  I  don't  take  the  Upland,  I 
shall  take  some  other  as  large.  But  I  should 
have  to  go  a  greater  distance,  and  I  don't  care  to 
do  that.  As  to  my  being  a  single  man — perhaps 
that  might  be  remedied  if  you  will  let  me  have 
the  Upland/' 

He  spoke  with  a  laugh,  and  yet' Mr.  Chattaway 
detected  somewhat  of  a  serious  meaning  in  his 
tone.  He  gazed  hard  at  George.  It  may  be 
that  his  thoughts  glanced  at  his  daughter 
Octave. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  "  Are  you  thinking 
of  marrying  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Chattaway. 
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"  Immediately  that  circumstances  shall  allow 
me,"  was  George's  answer. 

"  And  who  is  the  lady  ?  " 

George  shook  his  head ;  a  very  decisive  shake, 
in  spite  of  the  smile  on  his  lips.  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  that  now,  Mr.  Chattaway  ;  you  will  know  it 
sometime." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,  if  the  match  ever  comes 
off,"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  a  very  cross- 
grained  sort  of  manner.  "  If  it  has  to  wait  until 
you  rent  the  Upland  Farm,  it  may  wait  some 
time." 

"You  will  promise  me  the  lease  of  it,  Mr. 
Chattawa}r.  You  cannot  fear  but  I  shall  do  the 
land  justice,  or  be  anything  but  a  good  tenant." 

"  I  won't  promise  anything  of  the  sort,"  dog- 
gedly answered  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  I'll  promise 
you,  if  you  like,  that  you  never  shall  have  the 
lease  of  it." 

And,  talk  as  George  would,  he  could  not  get 
him  into  a  more  genial  frame  of  mind.  At  length 
he  rose,  good-humoured,  gay;  as  he  had  been 
throughout  the  interview. 

"  Never  mind  for  the  present,  Mr.  Chattaway. 
I  shall  not  let  you  alone  until  you  promise  me 
the  farm.  There's  plenty  of  time  between  now 
and  spring." 

As  he  was  crossing  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the 
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door,  he  saw  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn,  and  stopped  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  "  You  have  been  paying 
your  rent,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 

"  My  rent  and  something  else/''  replied  George, 
in  his  high  spirits — and  the  removal  of  that  incu- 
bus which  had  so  long  lain  on  him  had  sent  them 
up  to  fever  heat.  "  I  have  handed  over  the  last 
instalment  of  the  debt  and  interest,  Miss  Diana, 
and  have  the  receipt  safe  here  " — touching  his 
breast-pocket.  "  I  have  paid  it  under  protest,  as 
I  have  always  told  Mr.  Chattaway;  for  I  fully 
believe  that  Squire  Trevlyn  cancelled  it.'"' 

"  If  I  thought  that  my  father  cancelled  it,  Mr. 
Chattaway  should  never  have  had  my  approbation 
to  press  for  it,"  severely  spoke  Miss  Diana.  "  Is 
it  true  that  you  think  of  leaving  Trevlyn  Farm  ? 
Rumour  says  so." 

"  Quite  true.  It  is  time  I  began  life  on  my 
own  account.  I  have  been  asking  Mr.  Chattaway 
to  let  me  the  Upland." 

"  The  Upland  !  You  !  "  There  was  nothing 
offensive  in  Miss  Diana's  exclamation  :  it  was 
spoken  in  simple  surprise. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  George.  "I  may  be  think- 
ing of  getting  a  wife  ;  and  the  Upland  is  the  only 
farm  near  that  I  would  take  her  to." 

Miss  Diana  smiled  in  answer  to  his  laughing 
joke,  as  she  thought  it.     "  The  house  on  the  Up- 
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land  Farm  is  quite  a  mansion,'''  she  returned, 
keeping  up  the  jest.  "Will  no  inferior  one  suffice 
for  her  ?  " 

"  No.  She  is  a  gentlewoman  born  and  bred, 
and  must  live  as  suck." 

"  George,  you  speak  as  if  you  were  in  earnest. 
Are  you  really  thinking  of  being  married  ?  M 

"  If  I  can  get  the  Upland  Farm.     But " 

George  was  quite  startled  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  sentence.  Over  Miss  Diana's  shoulder, 
gazing  at  him  with  a  strangely  wild  expression, 
was  the  face  of  Octave  Chattaway,  her  lips  apart, 
a  shining  spot  of  scarlet  on  her  cheeks. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   DILEMMA   IN   MORE    WAYS    THAN    ONE. 

About  ten  days  elapsed,  and  Rupert  Trevlyn, 
lying  in  concealment  at  the  lodge,  was  both  bet- 
ter and  worse.  A  contradiction,  you  will  say ; 
and  it  does  sound  so.  The  prompt  medicinal 
remedies  applied  by  Mr.  King  had  effected  their 
object  in  abating  the  progress  of  the  fever;  it  had 
not  gone  on  to  brain  fever  or  to  typhus,  and 
the  tendency  to  delirium  was  stopped ;  in-so-far 
he  was  better.  But  these  dangerous  symptoms 
had  been  replaced  by  others,  that  might  prove 
not  less  dangerous  in  the  end  :  great  prostration, 
alarming  weakness,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fixed  cough.  The  old  tendency  to  consumption 
was  showing  itself  more  plainly  than  it  had  ever 
shown  itself  before. 

He  had  had  a  cough  often  enough,  which  had 
come  and  gone  again,  as  coughs  do  come  to  a 
great  many  of  us  ;  but  the  experienced  ear  of 
Mr.  King  detected  a  difference  in  this  one.     "  It 
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has  a  nasty  sound  in  it,"  the  doctor  privately 
remarked  to  George  Eyle.  Poor  Ann  Canhain, 
faint  at  heart  lest  this  cough  should  be  the 
means  of  betiding  his  presence  in  his  hiding- 
place,  pasted  up  with  paper  all  the  chinks  of  the 
door  and  kept  it  hermetically  shut  when  anybody 
was  down-stairs.  Things  usually  go  by  contrary, 
you  know ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  lodge  had 
never  been  so  inundated  with  callers  as  it  was  now. 
Two  great  cares  were  upon  those  cognisant  of 
the  secret :  to  keep  Rupert's  presence  in  the 
lodge  from  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
and  to  supply  him  with  nourishing  food.  Upon 
none  did  the  first  care — it  may  be  more  appro- 
priate to  call  it  fear — press  so  painfully  as  upon 
Rupert  himself.  His  anxiet}-  was  incessant ;  his 
dread,  lest  his  place  of  concealment  should  get  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  never  ceasing. 
When  he  lay  awake,  his  ears  were  on  the  strain 
for  what  might  be  happening  down-stairs,  for 
who  might  be  coming  in  ;  if  he  dozed  asleep — 
as  he  did  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day 
— he  would  be  haunted  by  dreams  of  pursuers, 
and  start  wildly  up  in  bed  fancying  he  saw  Mr. 
Chattaway  entering  the  room,  the  police  at  his 
heels.  For  twenty  minutes  afterwards  he  would 
lie  bathed  in  perspiration,  unable  to  get  the 
fright  or  the  vision  from  his  mind. 
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There  was  no  doubt  that  this  contributed  to 
increase  his  weakness  and  to  keep  him  back. 
Some  of  you  may  know  personally  what  those 
sudden  attacks  of  perspiration  are,  and  how  they 
tend  to  make  wTeaker  the  already  weakened  frame. 
By  night  and  by  day,  sleeping  and  waking, 
was  the  never-ceasing  dread  of  discovery  upon 
Rupert ;  there  was  the  never-vanishing  vision  of 
the  future  that  must  succeed  that  discovery — the 
felon's  exposure  and  punishment.  Let  Rupert 
Trevlyn's  future  be  what  it  might ;  let  the  result 
be  the  very  worst,  one  thing  was  certain — that 
the  actual  punishment  could  not  be  worse  than 
this  anticipation  of  it.  Imagination  is  more 
vivid  than  any  reality.  He  would  lie  and  go 
through  in  his  mind  the  whole  ordeal  of  his 
future  trial :  he  would  see  himself  in  the  dock, 
not  before  the  lenient  magistrates  of  Barmester, 
but  before  one  of  the  scarlet-robed,  severe  judges 
of  her  Majesty's  realm ;  he  would  listen  to  the 
damnatory  evidence  of  Mr.  Chattawa}^  of  Jim 
Sanders,  bringing  home  to  him  the  crime  and 
all  its  shame  ;  he  would  hear  the  irrevocable 
sentence  from  those  grave  presiding  lips — penal 
servitude.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  Rupert 
than  these  anticipatory  visions.  And  there  was 
no  help  for  them.  Not  all  the  skill  that  the 
faculty  can   put   forth,     not  all   the  medicatory 
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drugs,  the  healing  tonics  known  to  science,  can 
prevent  the  diseased  vagaries  of  the  imagination. 
Had  Kupert  been  in  strong  bodily  health,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  shake  off  some  of  these 
haunting  fears;  lying  as  he  did  in  his  weak- 
ness, they  took  almost  the  form  of  morbid  dis- 
ease, certainly  adding  greatly  to  the  sickness  of 
body. 

His  ear  strained  on  the  watch  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used),  he  would  start  up  when- 
ever a  footstep  wras  heard  to  enter,  from  without, 
the  down-stairs  room,  start  up  breathing  softly 
to  Ann  Canham,  or  to  whoever  might  be  sitting 
in  the  closet-chamber  with  him,  "  Is  that  Chat- 
taway  ?  "  And  Ann  would  cautiously  peep  down 
the  ladder  of  a  staircase,  or  bend  her  ear  to 
listen,  and  then  tell  him  who  it  really  was. 
But  sometimes  several  minutes  would  elapse 
before  she  could  discover ;  sometimes  she  would 
be  obliged  to  go  down  and  enter  the  room  upon 
some  plausible  errand,  and  look,  and  then  come 
back  and  tell  him.  The  state  that  Rupert  would 
fall  into  during  these  moments  of  suspense  no 
pen  could  adequately  describe  :  his  heart  wildly 
bounding  in  loud  thumps  ;  the  cold  perspiration 
oozing  out  and  pouring  from  him ;  he  feeling  sick 
almost  unto  death.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
Rupert  got  weaker. 
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And  the  fears  of  discovery  were  not  misplaced. 
Every  hour  brought  its  own  danger.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  Mr.  King  should  visit 
him  at  least  once  a  day,  and  each  time  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  seen  by  Chattaway,  or  by  some 
one  equally  dangerous.  Old  Canham  could  not 
feign  to  be  on  the  sick  list  for  ever ;  especially, 
sufficiently  sick  to  require  daily  medical  attend- 
ance. George  Kyle  ran  the  risk  of  being  seen 
entering  the  lodge;  as  well  as  Mrs.  Chattaway 
and  Maude,  who  could  not  abandon  their  stolen 
interviews  with  the  poor  sufferer.  "It  is  my 
only  happy  hour  in  the  four-and -twenty ;  you 
must  not  fail  to  come  to  me!"  he  would  say 
to  them,  holding  out  imploringly  his  trembling 
and  fevered  hands.  Some  evenings  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway would  steal  there,  sometimes  Maude,  now 
and  then  both  of  them  together. 

Overlying  it  all  in  Rupert's  mind  was  the  sense 
of  guilt,  of  shame,  for  having  committed  so 
desperate  a  crime.  But  that  its  record  was  there, 
in  the  blackened  spots  where  the  ricks  had  been, 
and  in  his  own  remembered  conviction,  he  might 
have  doubted  that  himself  was  the  perpetrator. 
Perhaps,  putting  apart  those  moments  of  mad- 
ness, which  the  neighbourhood  had  been  content 
for  years  to  designate  as  the  Trevlyn  temper, 
few  living  men  were   so  little  likely  to  commit 
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the  act  as  Eupert.  It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to 
say  this,  but  it  was  so.  Eupert  was  of  a  mild, 
kind,  meek  temperament,  of  the  sweetest  disposi- 
tion in  an  ordinary  way;  one  of  those  inoffensive 
people  of  whom  we  are  apt  to  say,  they  would 
not  hurt  a  fly.  Of  Eupert  it  was  literally  true  ; 
could  he  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  save  harm- 
ing a  fly,  he  would  have  gone.  Only  in  these 
rare  fits  was  he  transformed  ;  and  never  had  the 
fit  been  upon  him  as  it  was  that  unhappy  night. 

It  was  not  so  much  repentance  for  the  actual 
crime  that  overwhelmed  him,  as  surprise  that  he 
had  perpetrated  it.  He  honestly  believed  that 
to  commit  such  a  crime  in  his  sober  senses  would 
be  a  moral  impossibility  ;  were  the  temptation 
held  out  to  him,  it  seemed  that  he  should  flee 
in  horror,  that  he  should  do  violence  to  himself 
rather  than  succumb  to  it.  "  I  was  not  conscious 
of  the  act,"  he  would  groan  out;  "I  was  mad 
when  I  did  it."  Yes,  perhaps  so  ;  but  the  con- 
sequences remained.  Poor  Eupert,  poor  Eupert ! 
Eemorse  was  his  portion,  and  he  was  in  truth 
repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

The  other  care  upon  them — the  supplying 
Eupert  with  appropriate  nourishment — brought 
almost  as  much  danger  and  difficulty  in  its  train 
as  the  concealing  him.  A  worse  cook  for  the 
sick,  or   indeed   a  worse   cook  of  any  sort,  than 
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Ann  Canham,  could  not  well  be.  The  deficiency 
of  the  lower  class  of  English  in  this  art  is  pro- 
verbial, and  Ann  Canham  was  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  incapacity  in  it.  It  was  her  misfortune, 
rather  than  her  fault.  Living  in  extreme 
poverty  all  her  life,  no  opportunity  for  learning 
or  improving  herself  in  cooking  had  ever  been 
afforded  her :  the  greatest  luxury  that  ever  pene- 
trated old  Canham's  lodge  was  a  bit  of  toasted 
or  boiled  bacon. 

It  was  not  sick  dishes  that  Rupert  wanted  now. 
As  soon  as  the  fever  began  to  leave  him,  his 
appetite  returned.  It  may  be  known  to  some  of 
you  that  in  certain  cases  of  incipient  consump- 
tion, the  appetite  is  unnaturally  great,  scarcely  to 
be  satisfied ;  and  this  unfortunately  became  the 
case  with  Rupert.  A  good  portion  of  a  roasted 
fowl  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  a  slice  or  two  out  of 
a  sirloin  of  beef;  a  fine  cut  from  a  leg  of  mutton ; 
these  he  craved  and  required.  In  short,  had  he 
been  at  the  Hold,  or  in  a  plentiful  home,  he 
would  have  played  his  full  part  at  the  daily  meals 
— breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  and  assisted 
their  digestion  with  interludes  of  something  nice 
besides. 

How  was  he  to  get  this,  or  any  of  it,  at  the 
lodge  ?  Mr.  King  said  he  must  have  full  nourish- 
ment, with  wine,  strong  broths,  and  other  things 
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in  addition;  it  was  the  only  chance,  in  his 
opinion,  to  stop  or  counteract  the  weakness  that 
was  growing  upon  him,  and  which  bid  fair 
soon  to  attain  an  alarming  height.  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway,  George  Kyle,  even  the  doctor  himself 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  supply  the 
cost ;  but  cost,  though  it  goes  a  great  way,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  not  alwa}-s  everything.  It  was 
not  so  here.  Where  was  the  food  to  be  cooked  ? — 
who  was  to  cook  it  ? — how  was  it  to  be  smuggled 
in  ?  Eaw  or  cooked,  who  was  to  get  the  meat 
inside  the  lodge  ?  This  may  appear  a  very 
trifling  difficulty  in  theoiy,  but  I  assure  3-ou 
that  in  practice  it  was  found  almost  an  insur- 
mountable one.  Given,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
have  carried  in  a  joint  of  meat  in  their  pockets, 
or  say  only  a  paper  of  mutton  chops  ;  how  were 
they  to  get  cooked  ?  Had  Ann  Canham's  skill 
been  equal  to  it — it  was  not ;  but  let  us  allow 
for  argument's  sake  that  it  was — she  would  not 
have  dared  to  cook  them  in  the  lodge.  The  only 
room  possessed  of  a  grate  was  that  front  one, 
opening  to  the  avenue,  and  only  fancy  Mr.  Chat- 
taway's  nose  being  regaled  in  passing  with  the 
scent  of  mutton  chops !  Only  fancy  his  going 
in,  and  seeing  a  piece  of  beef  or  a  fowl  before  the 
fire  !  Old  Canham  with  a  fowl !  Chattaway  would 
have  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
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or  the  old  man's  senses.  He  would  have  set 
on  and  catechised,  and  they  must  have  answered 
beyond  hope  of  escape.  "  Where  did  you  get 
that  ?  Did  you  steal  the  fowl  ? — if  not,  who  gave 
it  you  ?  "  It  was  Ann  Canham  who  first  sug- 
gested this  particular  drawback. 

"  Can't  you  dress  a  sweetbread  ?  "  Mr.  King 
testily  asked  her,  when  she  was  timidly  con- 
fessing her  incapability  in  the  culinary  art.  "  I'd 
manage  to  get  it  up  here." 

This  was  the  first  daj^  that  Rupert's  appetite 
came  to  him,  just  after  the  turn  of  the  fever.  Ann 
Canham  hesitated.  "  I'm  not  sure,  sir,"  she  said 
meekly.     "  Could  it  be  put  in  a  pot  and  biled?" 

"  Put  in  a  pot  and  biled  !  "  repeated  Mr.  King, 
nettled  at  the  question.  "  Much  goodness  there'd 
be  in  it  when  it  came  out  !  It's  just  blanched  : 
blanched  well,  mind  you,  and  dipped  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  and  toasted  in  the  Dutch  oven.  That's 
the  most  relishing  way  of  doing  'em." 

Egg  and  crumbs  in  connection  with  meat 
dishes  were  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  Ann  Canham 
as  sweetbreads  themselves.  She  shook  her  head. 
"  And  if,  by  ill-luck,  Mr.  Chattaway  come  in 
and  saw  a  sweetbread  in  our  Dutch  oven  afore 
our  fire,  sir;  or  smelt  the  savour  of  it  as  he 
passed — what  then?"  she  asked.  "What  ex- 
cuse could  we  make  to  him  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  K 
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This  was  a  phase  of  the  general  difficulty 
which  had  not  before  presented  itself  to  the  sur- 
geon's mind.  It  was  one  that  could  not  well 
be  got  over  ;  the  more  he  dwelt  upon  it,  the  more 
he  became  convinced  that  it  could  not.  George 
Byle,  Mrs.  Chattaway,  Maude,  all,  when  appealed 
to,  said  it  could  not.  There  was  too  much  at 
stake  to  permit  the  risk  of  exciting  any  sus- 
picions on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chattaway ;  and 
unusual  cooking  in  the  lodge  would  inevitably 
excite  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Chattaway.  Others 
who  possessed  noses  were  in  the  habit  of  passing 
the  lodge  :  Cris,  his  sisters,  Miss  Diana,  and 
many  more ;  and  some  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  into  it.  Ann  Canham  was  giving 
mortal  offence,  was  causing  much  wonder,  in 
declining  her  usual  places  of  work  :  and  many  a 
disappointed  housewife,  following  Nora  Dickson's 
example,  had  come  up,  in  consequence,  to  invade 
the  lodge  and  express  her  sentiments  personally 
upon  the  point.  Ann  Canham,  than  whom  one 
less  able  to  contend  or  to  hold  out  against 
another's  strong  will  could  not  be,  was  driven  to 
the  very  verge  of  desperation  in  tiwing  to  frame 
plausible  excuses,  and  she  had  serious  thoughts 
of  making  believe  to  take  to  her  bed  herself — 
had  she  possessed  just  then  a  bed  to  take  to. 
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No,  it  was  impossible.  She  could  not  give  out 
that  her  father  was  so  poorly  "  in'ardly  "  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  to  leave  him — for  all  the  excuses 
had  to  revolve  round  that  one  point — or  allow  her 
astonished  visitors  to  see  a  sweetbread  egged  and 
crumbed,  or  any  similar  dainty,  browning  deli- 
cately in  the  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  The 
wonder  would  have  raised  a  commotion,  might 
spread  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  one, 
more  cunning  than  the  rest,  might  connect 
together  that  unusual  dish  and  Rupert  Trevlyn. 
At  least,  it  so  appeared  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested for  him,  who  lived  in  daily  dread,  almost 
as  great  as  his,  lest  some  untoward  discovery 
should  supervene. 

In  the  dilemma  Mrs.  Chattaway  came  to  the 
rescue.  "  I  will  contrive  it,"  she  said  :  "  the  food 
shall  be  supplied  from  the  Hold.  My  sister  does 
not  interfere  personally  with  the  preparation  of 
meals,  further  than  to  give  her  orders  in  the 
morning,  and  I  know  I  can  manage  it." 

But,  as  does  many  another  of  us  after  speaking 
in  impulse,  Mrs.  Chattaway  found  she  had 
undertaken  what  it  would  not  be  well  possible  for 
her  to  perform.  What  had  flashed  across  her 
mind  when  she  spoke  was,  "  The  cook  is  a  faith- 
ful, kind-hearted  girl,  and  I  know  I  can  trust 
her."     Mrs.    Chattaway  did  not  mean  trust  her 
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-with  the  secret  of  Eupert,  but  trust  her  to  cook  a 
few  extra  dishes  quietly  and  sa}r  nothing  about  it. 
Yes,  she  might,  she  was  sure,  so  far  trust  her ;  the 
girl  would  cook  them  and  be  true :  but  it  now 
struck  Mrs.  Chattawa}'  with  a  sort  of  horror,  to 
ask  herself  how  she  was  to  get  them  away  when 
cooked.  She  could  not  go  into  the  kitchen  her- 
self, get  the  meat,  or  fowl,  or  jelly,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  put  it  in  a  basin,  and  tie  a  cloth  round 
it — as  she  had  seen  the  labourers'  wives  carry 
their  husbands'  dinners— and  walk  off  with  it  to 
the  lodge.  However,  that  was  an  after  care.  She 
spoke  to  the  cook,  who  was  called  Eebecca,  told 
her  she  wanted  some  nice  things  dressed  for  a 
poor  pensioner  of  her  own,  and  nothing  said  about 
it.  The  girl  was  pleased  and  willing :  all  the  ser- 
vants were  fond  of  their  mistress ;  and  she  readily 
undertook  the  task  and  promised  silence. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  saw  no  cause  to  doubt  the  girl  ; 
quite  the  contrary.  But  nevertheless  a  strange 
sense  of  uneasiness  lay  upon  her  own  heart,  and 
she  felt  she  had  undertaken  that  which  might  be 
impossible  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    LETTER   FOR   MR.    CHATTAWAY. 

Although  an  insignificant  place,  Barbrook  and 
its  environs  got  their  letters  early.  The  bags 
were  dropped  by  the  London  mail  train  at  Bar- 
mester  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  as  the 
post-office  arrangements  at  that  town  were  well 
conducted — which  cannot  be  said  for  all  towns — 
by  eight  o'clock  Barbrook  got  its  letters. 

Rather  before  that  hour  than  after  it,  they  were 
delivered  at  Trevlyn  Hold.  Being  the  residence 
of  chiefest  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
postman  was  in  the  habit  of  beginning  his  round 
there ;  it  had  been  so  in  imperious  old  Squire 
Trevlyn's  time,  and  it  was  so  still.  Thus  it 
generally  happened  that  breakfast  would  be  com- 
mencing at  the  Hold  when  the  post  came  in. 

It  was  a  morning  of  which  we  must  take 
some  notice — a  morning  which,  as  Mr.  Chattaway 
was  destined  afterwards  to  find,  he  would  have 
cause  to  remember,  to   date  from,  to  his  dying 
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day.  If  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  happened  to  see  the 
postman  approaching  the  house,  she  would  most 
likely  walk  to  the  hall  door  and  receive  the  letters 
into  her  own  hands.  And  it  was  so  on  this 
morning. 

"  Only  two,  ma'am,"  the  postman  said,  as  he 
delivered  them  to  her. 

She  looked  at  the  address  of  both.  The  one 
was  a  foreign  letter  bearing  her  own  name,  and 
she  thought  she  recognised  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Daw;  the  other  bore  the  London  postmark, 
and  was  superscribed  "James  Chattaway,  Esq., 
Trevlyn  Hold,  near  Barmester." 

With  an  eager  movement,  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  cold  and  stately  motions  of  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn,  she  broke  the  seal  of  the  former;  there, 
at  the  hall  door  as  she  stood.  A  thought  had 
flashed  into  her  mind,  that  the  boy  Rupert  might 
have  found  his  way  at  length  to  Mr.  Daw,  and 
that  gentleman  be  conveying  intimation  of  the 
same — as  Miss  Diana  by  letter  had  requested  him 
to  do.  It  was  just  the  contraiy,  however.  Mr. 
Daw  wrote  to  beg  a  line  of  news  from  Miss  Diana, 
as  to  whether  tidings  had  been  heard  of  Rupert. 
He  had  visited  his  father  and  mother's  grave  the 
previous  day,  he  observed,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  that  had  caused  him  to  think  more  of 
Rupert ;  but  ever  since,  all  the  past  night  and 
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again  to-day,  lie  had  been  unable  to  get  him  out 
of  his  head  ;  a  feeling  was  upon  him  (no  doubt  a 
foolish  one,  he  added  in  a  parenthesis)  that  the 
boy  was  taken,  or  that  some  other  misfortune  had 
befallen  him,  or  was  about  to  befal  him,  and  he 
presumed  to  request  a  line  from  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn  to  put  him  out  of  his  suspense. 

She  folded  the  letter  when  read;  pushed  it  into 
the  pocket  of  her  black  watered-silk  apron,  and 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  carrying  the  one 
for  Mr.  Chattaway.  As  she  did  so  her  eyes  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  letter,  and  she 
saw  it  was  stamped  with  the  name  of  a  firm — 
Connell,  Connell,  and  Eay. 

She  knew  the  firm  b}r  name  ;  they  were  solici- 
tors of  great  respectability  in  London.  Indeed, 
she  remembered  to  have  entertained  Mr.  Charles 
Connell  at  the  Hold  for  a  few  days  in  her  father's 
life-time,  that  gentleman  being  at  the  time  engaged 
in  some  law  business  for  Squire  Trevlyn.  They 
must  be  old  men  now,  she  knew ;  those  brothers 
Connell;  and  Mr.  Ray,  she  believed  to  have  heard, 
was  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  them. 

"  What  can  they  have  to  write  to  Chattaway 
about  ?  "  marvelled  Miss  Diana ;  but  the  next 
moment  she  remembered  that  they  were  the 
agents  of  Peterby  and  Jones,  of  Barmester,  and 
the   mystery   was    solved    in    her    mind :    some 
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law  matters,    she    supposed,  connected  with  the 
estate. 

Miss  Diana  swept  to  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfast  table.  It  was  filled,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  of  its  seats.  The  arm-chair 
opposite  to  her  own  was  vacant,  Mr.  Chattaway's  ; 
and  Cris's  seat  on  the  side.  Cris  was  not  down, 
but  Mr.  Chattawa}^  had  gone  out  to  the  men. 
Mrs.  Chattaway  was  in  her  place  next  Miss 
Diana.  She  had  used  rarely  to  be  down  in  time 
to  begin  breakfast  with  the  rest,  but  that  was 
altered  now.  Since  these  late  fears  concerning 
Rupert,  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  rest  in  her 
bed,  and  would  quit  it  with  morning  light. 

Mr.  Chattaway  came  in  as  Miss  Diana  was 
pouring  out  the  tea,  and  she  passed  the  letter 
down  to  him.  Glancing  casually  at  it  as  it  lay  by 
his  plate,  he  began  helping  himself  to  some  cold 
partridge.  Cris  was  a  capital  shot,  and  the  Hold 
was  generally  well  supplied  with  game. 

"It  is  from  Connell  and  Connell,"  remarked 
Miss  Diana. 

"  From  Connell  and  Connell !  "  repeated  Mr. 
Chattaway,  in  a  tone  of  bewilderment,  as  if  he  did 
not  recognise  the  name. 

"  Connell,  Connell,  and  Ray,  it  is  now,"  re- 
turned Miss  Diana.  "  The  firm  of  the  old  days 
comes  more  familiar  to  me  than  the  later  one." 
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"  What  should  they  be  writing  to  me  about  ?  " 
cried  Mr.  Chattaway.  But  he  was  too  busy  with 
the  partridge  just  then  to  ascertain. 

"  About  some  local  business,  I  conclude,"  ob- 
served Miss  Diana.  "  Octave,  send  me  a  small 
piece  of  that  bacon.  They  are  Peterbys'  agents, 
you  know." 

"And  what  if  they  are  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Chat- 
taway.    "  Peterbys  have  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

That  was  so  like  Mr.  Chattaway  !  To  cavil  as 
to  what  might  be  the  contents  of  the  letter,  rather 
than  to  put  the  question  at  rest  by  opening  it. 
However,  when  he  looked  off  from  his  plate  to 
stir  his  tea,  he  took  it  up  and  tore  off  the  enve- 
lope. 

He  tore  off  the  envelope,  and  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  writing  of  the  letter.  Miss  Diana  happened 
to  be  looking  at  him.  She  saw  him  gaze  at  it 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment ;  she  saw  him  go  over 
it  again — there  were  apparently  but  some  half- 
dozen  lines — and  then  she  saw  him  turn  green. 
You  may  cavil  at  the  expression  if  you  like,  but 
it  is  a  correct  one.  The  leaden  complexion  with 
which  nature  had  favoured  Mr.  Chattaway  did 
assume  a  green  tinge  in  moments  of  especial 
annoyance. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  questioned  Miss  Diana. 

Mr.  Chattaway  replied  by  a  half-muttered  word, 
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and  dashed  the  letter  down.  "I  thought  we 
had  had  enough  of  that  folly ; "  presently  he 
said. 

"  What  folly  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  although  the  query  was  put 
by  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  She  pressed  it,  and  .Mr. 
Chattaway  flung  the  letter  up  the  table  to  her. 
"  You  can  read  it  if  you  choose."  With  some 
curiosity  Miss  Diana  took  it  up,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Sir, — We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  true  heir  of  Trevlyn 
Hold,  Rupert  Trevlyn,  is  about  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
estate,  aud  will  in  a  short  period  require  to  take  possession  of 
the  Hold.  'We  have  been  requested  to  write  this  intimation  to 
you,  and  we  do  so  in  a  friendly  spirit,  that  you  may  be  prepared 
to  quit  the  house,  and  not  be  taken  unawares,  when  Mr.  Trevlyn 
— henceforth  Squire  Trevlyn— shall  arrive  at  it. 
"  We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  COXXELL,    COXXELL,   &  RAY. 

"'  James  Chattaway,  Esquire." 

"Then  Rupert's  not  dead!"  were  the  first 
words  that  broke  from  Miss  Diana's  lips.  And 
the  exclamation,  and  its  marked  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion, proved  of  what  nature  had  been  her  fears  for 
Rupert. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  started  up  with  white  lips. 
"What  of  Rupert?"  she  gasped;  believing  nothing 
else  than  that  discovery  had  come. 

Miss  Diana,  without  in  the  least  thinking  it 
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necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Chattaway's  pleasure 
first,  handed  her  the  letter.  She  read  it  rapidly, 
and  her  fears  calmed  down. 

"  What  an  absurdity  !  "  she  exclaimed.  Know- 
ing what  she  did  know  of  the  sick,  helpless  posi- 
tion of  Rupert,  the  contents  sounded  not  only 
absurd  but  impossible.  "  Somebody  must  have 
written  it  mischievously ;  on  purpose  to  frighten 
you,  James.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway,  compressing  his 
thin  lips ;  "  it  comes  from  the  Peterby  quarter. 
A  felon  threatening  to  take  possession  of  Trevlyn 
Hold !  " 

But  in  spite  of  the  scorn  he  strove  to  throw  into 
his  maimer;  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  resolution 
within  him  to  bring  Rupert  to  punishment  when 
he  did  appear — and  a  felon  could  not  contend 
for  Trevlyn  Hold,  Mr.  Chattaway  was  right 
there  ;  in  spite  of  even  his  wife,  Rupert's  best 
friend,  acknowledging  the  absurdity  of  this  letter, 
it  did  disturb  him  in  no  measured  degree.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  it,  and  read  it  again, 
pondering  every  word ;  he  pushed  his  plate  from 
him,  as  he  gazed  on  it.  He  had  had  enough 
breakfast  for  one  day ;  he  gulped  down  his  tea  at 
a  draught,  and  declined  to  take  more.  Yes,  it  was 
shaking  his  equanimity  to  its  centre ;  and  the 
Miss   Chattaways   and    Maude,   only    imperfectly 
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understanding  what  was  amiss,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  at  him. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  began  to  feel  indignant  that 
poor  Rupert's  name  should  he  thus  made  use  of ; 
only,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  Mr.  Chattaway  further  against  him.  ;'  But 
Councils'  is  a  most  respectable  firm,"  she  said 
aloud,  following  out  her  thoughts ;  "  I  cannot 
comprehend  it." 

"  I  say  it  comes  from  Peterby,"  roared  Mr. 
Chattaway.  "  He  and  Rupert  are  in  league.  I 
daresay  Peterby  knows  where  he's  concealed.''' 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ;  you  are  mistaken,"  burst  incau- 
tiously from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"  No  !  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  pray,  that 
you  speak  so  confidently  ?  " 

The  taunt  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger.  "James,  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this  : 
that  it  is  scarcely  likely  Rupert  would  be  in 
league  with  any  one  against  you,"  she  said  in  a 
low  tone.  "I  think  he  would  rather  try  to 
conciliate  you." 

"  If  you  think  this  letter  emanates  from  Peter- 
bys'  house,  why  don't  you  go  down  and  demand 
of  them  what  they  mean  by  writing  it  ?  "  inter- 
posed Miss  Diana  Trevlyn,  in  her  straightforward, 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

He  nodded  his  head   significantly.     "  I   shall 
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not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet  before  I  am 
there/' 

"I  cannot  think  it's  Peterby  and  Jones,"  re- 
sumed Miss  Diana.  "  They  are  quite  as  respect- 
able as  the  Connells,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
would  league  themselves  with  Rupert,  after  what 
he  has  done.  I  don't  believe  they  would  league 
themselves  secretly  to  work  mischief  against  any 
one  :  anything  they  may  have  to  do,  they'd  do 
openly/' 

Had  Mr.  Chattaway  prevailed  with  himself  so 
far  as  to  put  his  temper  and  his  prejudices  aside, 
this  might  not  have  been  far  from  his  own  opinion. 
He  had  always,  in  a  resentful  sort  of  way,  deemed 
Mr.  Peterby  to  be  an  honourable  man  ;  he  had 
never  cared  to  be  in  his  presence — as  mean- 
spirited,  false-hearted  men,  conscious  of  their 
own  deficiency  of  truth,  do  shrink  from  upright 
ones.  But  if  Peterby  was  not  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  who  was  ?  Connell,  Connell,  and  Ray  were 
his  town  agents. 

The  very  uncertainty  only  made  him  the  more 
eager  to  get  to  them  and  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
He  knew  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  see  Mr. 
Peterby  before  ten  o'clock,  but  he  would  see  him 
then.  He  ordered  his  horse  to  be  ready,  and 
rode  into  Barmester  attended  by  his  groom :  as 
ten  o'clock  struck  he  was  at  their  office  door. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour's  detention,  and  then  he 
was  admitted  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Peterby.  That 
gentleman  was  sweeping  a  heap  of  open  letters 
into  a  corner  of  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  and  the 
master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  shrewdly  suspected  that 
his  waiting  had  been  caused  by  Mr.  Peterby' s 
opening  and  reading  of  these  letters.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  business  that  brought  him 
there,  and  taking  his  own  letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Peterby. 

"  Connell,  Connell,  and  Eay  are  your  agents 
in  London,  I  believe  ?     They  used  to  be." 

"And  are  still,"  said  Mr.  Peterby.  "What  is 
this  ?  " 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  read  it,"  replied  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

The  lawyer  ran  his  eyes  over  it,  carelessly,  as 
it  seemed  to  those  eyes  watching  him.  Then  he 
looked  up.     "Well?" 

"  In  writing  this  letter  to  me — I  received  it, 
you  perceive,  by  post  this  morning,  if  you'll  look 
to  the  date — did  they,  Connell  and  Connell,  get 
instructions  for  it  from  you  ?" 

"  From  me  ! "  echoed  Mr.  Peterby.  "  Not  they. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"You  are  a  friend  of  Eupert  Trevlyn's,  and 
they  are  your  agents,"  remarked  Mr.  Chattaway, 
after  a  dubious  pause. 
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"My  good  sir,  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  this.  Connells  are  our  agents;  but 
I  never  sent  any  communication  to  them  with 
regard  to  Rupert  Trevlyn  in  my  life;  never  had 
cause  to  send  one.  If  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  I 
should  say  that  if  the  lad — should  he  be  still 
living — entertains  hopes  of  coming  into  Trevlyn 
Hold  after  this  last  escapade  of  his,  he  must 
be  a  great  simpleton.  I  expect  you'd  prosecute 
him,  instead  of  giving  him  up  the  Hold." 

"  I  should,"  quietly  answered  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"But  what  do  Connell  and  Connell  mean  by 
sending  me  such  a  letter  as  this  ?" 

"  It  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. We  have  received  a  communication  from 
them  ourselves  this  morning  upon  the  subject.  I 
was  opening  it  when  you  were  announced  to  me 
as  being  here." 

He  bent  over  the  letters  previously  spoken  of, 
selected  one,  and  held  it  out  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 
Instead  of  being  written  by  the  firm,  it  was  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Ray  to  Mr.  Peterby.  It 
merely  stated  that  the  true  heir  of  Squire  Trev- 
lyn, Rupert,  was  about  shortly  to  take  possession 
of  his  property,  the  Hold,  and  they  (Connell, 
Connell,  and  Ray)  should  require  Mr.  Peterby  to 
act  as  local  solicitor1  in  the  proceedings,  should  a 
solicitor  be  necessary. 
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Mr.  Chattaway  began  to  feel  cruelly  uneasy. 
Rupert  had  committed  that  great  fault,  and  was 
in  danger  of  punishment  for  it — would  be  pun- 
ished for  it  by  his  country's  laws;  but  in  this 
new  uneasiness  that  important  fact  seemed  to 
lose  half  its  significance.  "And  you  have  not 
instructed  them?"  he  repeated. 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Chattaway !  it  is  not  likely. 
I  cannot  make  out  what  they  mean,  any  more 
than  you  can.  The  nearest  conclusion  I  can 
come  to  is,  that  they  must  be  acting  from  instruc- 
tions received  from  that  half-parson  who  was 
here,  that  Mr.  Daw." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway,  "I  think  not. 
Miss  Trevlyn  heard  from  that  man  this  morning, 
and  he  appears  to  know  nothing  of  Rupert.  He 
asks  for  news  of  him." 

"  "Well,  it  is  a  curious  thing  altogether.  I 
shall  write  by  to-night's  post  to  Ray,  and  enquire 
what  he  means." 

Mr.  Chattaway,  suspicious  Mr.  Chattaway, 
pressed  one  more  question.  "  Have  you  any 
notion  at  all  where  Rupert  is  likely  to  be  ?  That 
he  is  in  hiding,  and  accessible  to  some  people, 
is  evident  from  these  letters  from  Connellys 
house." 

"  I  have  already  informed  you  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Rupert  Trevlyn,"  was   the 
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lawyer's  answer.  "  Whether  he  is  alive  or  whe- 
ther he  is  dead,  I  know  not.  You  cannot  know 
less  of  him  yourself  than  I  do." 

Mr.  Chattawav  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  the  answer.  He  went  out  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Mr.  Flood's,  and  laid  the  letter — his 
letter — before  him.  "What  sort  of  thing  do  you 
call  that?"  he  intemperately  uttered,  when  it 
was  read.  "  Connell  and  Connell  must  be  infam- 
ous men  to  write  it." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Flood,  who  had  got 
his  eyes  strained  on  the  letter.  "  There's  more 
in  this  than  meets  the  eye." 

"  You  don't  think  it's  a  joke — done  to  annoy 
me?" 

"A  joke!  Connell  and  Connell  would  not 
lend  themselves  to  a  joke.  No,  I  don't  think  it's 
that." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  ?" 

Mr.  Flood  was  several  minutes  before  he  re- 
plied, and  his  silence  drove  Mr.  Chattaway  to 
the  verge  of  exasperation.  "It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  to  think,"  said  the  lawyer  presently. 
"  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  they  have  been 
brought  into  personal  communication  with  Ku- 
pert  Trevlyn,  or  with  somebody  acting  for  him : 
perhaps  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  And  I 
should  also  say  they  must  have  been  convinced, 

vol.  nr.  l 
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by  documentary  or  other  evidence,  of  there  exist- 
ing a  good  foundation  for  Pavpert's  claims  to  the 
Hold.  Mr.  Chattaway — if  I  may  speak  the  truth 
to  you — I  should  dread  this  letter." 

Mr.  Chattaway  felt  as  if  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
had  been  suddenly  flung  over  him,  and  was  drip- 
ping down  his  back.  "  Why  is  it  that  you  turn 
against  me  ?  " 

"Turn  against  you!  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  I  don't  turn  against  you;  quite  the  op- 
posite. I  am  willing  to  act  for  you,  to  do  any- 
thing I  legally  can  to  meet  the  fear." 

"  Why  do  you  fear?" 

"  Because  Connell,  Connell,  and  Ray  are  keen 
and  cautious  practitioners  as  well  as  honourable 
men,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  write  a  letter 
so  decided  as  this,  unless  they  knew  they  were 
fully  justified  in  doing  so,  and  were  prepared  to 
follow  it  out." 

"You  are  a  pretty  Job's  comforter,"  gasped 
Mr.  Chattaway. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   DAY    OF    MISHAPS. 

Rebecca  the  servant  was  true.  She  was  true 
and  crafty  in  her  faithfulness  to  her  mistress, 
and  she  contrived  to  get  various  dainties  pre- 
pared and  conveyed  unsuspiciously  under  her 
apron,  watching  her  opportunity,  to  the  sitting- 
room  of  Madam,  where  the}*-  were  hidden  away 
in  a  closet,  and  the  key  turned  upon  them.  So 
far,  so  good ;  but  that  was  not  all :  the  greatest 
difficulty  lay  behind — the  transporting  them  to 
Rupert. 

The  little  tricks  and  ruses  that  the  lodge  and 
those  in  its  secret  learnt  to  be  expert  in  at  this 
time,  were  worthy  of  the  most  private  inquiry 
office  going.  Ann  Canham,  at  some  given  hour 
named,  would  be  standing  at  the  open  door  of 
the  lodge,  apparently  enjoying  an  interlude  of 
idleness ;  and  Mrs.  Ohattaway,  with  timid  steps, 
and  eyes  that  wandered  everywhere  lest  witnesses 
were  about,  would  come  down  the  avenue :  oppo- 

l  2 
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site  the  lodge  door,  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  a 
parcel,  or  a  basket,  or  a  bottle  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  under  her  large  shawl  to  Ann  Can- 
ham's  hands.  The  latter  would  close  the  door 
and  slip  the  bolt,  while  the  lady  would  walk 
swiftly  on  through  the  gate,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  foot  exercise  in  the  road.  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  Maude  to  go  through  this  little 
rehearsal,  instead  of  Madam.  But  at  the  best 
it  was  all  difficult  of  accomplishment  for  many 
reasons,  and  might  at  an}7  time  be  stopped.  If 
only  the  extra  cooking  in  the  kitchen  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hold's  real  mistress,  Miss 
Diana  Trevlyn,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
venture  to  continue  that  cooking,  and  next  to 
impossible  to  conceal  longer  the  proximity  of 
Rupert. 

One  day,  which  must  surely  have  dawned  under 
some  unlucky  star,  a  disastrous  contretemps  en- 
sued. It  happened  that  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn 
had  arranged  to  take  the  Miss  Chattaways  to  a 
morning  concert  at  Barmester.  Maude  might 
have  gone,  but  excused  herself  to  Miss  Diana  : 
while  the  fate  of  Rupert  hung  in  the  balance,  it 
was  scarcely  seemly,  she  urged,  that  she  should 
be  seen  at  public  festivals.  Cris  had  gone  out 
shooting  that  day ;  Mr.  Chattaway,  as  was  sup- 
posed, was  at  Barmester;  and  when  dinner  was 
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served,  only  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Maude  sat  down 
to  it.  It  was  a  plain  dinner — a  piece  of  roast 
beef;  and  during  a  momentary  absence  of  James, 
who  was  waiting  at  table,  Maude  exclaimed  in  a 
low  tone — 

"Aunt  Edith,  if  we  could  but  get  a  slice  of  this 
to  Rupert;  hot  as  it  is  !  " 

"I  was  thinking  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chattaway. 
« If " 

The  servant  returned  to  the  room,  and  the 
conversation  was  stopped.  But  his  mistress, 
under  some  rather  confused  plea  of  there  being 
so  few  at  table,  dismissed  him,  saying  she  would 
ring.  And  then  the  thought  was  carried  out. 
A  small  friendly  sauce  tureen  which  happened  to 
be  on  the  table  was  made  the  receptacle  for 
some  of  the  hot  meat,  and  Maude  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  stole  away  with  it. 

An  unlucky  venture.  In  her  haste  to  reach 
the  lodge  unmolested,  she  spilt  some  of  the 
gravy,  and  was  stopping  to  wipe  it  with  her 
handkerchief  from  the  tureen,  fearing  for  her 
dress,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. It  was  close  to  the  lodge.  Maude's  heart, 
as  the  saying  runs,  came  into  her  mouth. 

"  What's  that  ?  AVhere  are  you  taking  it  to  ?  " 
he  demanded,  for  his  e}res  had  caught  the  tureen 
before  she  could  scunie  it  under  her  mantle. 
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He  peremptorily  took  it  from  her  unresisting 
hand,  raised  the  cover,  and  saw  two  tempting 
slices  of  hot  roast  heef,  and  part  of  a  cauliflower. 
Had  Maude  witnessed  the  actual  discovery  of 
Rupert  by  Mr.  Chattaway,  she  could  not  have 
felt  more  utterly  sick :  her  face,  in  its  scared 
dread,  was  a  sight  to  look  upon. 
"  I  ask  you,  to  whom  were  you  taking  this  ?" 
His  resolute  face,  his  concentrated  tones  of 
anger,  coupled  with  her  own  terror,  were  more 
than  poor  Maude  could  brave.  "  To  Mark  Can- 
ham,"  she  faltered.  There  was  no  one  whatever, 
save  him,  whom  she  could  mention  with  the 
least  plausibility :  and  she  could  not  pretend  to 
be  only  taking  a  walk,  and  carrying  a  tureen  of 
meat  with  her  for  pleasure. 

"Was  it  Madam's  doings  to  send  this  ?" 
Again  she  could  only  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
She  might  not  say  it  was  a  servant's,  she  might 
not  say  it  was  herself ;  there  was  but  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway. Mr.  Chattaway  stalked  off  to  the  Hold, 
tureen  in  hand. 

His  wife  sat  at  the  dinner  table,  and  James 
was  removing  some  little  tartlets  from  it  as  he 
entered.  Regardless  of  the  man's  presence,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  fit  of  anger,  reproaching  her  in 
no  measured  terms  for  what  she  had  done. 
Meat  and  vegetables   from   his   own  table  to  be 
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supplied  to  that  profitless,  good-for-nothing  man, 
Canham,  who  already  enjoyed  a  house  and  half- 
a-crown  a  week  for  doing  nothing  I     How  dared 

o  o 

she  be  guilty  of  extravagance  so  great,  of  wilful 
waste  ?  And  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  called 
for  a  warm  plate,  turned  out  the  contents  of  the 
tureen,  and  actually  began  to  eat  them  for  his 
own  dinner. 

It  was  a  very  Benjamin's  portion  for  anybody's 
dinner;  there  was  no  doubt  of  that;  more,  in 
fact,  than  one  man  could  eat,  unless  his  appetite 
was  remarkably  good.  This  fact  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  anger  or  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Chattaway :  he  stared  at  the  meat,  he  turned  it 
over  and  over,  he  held  it  out  on  his  fork  to  Mrs. 
Chattaway  that  she  might  not  forget  the  quan- 
tity; and  he  talked  and  reproached  so  fast  that 
his  poor  wife,  between  mortification  and  terror, 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  James,  who  possessed  more 
delicacy  than  his  master,  made  his  escape  from 
the  room.     Maude  had  not  dared  to  re-enter  it. 

The  scene  came  to  an  end ;  all  such  scenes  do, 
it  is  to  be  hoped ;  and  the  afternoon  went  on. 
Mr.  Chattaway  went  out  again,  Cris  had  not 
come  in,  Miss  Diana  and  the  young  ladies  did 
not  return,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Maude  were 
still  alone.  "  I  shall  go  down  to  see  him, 
Maude,"  the  former  said  in  a  low  tone,  breaking 
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an  unhappy  silence.  "  And  I  shall  take  him 
something  to  eat;  I  will  risk  it.  He  has  had 
nothing  from  us  to-day." 

Maude  scarcely  knewjwhat  to  answer :  her  own 
fright  was  not  got  over  yet.  Mrs.  Chattaway 
dressed  herself,  took  theUittle  provision  basket — 
they  dared  not  make  it  a  large  one — and  went  out. 
It  was  dusk — all  hut  dark ;  Mrs.  Chattaway  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  dark,  but  the  evening  was 
a  gloomy  one.  Scarcely  daring  to  proceed,  look- 
ing here,  peering  there,  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps  she  walked.  Meeting  nobodj",  she  gained 
the  lodge,  opened  its  door  with  a  quick  hand,  and 

stole    away  again    silently  and  swiftly,  with 

perhaps  the  greatest  terror  she  had  ever  felt 
rushing  over  her  heart. 

For,  the  first  figure  she  saw  there  was  that  of  her 
husband,  and  the  first  voice  she  heard  was  his. 
She  pushed  her  way  amidst  the  trunks  of  the 
nearly  leafless  trees,  and  concealed  herself  as  she 
best  could. 

In  returning  that  evening,  it  had  struck  Mr. 
Chattaway  as  he  passed  the  lodge  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  favour  old  Canliam  with  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  and  forbid  him,  under  pain  of 
being  instantly  dismissed  and  discarded,  to  rob 
the  Hold  (it  was  so  he  phrased  it)  of  so  much  as 
a  scrap  of  bread.     Old  Canham,  knowing  what 
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there  was  at  stake,  took  it  patiently,  never  deny- 
ing that  the  beef  (which  Mr.  Chattaway  enlarged 
Upon)  might  have  been  meant  for  him.  Ann 
Canham  stood  on  the  upright  staircase,  against 
the  closed  chamber  of  Rupert,  shivering  and 
shaking :  and  poor  Rupert  himself,  who  had  not 
failed  to  hear  and  recognise  that  loud  voice,  lay 
as  one  in  an  agony. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  in  the  midst  of  his  last 
sentence  of  reproof,  which  became  louder  and 
harsher  as  the  winding-up  drew  near,  when  the 
front  door  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  as  sud- 
denly shut  again.  He  had  his  back  to  it,  but  he 
turned  round  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
somebody's  petticoats  before  the  door  closed. 

It  was  a  somewhat  singular  proceeding,  and 
Mr.  Chattaway,  always  curious  and  suspicious, 
pulled  the  door  open  after  a  minute's  pause,  and 
looked  out.  He  could  see  nobody.  He  looked 
up  the  avenue — which  was  the  way  the  petticoats 
had  seemed  to  turn — he  looked  down  it;  he 
stepped  out  to  the  gate,  and  gazed  up  and  down 
the  road.  Whoever  it  was,  they  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  Did  you  see  who  it  was  that  flung  the  door 
open  in  that  manner  ? "  he  demanded  of  old 
Canham. 

Old  Canham  had  stood  deferentially  during  the 
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lecture,  leaning  on  his  stick.  He  bad  not  seen  who 
it  was,  and  therefore  could  answer  readily,  but 
he  strongly  suspected  it  to  be  Mrs.  Chattaway. 
"  Maybe  'twere  some  'oonian  bringing  sewing  up 
for  Ann,  squire.  They  mostly  comes  at  dusk,  not 
to  hinder  their  own  work." 

"  Then  why  couldn't  they  come  in  ?  "  retorted 
Mr.  Chattaway.  "  Why  need  they  run  away  as  if 
caught  in  some  mischief?  " 

Old  Canham  wisely  declined  an  answer  :  and 
Mr.  Chattaway,  after  a  further  parting  admoni- 
tion, finally  quitted  the  lodge,  and  took  his  way 
up  the  avenue  towards  the  Hold.  But  for  her 
dark  attire,  and  the  darker  and  darker  shades  of 
evening,  he  might  have  detected  his  wife  there, 
watching  him  pass. 

It  seemed  an  unlucky  day.  Mrs.  Chattaway, 
her  heart  beating  with  its  excitement  and  fear, 
came  out  of  her  hiding-place  when  the  last 
echoes  of  his  steps  had  died  away,  and  almost 
met  the  carriage  as  it  thundered  up  the  avenue, 
bringing  her  daughters  and  Miss  Diana  from 
Barmester.  When  she  did  reach  the  lodge,  Ann 
Canham  had  the  door  open  an  inch  or  two,  look- 
ing out  for  her.  "  Take  it,"  she  cried,  giving  the 
basket  to  Ann  as  she  advanced  to  the  stairs, 
"  I  have  not  a  minute  to  stop.  How  is  he  to- 
night ?  " 
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"Madam,"  whispered  Ann  Canham,  in  her 
meek,  unassuming  voice,  but  somehow,  meek 
though  it  was,  there  was  that  in  its  tone  to-night 
which  arrested  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Chattaway,  "  if 
he  continues  to  get  worse  and  weaker,  if  he  can- 
not be  got  away  from  here  and  from  these  per- 
pet'al  frights  what  come  upon  him,  I  fear  me 
he'll  die.  He  has  never  been  as  bad  as  he  is 
to-night." 

She  untied  her  bonnet,  and  stole  up  the  stairs 
into  Rupert's  room.  By  the  rushlight  that 
burned  there  she  could  see  the  ravages  of  illness 
on  his  wasting  features ;  features  that  seemed  to 
have  changed  for  the  worse  even  since  she  saw 
him  that  time  last  night.  He  turned  his  blue 
eyes,  bright  and  wild  with  disease,  bodily  and 
mental,  on  her  as  she  entered. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Edith  !  Is  he  gone  ?  I  thought 
I  should  just  have  died  with  fright,  here  as  I 
lay." 

"  He  is  gone,  darling,"  she  answered,  bending 
over  him,  and  speaking  with  reassuring  tender- 
ness.    "  You  look  worse  to-night,  Rupert." 

"It  is  this  stifling  room,  aunt ;  it  is  killing  me. 
At  least,  it  is  giving  me  no  chance  to  get  better. 
If  I  had  but  a  nice  airy  room  at  the  Hold  ! — if  I 
could  lie  there  without  fear  and  be  waited  on — 
I  might  get  better  then.     Aunt  Edith,  I  wish  the 
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past  few  weeks  could  be  blotted  out !  I  wish 
I  had  not  been  overtaken  by  that  fit  of  mad- 
ness ! " 

Ah  !  he  could  not  wish  it  as  she  did.  Her 
tears  silently  fell  on  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  she 
began  in  the  desperate  need  to  debate  in  her  own 
heart  whether  that,  which  they  had  deemed  im- 
possible, might  not  be  accomplished — the  dis- 
arming the  anger  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  getting 
him  to  pardon  Rupert.  In  that  case  only  could 
he  be  brought  home  to  the  Hold,  or  moved  from 
where  he  was.  Perhaps — perhaps  Diana  might 
effect  it  ?  If  she  did  not,  no  one  could.  As  she 
thought  of  its  utter  hopelessness,  there  came  to 
her  recollection  that  recent  letter  from  Connell 
and  Connell,  which  had  so  upset  the  equanimity 
of  Mr,  Chattawa}\  She  had  not  yet  spoken  of  it 
to  Rupert,  but  she  mentioned  it  now.  Her  pri- 
vate opinion  was,  that  Rupert  must  have  written 
to  the  London  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  vexing 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  It  is  not  right,  Rupert  dear,"  she  whispered. 
"  It  cannot  do  you  any  good,  but  harm.  If  it 
does  no  other  harm,  it  will  increase  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's  angiy  feelings  towards  you.  Indeed, 
Rupert,  it  was  wrong." 

He  looked  up  in  surprise  from  his  pillow  of 
weakness.     "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Aunt 
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Edith.  Connell  and  Connell  ?  "What  should  I 
do,  writing  to  Connell  and  Connell  ?  " 

She  explained  to  him  what  there  was  in  the 
letter,  reciting  its  contents  as  accurately  as  she 
could  remember  them.     Rupert  only  stared. 

"  Acting  for  me  ! — that  I  should  soon  take 
possession  of  the  Hold !  "Well,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,"  he  wearily  answered.  "  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Chattaway  go  up  and  ask  them  what 
they  mean  ?  Connell  and  Connell  don't  know 
me,  and  I  don't  know  them." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  the  most  unlikely  thing  in 
the  world  that  you  should  have  written  to  them, 
Rupert,  for  there  was  no  end  that  it  would 
answer ;  and  besides,  you  were  lying  here  too  ill 
to  write  to  any  one.  But  then  what  else  was  I 
to  think  ?  " 

"  They'd  better  have  written  to  say  I  was  going 
to  take  possession  of  the  grave,"  he  resumed; 
"  there'd  be  more  sense  in  that.  Perhaps  I  am, 
Aunt  Edith." 

More  sense  in  it?  Ay,  that  there  would  be. 
Every  pulse  in  Mrs.  Chattaway's  heart  echoed  to 
the  words.  She  did  not  answer,  and  there  ensued 
a  pause,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  his  some- 
what painful  breathing. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  die,  Aunt  Edith  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  I  hope  not ;  I  hope  not !     But 
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it  is  all  in  God's  will.  Rupert,  darling,  it  seems 
a  sad  thing,  especially  to  the  young,  to  leave  this 
world  ;  but  do  you  know  what  I  often  think  as  I 
lie  and  sigh  through  my  sleepless  nights  :  that  it 
would  be  a  blessed  change  both  for  you  and  for 
me  if  God  were  to  take  us  from  it  and  give  us  a 
place  in  heaven." 

Another  pause.  "You  can  tell  Mr.  Chattaway 
that  you  feel  sure  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
letter  you  speak  of,  Aunt  Edith." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  Rupert;  the  less 
I  say  the  better.  It  would  not  do  :  I  should  fear 
some  chance  word  on  my  part  might  betray  you  : 
and  all  I  could  say  would  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Chattaway." 

"  You  are  not  going !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
rose  from  her  seat  on  the  bed. 

"  I  must.  I  wish  I  could  stay,  but  I  dare  not : 
indeed,  it  was  not  safe  to-night  to  come  in  at  all." 

"  Aunt  Edith,  if  you  could  but  stay  !  It  is  so 
lonely.  Four-ancl-twenty  hours  before  I  shall  see 
you  or  Maude  again  !  It  is  like  being  left  alone 
to  die." 

"  Not  to  die,  I  trust,"  she  said,  the  tears  falling- 
fast  from  her  eyes.  "  We  shall  be  together  some 
time  for  ever,  but  I  pray  that  we  may  have  a  little 
more  happiness  on  earth  first !  " 

Very  full  was  her  heart  that  night,  and  but  for 
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the  fear  that  her  red  eyes  would  betray  her,  and 
questions  be  asked,  she  could  have  wept  all  the 
way  home.  Stealing  in  at  the  side  door,  she 
gained  her  room,  and  found  that  Mr.  Chattaway, 
fortunately,  had  not  discovered  her  absence. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  entered,  the  house  was 
in  a  commotion.  Cries  were  heard  proceeding 
from  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  others 
hastened  towards  it.  One  of  the  servants  was 
badly  scalded.  Most  unfortunately,  it  happened 
to  be  the  cook,  Rebecca.  In  taking  some  calf's- 
foot  jelly  from  the  fire,  she  had,  by  some  inad- 
vertent awkwardness,  turned  the  whole  boiling 
liquid  over  her  feet  and  the  lower  part  of  her 
legs. 

Miss  Diana,  who  was  worth  a  thousand  of  Mrs. 
Chattaway  in  an  emergency,  got  the  girl  placed 
in  a  recumbent  position,  had  her  stockings  cut 
off,  and  sent  one  of  the  grooms  on  horseback 
for  Mr.  King.  But  Miss  Diana,  while  sparing 
nothing  that  could  assist  or  relieve  the  sufferer, 
did  not  at  all  conceal  her  displeasure  at  the 
awkwardness.  She  cast  her  eyes  on  the  pool 
near  the  kitchen  grate,  and  saw  the  egg-shells 
and  lemon-peel  floating  in  it ;  saw  it  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Was  it  jelly  you  were  making,  Rebecca  ?  " 
she  demanded,  scarcely  believing  her  senses. 
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Eebecca  was  lying  back  in  a  large  chair,  her 
feet  raised.  The  young  ladies,  the  servants,  were 
crowding  round  :  even  Mr.  Chattaway  had  come 
to  see  what  might  be  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
She  made  no  answer. 

Bridget  did;  rejoicing,  no  doubt,  in  her 
superior  knowledge.  "Yes,  ma'am,  it  was  jelly: 
she  had  just  boiled  it  up." 

Miss  Diana  wheeled  round  to  Eebecca.  "  What 
were  you  making  jelly  for  ?  It  was  not 
ordered." 

Eebecca  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  cast  an 
almost  imperceptible  glance  at  Mrs.  Chattaway. 
"  Yes,  it  was  ordered,"  said  the  latter,  scarcely 
above  her  breath.     "  I  ordered  it." 

"  You  !  "  returned  Miss  Diana.  "  What  for  ?  " 
But  Miss  Diana  spoke  in  her  surprise  only  ;  not 
to  find  fault :  it  was  so  very  unusual  a  thing  for 
Mrs.  Chattaway  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
arrangements.  It  surprised  them  all,  and  her 
daughters  looked  at  her.  Poor  Mrs.  Chattaway 
could  not  put  forth  the  plea  that  it  was  being 
made  for  herself,  for  calfs-foot  jelly  was  a  thing 
she  never  touched.  The  surprised  pause,  the 
confusion  on  his  wife's  face,  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"Possibly  you  were  intending  to  send  it  to 
regale  old  Canham  with  ?  "  he  scornfully  said,  in 
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allusion  to  what  had  passed  that  day.  Not  that 
he  believed  anything  so  improbable. 

"  Madam  knows  the  young  ladies  like  it,  and 
she  told  me  to  make  some,"  good-naturedly  spoke 
up  Rebecca  from  the  midst  of  her  pain. 

The  excuse  served,  and  the  surprise  passed. 
Miss  Diana  privately  thought  what  a  poor  house- 
keeper her  sister  would  make,  ordering  things 
when  they  were  not  required,  and  Mr.  Chattaway 
quitted  the  scene.  When  the  doctor  arrived  and 
had  attended  to  the  patient,  Mrs.  Chattaway,  who 
was  then  in  her  room,  sent  to  request  him  to  come 
up  to  her  before  he  left,  adding  to  the  message 
that  she  did  not  feel  well. 

He  came  up  immediately.  She  put  a  question 
or  two  about  the  injury  to  the  girl,  which  was  not 
great,  he  answered,  and  would  not  keep  her  a 
prisoner  long  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Chattaway  lowered 
her  voice,  and  spoke  in  the  softest  whisper. 

"  Mr.  King,  you  must  tell  me.  Is  not  Rupert 
worse  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  cer- 
tainly gets  worse  instead  of  better." 

"  Will  he  die  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  believe  he  will  die,  unless  he  can 
be  got  out  of  that  unwholesome  closet  of  a  place. 
The  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  It  cannot  be  done,  Mr.  King ;  it  cannot  be 
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done  unless  Mr.  Chattaway  can  be  propitiated. 
That  is  the  only  chance." 

"  Mr.  Chattaway  never  will  be,"  thought  Mr. 
King  in  his  heart.  "  Everything  is  against  him 
where  he  is,"  he  said  aloud :  "  the  bad  air  of  the 
room,  the  perpetual  fear  that  is  upon  him,  the^ 
want  of  hot  and  regular  food.  The  provisions 
conveyed  to  him  at  chance  times,  eaten  cold  as 
they  mostly  have  to  be,  are  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  hot  meals  he  requires." 

"  And  they  will  be  stopped  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Chattaway.  "  Eebecca  has  cooked  them  for  me 
in  private,  but  she  cannot  do  it  now.  Mr.  King, 
what  can  be  done?" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed.  It  will  not  be  safe  to 
attempt  to  move  him.  In  fact,  I  question  if  he 
would  consent  to  it,  his  dread  of  being  discovered 
is^so  great." 

"  You  will  do  all  you  can  ?  "  she  urged. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  doing  all  I 
can.  I  got  him  another  bottle  of  port  wine  in  to- 
day. If  you  only  saw  me  trying  to  dodge  into  the 
lodge  unperceived,  and  taking  my  observations  be- 
fore I  whisk  out,  you'd  not  say  but  I  am  as  anxious 
as  you  can  be,  my  dear  lady.  Still — I  don't  hesi- 
tate to  avow  it — it  will  be,  I  believe,  life  or  death, 
according  as  we  can  manage  to  get  him  away  from 
that  hole  he's  lying  in,  and  to  set  his  mind  at  rest." 
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He  wished  her  goocl-night,  and  went  out. 
<l  Life  or  death  ! "  Mrs.  Chattaway  stood  at  the 
window,  and  gazed  forth  at  the  dusky  night, 
recalling  over  and  over  again  the  words  to  her 
heart.  "  Life  or  death !  "  There  was  no  earthly 
chance,  save  the  remote  one  of  appeasing  Mr. 
Chattaway. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   PILL   FOR   MR.  CHATTAWAY. 

George  Ryle  by  no  means  admired  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  he  was  kept  as  to  the  Upland 
Farm.  Had  Mr.  Chattaway  been  any  other  than 
Mr.  Chattaway,  had  he  been  a  straightforward 
man,  George  would  have  said,  "  Give  me  an  an- 
swer. Yes  or  no."  In  point  of  fact,  he  did  say 
so  to  Mr.  Chattaway  ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  de- 
cisive reply,  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way was  pretty  liberal  in  his  covert  sneers  as  to 
one  with  no  means  of  his  own  taking  so  extensive 
a  farm  as  the  Upland ;  but  he  did  not  positively 
say,  "  I  will  not  lease  it  to  you."  George  bore 
the  shafts  with  equanimity ;  he  had  that  very 
desirable  gift,  a  sweet  temper ;  and  he  was,  and 
could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was,  so  really 
superior  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  that  he  could  afford 
to  allow  some  latitude  to  that  gentleman's  evil 
tongue. 

Rut  the  time  was  going  on  :  it  was  necessary 
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that  some  decision  should  be  arrived  at ;  and  one 
morning  George  went  up  again  to  the  Hold, 
determined  to  get  a  final  answer.  As  he  was 
going  into  the  steward's  room,  he  met  Ford,  the 
clerk  at  Blackstone,  coming  out  of  it. 

"  Is  Mr.  Chattaway  in  there  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  He's  there,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  replied 
Ford.  "  But  if  you  want  to  get  any  business 
out  of  him  this  morning,  you  won't,  that's  all. 
I  have  tramped  all  the  way  up  here,  about  a 
matter  that's  in  a  hurry,  and  I  have  had  my  walk 
for  my  pains.  Chattaway  won't  do  anything,  or 
say  anything ;  doesn't  seem  capable ;  saj^s  he 
shall  be  at  Blackstone  by-and-by.  And  that's 
all  I've  got  to  go  back  with." 

"  Why  won't  he  ?  " 

"  Goodness  knows.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  shock  or  fright.  He  was  staring  at  a  letter 
when  I  went  in,  and  I  left  him  staring  at  it  still 
when  I  came  out,  his  wits  evidently  gone  wool- 
gathering.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Ryle." 

The  young  man  made  his  way  out,  and  George 
entered  the  room.  Mr.  Chattaway  was  seated  at 
his  desk  ;  an  open  letter  before  him,  as  Ford  had 
said.  It  was  one  that  had  been  delivered  by  that 
mornings  post,  and  it  had  brought  the  clammy 
sweat  of  dismay  out  upon  his  brow.  He  looked 
at  George  angrily. 
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"  Who's  this  again  ?  Am  I  never  to  be  at  peace  ? 
What  do  you  want?" 

"  Mr.  Chattaway,  I  want  an  answer.  If  you  will 
not  let  me  the  Upland  Farm " 

"  I  will  give  you  no  answer  this  morning, 
George  Eyle.  I  am  otherwise  occupied,  and  I 
cannot  he  bothered  with  home  business." 

"  Will  you  give  me  an  answer — at  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow.     Come  then." 

George  saw  that  something  had  indeed  put  Mr. 
Chattaway  out ;  he  appeared  incapable  of  busi- 
ness, as  Ford  had  intimated,  and  it  would  be 
pohVy,  perhaps,  to  suffer  it  to  rest  until  to- 
morrow. But  a  resolution  came  into  George's 
mind  to  do  at  once  what  he  had  sometimes 
thought  to  do — to  make  a  friend,  if  possible,  of 
Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  He  went  about  the  house 
until  he  found  her :  he  was  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  it  as  poor  Eupert  had  been.  Miss  Diana 
happened  to  be  alone  in  the  breakfast-room.  She 
was  looking  over  what  appeared  to  be  bills, 
but  she  laid  them  aside  at  his  entrance,  and 
she — it  was  a  most  unusual  thing — condescended 
to  ask  after  the  health  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Eyle. 

"  Miss  Diana,  I  want  you  to  be  my  good  fairy 
friend,"  he  said,  in  the  winning  manner  that 
made    George   Eyle  liked   by  every  one,  as  he 
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drew  a  chair  near  to  her.     "  Will  you  whisper  a 
word  for  me  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Chattaway  ?  " 

"  About  that  Upland  Farm  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  cannot  get  an  answer  from  him.  He 
has  promised  me  one  to-morrow  morning,  but  I  do 
not  rely  upon  getting"  it.  I  must  be  at  some  cer- 
tainty. There's  another  farm  that  I  have  my  eye 
upon  if  I  cannot  get  Mr.  Chattaway' s  ;  but  it  is 
at  a  distance  from  here,  and  I  shall  not  like  it 
half  so  well.  "While  he  keeps  me  shilly-shallying 
over  this  one,  I  may  lose  them  both.  There's  an 
old  proverb,  you  know,  about  two  stools." 

"  Was  that  a  joke  the  other  day,  the  hint  you 
gave  about  marrying  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Diana. 

"  It  was  sober  earnest.  If  I  can  get  the 
Upland  Farm,  I  shall,  I  hope,  take  my  wife 
home  to  it  almost  as  soon  as  I  am  installed 
there  myself." 

"  Is  she  a  good  manager,  a  practical  work- 
woman ?" 

George  smiled.     "No.     She  is  a  lad}-." 

"  I  thought  so,"  was  the  remark  of  Miss  Diana, 
delivered  in  a  very  knowing  tone.  "  I  can  tell  you 
and  your  wife  what,  George;  it  will  be  up-hill 
work  for  both  of  you." 

"  For  a  time ;  I  know  that.  But,  Miss  Diana, 
ease,  when  it  comes,  will  be  all  the  more  enjo}Table 
for  having  been  worked  for.      I  often  think  that 
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the  prosperity  of  those  who  have  honestly  worked 
for  it  and  earned  it,  must  be  far  sweeter  than  the 
monotonous  prosperity  of  those  who  are  born 
prosperous." 

"  That's  true.  The  worst  is,  that  sometimes 
the  best  years  of  life  are  over  before  prosperity 
comes.'' 

"  But  those  years  have  had  their  pleasure,  in 
working  on  for  it.  I  question  whether  actual 
prosperity  ever  brings  the  pleasure  that  we  enjoy 
when  anticipating  it  and  working  for  it.  If  we 
have  no  end  to  look  to  and  scheme  for,  we  should 
be  miserable.  "Will  you  say  a  word  for  me  to  him, 
Miss  Diana  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  lady.  I 
suppose  you  have  no  objection — you  may  trust  me." 

George's  lips  parted  with  a  smile,  and  a  faint 
flush  stole  over  his  features.  "  I  shall  have  to 
tell  you  before  I  win  hei,  Miss  Diana,  if  only 
to  obtain  your  consent  to  my  taking  her  from  the 
Hold." 

"  My  consent !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  must  get  that  from  Mr.  and  Madam  Chat- 
taway." 

"  If  I  get  yours,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  care 
to  ask — his." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  "  she  rejoined,  looking 
puzzled. 
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"  Of  Maude  Trevlyn." 

Miss  Diana  rose  from  her  chair,  and  stared  at 
him  in  very  astonishment.  "  Maude  Trevlyn  !  " 
she  repeated.  "  Since  when  have  you  thought  of 
Maude  Trevlyn  ?  " 

"  Since  I  thought  of  any  one — thought  at  all, 
I  was  going  to  say.  I  loved  Maude — yes,  loved 
her,  Miss  Diana — when  she  wras  but  a  child." 

"  And  you  have  not  thought  of  any  one  else  ?" 

"  Never.  I  have  loved  Maude,  and  I  have 
been  content  to  wrait  for  her.  But  that  I  was 
so  trammelled  with  the  farm  at  home,  keeping 
it  for  Mrs.  Ryle  and  Treve,  I  might  have  spoken 
before." 

Maude  Trevlyn  was  evidently  not  the  lady 
upon  whom  Miss  Diana's  suspicions  had  fallen. 
It  seemed  that  she  could  not  recover  her  surprise 
— could  scarcely  yet  admit  the  facts  to  her  mind, 
so  as  to  realise  them.  "  Have  you  never  given 
cause  to  another  to — to — suspect  any  admiration 
on  your  part?"  she  resumed,  breaking  the  silence. 

"  Believe  me,  I  never  have.  On  the  contrary," 
he  added,  glancing  at  Miss  Diana  with  peculiar 
significance  for  a  moment,  and  his  tone  was  a  most 
impressive  one,  "I  have  cautiously  abstained  from 
doing  so." 

"  Ah,  I  see."  And  Miss  Trevlyn's  tone  was  not 
less  significant  than  his. 
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"  Will  you  give  her  to  me,  Miss  Diana  ?  "  he 
pleaded,  in  his  softest  and  most  persuasive  voice. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "George  Ryle, 
there  may  be  trouble  over  this." 

"  Do  you  mean  with  Mr.  Chattaway  ?  M 

"  I  mean No  matter  what  I  mean.    I  think 

there  will  be  trouble  over  it." 

"  There  need  be  none  if  you  will  only  sanction 
it.  But  that  you  might  misconstrue  me,  Miss 
Diana,  I  would  urge  you  to  give  her  to  me  for 
Maude's  own  sake.  This  escapade  of  poor  Ru- 
pert has  rendered  the  roof  of  Mr.  Chattaway  an 
undesirable  one  for  her." 

"  Maude  is  a  Trevlyn  and  must  marry  a  gentle- 
man/' spoke  Miss  Diana. 

"  I  am  one,"  said  George,  quietly.  "  Pardon 
me,  Miss  Diana,  if  I  remind  you  that  my  descent 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Trevlyns.  In  the  days  gone 
by " 

"  You  need  not  enter  upon  it,"  was  the  inter- 
ruption. "  I  do  not  forget  it.  But  gentle  descent 
is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  a  marriage 
eligible.  Maude  will  have  money,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  she  should  marry  one  who  possesses  it 
in  an  equal  degree." 

"  Maude  will  not  have  a  shilling,''  cried  George, 
impulsively, 

"  Indeed !     AYho  told  you  so  ?  " 
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George  laughed.  "It  is  what  I  have  always 
supposed.     Where  is  she  to  have  money  from?" 

"  She  will  have  a  great  deal  of  money,"  per- 
sisted Miss  Diana.  "  The  half  of  my  fortune,  at 
least,  will  be  Maude's.  The  other  half  I  intended 
for  Rupert.  Did  you  suppose  the  last  of  the  Trev- 
lyns,  Maude  and  Rupert,  would  be  turned  out  on 
the  world  penniless  ?  " 

So  !  It  had  been  Miss  Diana's  purpose  to  be- 
queath her  money  to  them !  Yes ;  loving  power 
though  she  did ;  acquiescing  tacitly,  if  not  more 
actively  (it  was  hardly  known),  in  the  act  of  usur- 
pation of  Trevlyn  Hold  by  Mr.  Chattaway,  she 
intended  to  make  it  up  in  some  degree  to  the 
children.  "  Has  Maude  learnt  to  care  for  you," 
she  suddenly  asked  of  George.    "  You  hesitate!" 

"  If  I  hesitate,  Miss  Diana,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  no  answer  to  give,  but  whether  it  would  be 
quite  fair  to  Maude  to  give  it.  The  truth  may  be 
best,  however  ;  she  has  learnt  to  care  for  me. 
Perhaps  you  will  answer  me  a  question — have  you 
any  objection  to  me  personally  ?  " 

"  George  Ryle,  had  I  held  objection  to  you 
personally,  I  should  have  ordered  you  out  of  the 
room  the  instant  you  mentioned  Maude's  name. 
Were  your  position  a  better  one,  I  would  give  you 
Maude  to-morrow — so  far  as  my  giving  could 
avail.     But  to  go  into  the  Upland  Farm  upon 
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borrowed  money  ? — no  ;  I  do  not  think  that  will 
do  for  Miss  Maude  Trevlyn." 

"  It  would  be  a  better  position  for  her  than 
the  one  she  now  holds,  as  governess  to  Mr.  Chat- 
taway's  children,"  replied  George,  boldly.  "  A 
better,  and  a  far  happier." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Diana.  "  Maude  Trev- 
lyn's  position  at  Trevlyn  Hold  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  that  of  governess,  but  as  a  daughter  of 
the  house.  It  was  well  that  both  she  and  Rupert 
should  have  some  occupation." 

"  And  on  the  other  score?"  resumed  George. 
"  May  I  dare  to  say  the  truth  to  you,  Miss  Diana, 
that  in  quitting  the  Hold  for  the  home  I  shall 
make  for  her,  she  will  be  leaving  misery  for 
happiness?" 

Miss  Diana  rose.  "  That  is  enough  for  the 
present,"  said  she.  "  It  has  come  upon  me  by 
surprise,  and  I  must  give  it  some  hours'  consider- 
ation before  I  can  even  realise  it.  With  regard  to 
the  Upland  Farm,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Chattaway  to  accord 
you  the  preference  if  he  can  :  the  two  matters  are 
quite  distinct  and  apart.  I  think  you  might  get 
on  at  the  Upland  Farm,  and  be  a  good  tenant ; 
but  I  decline — and  this  you  must  distinctly  under- 
stand— to  give  you  any  hope  now  with  regard  to 
Maude." 

George  held  out  his  hand  with  his  sunny  smile. 
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'"  I  will  wait  until  you  have  considered  it,  Miss 
Diana," 

She  took  her  way  at  once  to  Mrs.  Chattaway's 
room.  Happening,  as  she  passed  the  corridor 
window,  to  cast  her  eyes  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  she  saw  George  Ryle  cross  the  lawn  on 
his  way  from  it.  At  the  same  moment,  Octave 
Chattaway  ran  after  him,  evidently  calling  to 
him. 

He  stopped  and  turned.  He  could  do  no  less. 
And  Octave  stood  with  him,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing rather  more  freely  than  she  might  have  done, 
had  she  been  aware  of  what  had  just  taken  place. 
Miss  Diana  drew  in  her  severe  lips,  changed  her 
course,  and  sailed  back  to  the  hall  door.  Octave 
was  coining  in  then. 

"  Manners  have  changed  since  I  was  a  girl/5 
remarked  Miss  Diana  to  her.  "  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  deemed  seemly  then  for  a  young  lady 
to  run  after  a  gentleman  as  he  was  quitting  the 
house.     I  do  not  like  it,  Octave." 

"  Manners  do  change,"  returned  Miss  Chatta- 
way, in  a  tone  that  she  made  as  slighting  as  she 
dared.     "  It  was  only  George  R}de,  Aunt  Diana." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Maude  is  ?" 

"No:  I  know  nothing  about  her.  I  think  if 
you  gave  Maude  a  word  of  reprimand  on  another 
score,  instead  of  giving  one  to  me,  it  might  not 
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be  amiss,  Aunt  Diana.  Since  Rupert  turned 
runagate — or  renegade  might  be  the  better  word 
— Maude  has  neglected  her  duties  shamefully 
with  Emily  and  Edith.  She  passes  her  time 
moithering,  and  lets  them  run  wild." 

"  Had  Rupert  been  your  brother  you  might 
have  done  the  same,"  curtly  rejoined  Miss  Diana. 
"  A  shock,  like  that,  cannot  be  overgot  in  a  day. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  a  hint,  Octave  :  should  you 
lose  Maude  for  the  children,  you  will  not  so 
efficiently  replace  her." 

"We  are  not  likely  to  lose  her,"  said  Octave, 
opening  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  It  strikes  me  as  being- 
likely  that  we  shall.     George  Ryle  wants  her." 

"  Wants  her  for  what  ?  asked  Octave,  staring 
very  much. 

"  He  can  want  her  but  for  one  thing — to  be  his 
wife.     He  has  loved  her,  it  seems,  for  years." 

She  had  turned  her  back  on  Octave  as  she  said 
this,  on  her  way  up  again  to  Mrs.  Chattaway's 
room;  never  halting,  never  looking  back  at  the 
still  white  face,  that  seemed  to  be  turning  into 
stone  as  it  was  strained  after  her. 

In  the  sitting-room  of  Mrs.  Chattaway  she 
found  that  lady  and  Maude.  She  entered  sud- 
denly and  hastily,  and  had  Miss  Diana  been  of  a 
nature   given  to   suspicion,  it  might  have    been 
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excited  in  her  breast  then.  In  their  close  con- 
tact, in  their  start  of  surprise  when  interrupted, 
in  the  frightened  expression  of  their  haggard 
countenances,  there  was  too  surely  evidence  of 
some  unhappy  secret.  Miss  Diana  was  closely 
followed  into  the  room  by  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  call  ?;;  he  inquired  of 
his  sister-in-law. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  heard  you  on  the  stairs 
behind  me,  but  I  did  not  hear  you  speak.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Read  that,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway.] 

He  tossed  an  open  letter  to  her.  It  was  the 
one  which  had  so  put  him  cut ;  which  had  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  attending  to  business. 
After  digesting  it  alone  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  he  had  now  come  to  submit  it  to  the  keen 
and  calm  inspection  of  Miss  Trevlyn. 

"  Oh,"  said  she  carelessly,  as  she  looked  at 
the  writing,  "it  is  another  from  Connell  and 
Connell." 

"  Read  it,  will  you  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Chattaway, 
in  a  low  tone.  He  was  too  completely  shaken  to 
be  anything  but  subdued. 

Miss  Diana  proceeded  to  do  so.  It  was  a  letter 
shorter,  if  anything,  than  the  one  previously 
received,  but  more  peremptory,  even  more  decided. 
It  simply  said  that  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn  had  writ- 
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ten  to  inform  them  of  his  intention  of  taking 
immediate  possession  of  Trevlyn*  Hold,  and  had 
requested  them  to  acquaint  Mr.  Chattaway  with 
the  same.  Miss  Diana  read  it  to  herself,  and 
then  read  it  aloud  for  the  general  benefit. 

"  It  is  the  most  infamous  thing  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice."  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  What  right  have  those  men,  those  Connells, 
to  write  to  me  in  this  strain  ?  If  Rupert  Trevlyn 
passes  his  time  penning  folly  to  them,  is  it  the 
work  of  a  respectable  firm  to  perpetuate — as  may 
be  said — the  jokes  on  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Maude  gazed  at  each  other, 
perfectly  confounded.  It  was  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility that  Rupert  could  have  thus  written,  as 
stated,  to  Connell  and  Connell.  If  they  had  but 
dared  to  defend  him !  "  Why  suffer  it  to  put  you 
out,  James?"  Mrs.  Chattaway  ventured  to  say. 
"  Rupert  cannot  be  writing  such  letters;  he  cannot 
be  thinking  of  attempting  to  take  possession  here; 
the  bare  idea  is  absurd :  treat  it  as  such." 

"But  these  communications  to  me  from  Con- 
nell and  Connell  are  not  the  less  disgraceful,"  was 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  I'd  as  soon  be 
annoyed  with  anonymous  letters.'''' 

Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  had  not  spoken.  The 
affair,  to  her  keen  mind,  began  to  wear  a  strange 
appearance.     She  looked  off  from  the  letter — she 
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seemed  to  have  been  examining  its  every  word — 
at  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  Were  Connell  and  Connell 
not  so  respectable,  I  should  say  that  they  have 
lent  themselves  to  play  a  sorry  joke  upon  you  for 
the  purpose  of  the  worst  annoyance :  being  what 
they  are,  that  view  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is 
only  one  possible  solution  of  it :  but " 

"  And  what's  that  ?  "  eagerly  interrupted  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  That  Eupert  is  amusing  himself,  and  has 
contrived  to  impose  upon  Connell  and  Connell 
some  false  notion  of  the  plausibility  of  his 
claim " 

"He  has  not;  he  never  has,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Chattaway.  "  I  mean,"  she  more  calmly  added, 
as  she  recollected  herself,  "that  Connell  and 
Connell  could  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
foolish  claim  that  might  be  put  forth  by 
Eupert/' 

"  I  wish  you'd  hear  me  out,"  was  the  composed 
rejoinder  of  Miss  Diana.  "  It  is  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  Had  Connell  and  Connell  been 
different  men,  they  might  be  so  imposed  upon ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they,  or  any  firm  of  similar 
high  standing,  would  presume  to  write  such 
letters  as  these  to  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold, 
unless  they  had  substantial  grounds  for  doing 
it." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Then  what  can  the  letters  mean  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Chattaway,  wiping  his  hot  face. 

Ay,  what  could  they  mean  ?  It  was  indeed  a 
puzzle,  and  the  matter  began  to  assume  a  serious 
form.  What  had  been  the  vain  boastings  of 
Mr.  Daw,  compared  to  this  ?  Cris  Chattaway, 
when  he  came  home  and  this  second  letter  was 
shown  to  him,  was  loudly  indignant,  but  all  the 
loud  indignation  that  Mr.  Chattaway  had  been 
prone  to  indulge  in  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
him.  Mr.  Flood  wrote  to  Connell  and  Connell  to 
request  an  explanation,  and  received  a  courteous 
and  immediate  reply.  But  there  was  no  further 
information  in  it  than  the  letters  themselves  had 
contained — or  than  even  Mr.  Peterby  had  elicited 
when  he  wrote  up,  on  his  own  part,  a  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Ray :  nothing  but  that  Mr.  Rupert 
Trevlyn  was  about  to  take  possession  of  his  own 
again,  Trevlyn  Hold. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    GHOST   FOR    OLD    CANHAM. 

Trevlyn  Hold  was  a  fine  place,  the  cynosure 
and  envy  of  the  neighbourhood  around ;  and  yet 
it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  in  all  that  neigh- 
bourhood for  any  family  to  be  found  so  completely 
miserable  as  that  which  inhabited  the  Hold.  The 
familiar  saying  is  a  very  true  one  :  "  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters." 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  many  trials,  the 
discomforts  of  Mrs.  Chattaway :  they  had  been 
many  and  varied ;  but  never  had  the  trouble 
accumulated  upon  her  head  as  it  had  now.  The 
terrible  secret  that  Rupert  was  within  hail, 
wasting  unto  death,  was  blistering  her  brain  by 
night  and  by  day.  It  seemed  that  the  whole 
weight  of  it  lay  upon  her;  that  she  was  respon- 
sible for  his  weal  and  his  woe :  if  he  died,  would 
reproach  not  lie  at  her  door,  be  cast  on  her  by  the 
world;  would  remorse  not  be  her  own  portion  for 
ever?     It  might  be  thrown  in  her  teeth  then  that 

n2 
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she  should  have  disclosed  the  secret  and  not  have 
left  him  there  to  die. 

But  how  disclose  it  ?  Since  the  second  letter 
received  from  Connell,  Connell,  and  Ray,  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  been  doubly  bitter  against  Rupert 
— if  that  was  possible;  and  there  could  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  to  disclose  to  him  the 
locality  of  Rupert  would  only  be  to  .consign 
Rupert  to  a  prison.  Mr.  Chattaway  was  another 
who  was  miserable  in  his  home.  Suspense,  anti- 
cipation, are  far  worse  than  reality;  and  the 
present  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  would  never 
realise  in  his  own  heart  the  cruel  evils  attendant 
on  being  turned  from  the  Hold  (should  that  con- 
summation arrive)  as  he  was  realising  them  now. 
Suspense,  dread,  incertitude,  are  hard  to  bear; 
and  his  days  were  but  one  prolonged  scene  of 
torture.  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  partook  of  the 
general  discomfort :  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a 
sense  of  ill  oppressed  her.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  secret  regarding  Rupert ;  she  somewhat 
scornfully  threw  away  the  vague  ideas  imparted 
by  the  letters  from  Connell  and  Connell;  and  yet 
Miss  Diana  was  conscious  of  being  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  ill,  which  weighed  her  down,  and  made 
her  life  a  burden. 

The  evil  had  come  home  at  last ;  the  retribu- 
tion which  they  too  surely  invoked  when  they 
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diverted  God's  laws  of  right  and  justice  from 
their  direct  course  years  ago,  was  working  itself 
out  now.  Retribution  is  a  thing  that  must  come; 
though  tardy,  as  it  had  been  in  this  case,  it  is 
sure.  Look  around  you,  you  who  have  had  much 
of  life's  experience,  who  may  be  drawing  into  its 
"  sear  and  yellow  leaf."  It  is  impossible  but  that 
you  must  have  gathered  up  in  the  garner  of  your 
mind  instances  that  you  have  noted  in  your 
career.  In  little  things  and  in  great,  the  working 
of  evil  inevitably  brings  forth  its  reward.  Years, 
and  years,  and  years  may  elapse  first ;  so  many, 
that  the  hour  of  vengeance  seems  to  have  rolled 
itself  away  from  the  glass  of  time ;  but  we  need 
never  hope  that,  for  it  cannot  be.  In  your  time, 
ill-doer,  or  in  your  children's,  it  will  surely  come. 
The  agony  of  mind,  endured  now  by  the 
inmates  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  seemed  enough  of 
punishment  for  a  whole  life -time  and  its  mis- 
doings. Should  they  indeed  be  turned  from  it, 
as  these  mysterious  letters  seemed  to  indicate, 
that  open,  tangible  punishment  would  be  as 
nothing  to  what  they  were  mentally  enduring 
now.  And  they  could  not  speak  of  their  griefs 
one  to  another,  and  so  court  some  mitigation  of 
them.  Mr.  Chattaway  would  not  speak  of  the 
dread  that  was  tugging  at  his  heartstrings — for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  only  to  speak  of  the  jiossibiliti/ 
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of  being  driven  forth,  might  bring  it  nearer  ;  and 
his  unhappy  wife  dared  not  so  much  as  breathe 
the  name  of  Rupert,  and  the  fatal  secret  she 
held. 

She,  Mrs.  Chattaway,  was  puzzled  more  than 
all  by  these  letters  of  Connell  and  Connell's. 
Mr.  Chattaway  could  trace  their  source  (at  least 
he  strove  to  do  so)  to  the  malicious  mind  and 
pen  of  Rupert ;  but  Mrs.  Chattaway  knew  that 
Rupert  it  could  not  well  be.  Nevertheless,  she 
had  been  staggered  on  the  arrival  of  the  second 
to  find  it  explicitly  stated  that  Rupert  Trevlyn 
had  written  to  them  to  announce  his  speedy 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  Hold. 
"  Rupert  had  written  to  them  !  "  What  was  she 
to  think  ?  If  it  was  not  Rupert,  somebody  else 
must  have  written  to  them  in  his  name  ;  but  who 
would  be  likely  to  trouble  themselves  now  for  the 
lost  Rupert? — regarded  as  dead  by  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Had  Rupert  written  ?  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way determined  again  to  ask  him,  and  to  set  the 
question  so  far  at  rest. 

But  she  did  not  do  this  immediately  after  the 
letter's  arrrival,  not  for  two  days.  She  waited 
the  answer  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Flood  wrote 
up  to  Connell  and  Connell;  spoken  of  in  the  last 
chapter.  As  soon  as  that  came,  and  she  found 
that  it  afforded  no  elucidation  whatever,  then  she 
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resolved  to  question  Rupert  upon  her  next  stolen 
visit  to  him.  That  same  afternoon,  as  she  re- 
turned home  on  foot  from  Barmester,  she  con- 
trived to  slip  unseen  into  the  lodge. 

Rupert  was  sitting  up.  Mr.  King  had  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  to  lie  constantly  in  that  bed, 
as  he  was  doing,  was  worse  for  him  than  any- 
thing ;  and  in  truth  Rupert  need  not  have  been 
entirely  confined  to  it  had  there  been  any  other 
place  for  him.  Old  Canham's  chamber  opposite 
was  worse  confined,  more  stifling,  inasmuch  as 
when  the  builder  put  in  the  one  pane  that 
lighted  it  from  the  roof,  he  had  forgotten  to  make 
it  to  open.  A  small  casement  opened  from  the 
landing,  but  it  did  not  give  air  to  the  rooms. 
Look  at  Rupert  now,  as  Mrs.  Chattaway  enters  ! 
He  has  managed  to  struggle  himself  into  his 
clothes,  which  hang  upon  him  like  so  manj-  bags, 
and  he  sits  uncomfortably  on  a  small  rush- 
bottomed  chair  which  has  its  back  broken  off. 
Rupert's  back  looks  as  if  it  were  broken  too  ;  for 
he  is  bent  nearly  double  with  weakness,  and  his 
lips  are  white,  and  his  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  his 
poor,  weak  hands  tremble  with  joy  as  they  are 
feebly  raised  in  greeting  to  Mrs.  Chattaway. 
Think  what  it  was  for  him  !  lying  for  long  hours, 
for  days,  in  that  stifling  room,  a  prey  to  his  fear, 
sometimes   seeing  nobody  for   two  days — for   it 
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was  not  every  evening  that  an  opportunity  could 
be  found  to  enter  the  lodge.  What  with  the 
Chattaways  passing  and  repassing  outside  the 
lodge,  and  Ann  Canharn's  grumbling  visitors 
inside  it,  I  can  tell  you  that  an  entrance  for 
those,  who  might  not  be  seen  to  enter  it,  was 
not  always  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Look 
at  poor  Rupert ;  at  the  lighting  up  of  his  eye,  at 
the  kindling  hectic  of  his  cheek  ! 

Mrs.  Chattaway  contrived  to  squeeze  herself 
between  Rupert  and  the  door,  between  the  wall 
and  the  bed,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  latter 
as  she  took  his  hands  in  hers.  "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  that  you  have  made  an  effort  to  get  up, 
Rupert!  "  she  whispered. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  make  it  again,  Aunt 
Edith.  You  have  no  conception  how  it  has 
tired  me.  I  was  a  good  half-hour  getting  into 
my  coat  and  waistcoat." 

"  But  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Rupert,  in  a  spiritless 
tone.  "  I  feel  as  if  there' d  never  be  any  '  better ' 
for  me  again. " 

She  began  telling  him  of  what  she  had  been 
purchasing  for  him  at  Barmester — a  tongue 
dressed  in  jelly,  a  box  of  sardines,  some  potted 
meat,  and  such  like  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  provision  shops.     They  were  not  precisely 
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the  dishes  suitable  to  Rupert's  weakly  state  ;  but 
since  the  accident  to  Rebecca  he  had  been  fain  to 
put  up  with  what  chance  things  could  be  thus 
procured.  And  then  Mrs.  Chattaway  opened 
gently  upon  the  subject  of  the  letters. 

"  It  seems  so  strange,  Rupert,  quite  an  unex- 
plainable  thing,  but  Mr.  Chattaway  has  had 
another  of  those  curious  letters  from  that  firm  in 
London,  Connell  and  Connell/' 

"  Has  he  ?  "  answered  Rupert,  with  apathy. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  looked  at  him  with  all  the 
fancied  penetration  she  possessed — in  point  of 
fact  she  was  just  one  of  those  persons  who 
possess  none — but  she  could  not  detect  the 
faintest  sign  of  previous  cognisance.  "Was 
there  anything  about  me  in  it  ? "  he  asked, 
wearily. 

"  It  was  all  about  you.  It  said  that  you  had 
written  to  Connell  and  Connell,  stating  your 
intention  of  taking  immediate  possession  of  the 
Hold/' 

This  a  little  aroused  him.  "  Connell  and 
Connell  have  been  writing  that  to  Mr.  Chatta- 
way !     Why,  what  queer  people  they  must  be  !  " 

"  Rupert !  You  have  not  written  to  them, 
have  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Chattaway  in  surprise  ;  for 
she  had  evidently  asked  the  question  seriously. 
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"I  am  not  strong  enough  to  play  jokes,  Aunt 
Edith.  And  if  I  were,  I  should  not  he  so  sense- 
less as  to  play  that  joke.  What  end  would  it 
answer  ?  " 

"  I  thought  not,"  she  murmured ;  "  I  was  sure 
not.  Setting  everything  else  aside,  Kupert,  you 
are  not  well  enough  to  write." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  am.  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  get  down  a  side  of  note-paper  if  I  tried.  .  I 
could  hardly  scrawl  those  lines  to  George  Ryle 
some  time  ago — hut  then  the  fever  was  upon  me. 
No,  Aunt  Edith :  the  only  letter  I  have  written 
since  I  hecame  a  prisoner  here  was  the  one  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Daw,  the  night  I  first  took  shelter 
here,  just  after  the  encounter  with  Mr.  Chatta- 
way,  and  Ann  Canham  posted  it  at  Barmester  the 
next  day.  What  on  earth  can  possess  Connell 
and  Connell  ?  " 

"  Diana  argues  that  Connell  and  Connell  must 
he  receiving  these  letters,  or  they  would  not  write 
to  Mr.  Chattaway  in  the  manner  they  are  doing. 
Eor  my  part,  I  can't  make  it  out." 

"What  does  Mr.  Chattaway  say?"  asked 
Rupert,  when  a  fit  of  coughing  was  over.  "  Is 
he  angry  ?  " 

"He  is  worse  than  angry,'''  she  seriously 
answered  ;  "  he  is  troubled.  He  thinks  that  you 
are  writing  them." 
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"  No !  Why  lie  might  know  that  I  shouldn't 
dare  to  do  it :  he  might  know  that  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  write  them." 

"  Nay,  Bupert,  you  forget  that  Mr.  Chattaway 
does  not  know  you  are  ill." 

"  To  be  sure;  I  forgot  that.  But  troubled?  I 
can't  believe  that,  of  Mr.  Chattaway.  How  could 
a  poor,  weak,  friendless  chap,  such  as  I,  contend 
for  the  possession  of  Trevlyn  Hold?  Aunt 
Edith,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  must  be.  If 
Connells  are  not  playing  this  joke  themselves,  to 
annoy  Mr.  Chattaway,  somebody  must  be  playing 
it  on  them." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  acquiesced  in  the  conclusion  : 
it  was  the  only  one  to  which  she  could  come. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Edith,  if  he  would  but  forgive 
me !  "  sighed  Rupert.  "  When  I  get  well — and  I 
should  get  well,  if  I  could  go  back  to  the  Hold  to 
Aunt  Diana's  nursing,  and  get  this  fear  out  of 
me — I  would  work  night  and  day  to  pay  him 
back  the  cost  of  ihe  ricks.  If  he  would  but  for- 
give me!" 

Ah !  none  better  than  Mrs.  Chattaway  knew 
how  vain  was  the  wish !  With  the  walls 
fresh  placarded — as  they  had  been — with  farther 
bills  offering  their  reward  for  the  incendiary 
Rupert  Trevlyn  ;  with  the  bitter  animosity  rank- 
ling in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  bitter  and 
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more  bitter  since  that  last  letter,  she  could  have 
told  Eupert  how  worse  than  vain  was  any  hope 
of  forgiveness.  She  could  have  told  him,  had 
she  chosen,  of  an  unhappy  scene  of  the  past 
night,  when  she,  Edith  Chattaway,  urged  on  by 
the  miserable  state  of  existing  things  and  her 
tribulation  for  Eupert,  had  so  far  forgotten  pru- 
dence as  to  all  but  kneel  to  her  husband  and  beg 
him  to  forgive  that  poor  incendiary  ;  and  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  been  excited  by  it  to  the  very 
depths  of  anger;  had  demanded  of  his  wife 
whether  she  were  mad  or  sane,  that  she  should 
dare  to  ask  it. 

"  Yes,  Eupert,"  she  meekly  said,  "  I  wish  it 
also,  for  your  sake.  But,  my  dear,  it  is  just  an 
impossibility." 

"  If  I  could  be  got  off  from  here  safely  and 
out  of  the  country,  I  might  go  to  Mr.  Daw  for 
a  time,  and  get  up  my  strength  there." 

"  Yes,  if  you  could.  But  in  your  weak  state 
discovery  would  be  the  result  before  you  were 
clear  from  these  walls  :  you  cannot  take  flight  of 
your  own  accord  and  run  away  in  the  night. 
Everybody  knows  you  :  and  the  police,  we  have 
heard,  are  keeping  their  eyes  open." 

"  I'd  bribe  Dumps,  if  I  had  mone}^ " 

Eupert's  voice  dropped.  A  sort  of  commotion 
had  arisen  suddenly  down  stairs,  and,  his   fears 
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ever  on  the  alert  touching  the  police  and  Mr. 
Chattaway,  he  put  up  his  finger  to  enjoin  cau- 
tion, and  bent  his  head  to  listen.  But  no  strange 
voice  could  be  distinguished  :  only  those  of  old 
Canham  and  his  daughter.  A  short  while,  and 
Ann  came  up  the  stairs,  looking  strange. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  panted  Rupert,  who 
was  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  her  face. 

"I  can't  think  whatever's  come  to  father,  sir," 
she  returned.  "  I  was  in  the  back  place,  a-wash- 
ing  up,  and  I  heard  a  sort  o'  cry  from  him,  so  I  ran 
in.  There  he  was,  a-standing  with  his  hair  all  on 
end  in  mortal  fright,  and  afore  I  could  speak  he 
began  saying  that  he  see  a  ghost  go  past.  He's 
a-staring  out  o'  window  and  saying  of  it  still.  I 
trust  his  senses  are  not  a-leaving  him  !  " 

To  hear  of  this  queer  assertion  from  sober- 
minded,  matter-of-fact  old  Canham,  certainly  did 
impart  a  suspicion  that  his  senses  must  have 
deserted  him.  Mrs.  Chattaway  rose  from  her 
low  seat  to  descend;  not  on  this  score,  but  that 
she  had  already  lingered  longer  with  Rupert 
than  was  prudent.  She  found  old  Canham  as 
Ann  had  described  him,  with  that  peculiarly 
scared  look  on  the  face  which  some  people 
deem  equivalent  to  "  the  hair  standing  on  end." 
He  was  staring  with  a  fixed  expression  towards 
the  Hold. 
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"  Has  anything  happened  to  alarm  you, 
Mark  ?  " 

The  gentle  question  of  Mrs.  Chattaway  re- 
called him  to  himself.  He  turned  towards  her, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  stick,  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  one  of  vague  terror. 

"  It  happened,  madam,  as  I  had  got  out  o'  my 
seat  and  was  a-standing  to  look  out  o'  window, 
thinking  how  fine  the  a'ternoon  was,  and  how  bad 
the  land  wanted  rain,  when  he  come  in  at  the 
gate  with  a  fine  silver-headed  stick  in  his  hand, 
a-turning  of  his  head  about  from  side  to  side  as 
if  (but  that  have  struck  me  since)  he  was  taking 
note  of  the  old  place  again  to  see  what  changes 
there  might  be  in  it.  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap 
when  I  saw  his  figure ;  'twas  just  the  figure  it 
used  to  be,  only  maybe  a  bit  younger,  less 
stout  like,  but  when  he  moved  his  head  this 
way  and  looked  full  at  me,  I  felt  as  one  turned 
into  stone.  It  was  his  face,  ma'am,  if  I  ever 
saw  it." 

"  But  whose  ?  ;'  asked  Mrs.  Chattaway,  smiling 
at  his  incoherence. 

Old  Canhani  glanced  round  before  he  spoke ; 
he  glanced  at  Mrs.  Chattaway,  with  a  half-com- 
passionate, half- inquiring  glance,  as  if  not  liking 
to  speak.  "  Madam,  it  was  the  old  squire,  my  late 
master." 
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"  It  was — who  ?  "  demanded  MrS.  Chattaway, 
less  gentle  than  usual  in  her  great  surprise. 

"It  was  Squire  Trevlyn;  Madam's  father." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  could  do  nothing  but  stare. 
She  thought  old  Canham's  senses  were  decidedly 
gone. 

"  There  never  was  a  face  like  his.  Miss  Maude 
— that  is,  Mrs.  Byle  now — have  got  his  features 
exact ;  but  she's  not  as  tall  and  portly,  being  a 
woman.  Ah,  Madam,  you  may  smile  at  me,  but 
it  was  Squire  Trevlyn." 

"  But,  Mark,  you  know  it  is  an  impossibility." 

"  Madam,  'twas  him.  He  must  ha'  come  out 
of  his  grave  for  some  purpose,  and  is  a-visiting 
his  own  again.  I  never  was  a  believer  in  them 
things  afore,  or  thought  as  the  dead  come  back  to 
life." 

Ghosts  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  you  know ; 
therefore,  the  enlightened  reader  will  not  be  likely 
to  endorse  old  Canham's  belief.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this  much  :  that  when  Mrs.  Chattaway,  turn- 
ing quickly  round  the  sweeping  angle  of  the 
avenue  on  her  way  to  Trevyln  Hold  saw,  at  not 
a  great  distance  from  her,  a  gentleman  standing 
to  talk  to  some  one  whom  he  had  encountered, 
she  sprung  aside  to  the  trees  and  laid  hold  of 
their  trunks  ;  as  one  in  sudden  terror,  on  awaking 
from  a  dreadful  dream,  will  seize  upon  the  nearest 
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substance  arid  grasp  it,  as  if  it  can,  and  does, 
afford  some  protection.  Mrs.  Chattaway  did  not 
believe  in  "the  dead  coming  back"  any  more 
than  old  Canham  had  believed  in  it ;  but  in  that 
moment's  startled  surprise  she  did  think  she 
saw  her  father. 

She  grasped  the  trunk  and  gazed  out  beyond 
it  at  that  figure  standing  there,  her  lips  apart,  the 
bright  complexion  of  her  face  fading  to  an  ashy 
paleness.  Never  had  she  seen  so  extraordinary 
a  likeness.  The  tall,  fine  form,  somewhat  less 
full  perhaps  than  of  yore,  the  distinctly-marked 
features  with  their  firm  and  haughty  expression, 
the  fresh  tints  of  the  clear  skin,  the  very  manner 
of  his  handling  that  silver-headed  stick,  spoke 
in  unmistakable  terms  of  Squire  Trevlyn. 

Not  until  they  parted,  the  two  who  were  talk- 
ing, did  Mrs.  Chattaway  observe  that  the  other 
was  Nora  Dickson.  Nora  came  down  the  avenue 
towards  her ;  the  stranger  went  on  with  his  firm 
step  and  his  firmly-grasped  walking-stick.  Mrs. 
Chattawa}7  was  advancing  then. 

"  Nora,  who  is  that  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  am  trying  to  collect  my  wits,  if  they  are  not 
scared  away  for  good,"  was  Nora's  response. 
Madam  Chattaway,  you  might  just  have  flung 
me  down  with  a  feather.  I  was  walking  along, 
thinking   of  nothing,    except    my   vexation  that 
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you  were  not  at  home — for  Mr.  George  charged 
me  to  bring  this  note  to  you,  and  to  deliver  it 
instantly  into  your  own  hands,  and  nobody  else's 
— when  I  met  him.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  face 
him,  or  to  scream,  or  to  turn  and  run ;  one 
doesn't  like  to  meet  the  dead  ;  and  I  declare  to 
you,  Madam  Chattaway,  I  believed,  in  my  con- 
fused brain,  that  it  was  the  dead.  I  believed  it 
was  Squire  Trevlyn." 

"  Nora,  I  never  saw  two  persons  so  strangely 
alike,"  she  breathed,  mechanically  taking  the 
note  from  Nora's  hand.     "  Who  is  he?  " 

"  My  brain's  at  work  to  discover  who  he  can  be," 
returned  Nora,  dreamily.  "  I  am  trying  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  I  can't  do  it ;  unless 
the  dead  shall  have  come  to  life — or  those  whom 
we  have  believed  dead." 

"  Nora  !  you  cannot  mean  my  father  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Chattaway,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
strangely  perplexed  face.  "You  know  that  he 
is  dead ;  that  he  lies  buried  in  Barbrook  church- 
yard.    What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  He  saw  me  staring  at  him,  I 
suppose,  and  he  stopped  and  asked  if  I  belonged 
to  the  Hold.  I  answered,  no,  I  did  not  belong  to 
it ;  I  was  Miss  Dickson,  of  Trevlyn  Farm ;  and 
then  it  was  his  turn  to  stare  at  me.  He  did  stare 
at  every  feature  separately.      '  I  think  I  should 
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have  known  yon,'  lie  said.  '  At  least,  I  do  now 
that  I  have  the  clue.  Yon  are  not  much  altered. 
Should  you  have  known  me?'  'I  don't  know 
you  now,'  I  answered :  '  unless  you  are  old 
Squire  Trevlyn  come  out  of  his  grave.'  I  never 
saw  such  a  likeness." 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  eagerly  asked  Mrs. 
Chattaway. 

"  Nothing  more.  He  laughed  a  little  at  my 
speech,  and  went  on.  Madam  Chattaway,  will 
you  open  the  note,  please,  and  see  if  there's  any 
answer.     Mr.  George  said  it  was  important." 

She  opened  the  note,  which  had  lain  unheeded 

in  her  hand,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Do  not  atttempt  further  visits.  Suspicious  are  abroad. — 
G.  B.  E," 

She  had  just  attempted  one,  and  paid  it.  Had 
it  been  watched  ?  A  rush  of  fear  bounded  up 
within  her  for  Rupert's  sake. 

"  There's  no  answer,  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way :  and  she  turned  on  her  way  homewards,  not 
unlike  one  in  a  dream.  Who  was  that  man  before 
her  ?  What  was  his  name  ?  where  did  he  come 
from  ?  Why  should  he  bear  this  strange  likeness 
to  her  dead  father  ?  Ah,  why,  indeed  !  The  truth 
never  for  one  moment  penetrated  to  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Chattaway. 

He  went  on  :  he,  the  stranger.    When  he  came 
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to  the  lawn  before  the  house,  he  stepped  on  to  it 
and  halted.  He  looked  to  this  side,  he  looked  to 
that ;  he  gazed  up  at  the  house,  into  every  win- 
clow,  just  as  one  loves  to  look  on  returning  to  a 
beloved  home  after  an  absence  of  years.  He  stood 
with  his  head  thrown  back ;  his  right  hand 
stretched  out  sideways  to  its  full  extent  from  his 
body,  and  the  stick  it  grasped  planted  firm  and 
upright  0:1  the  ground.  How  many  times  had 
the  old  Squire  Trevlyn  stood  in  the  self-same 
attitude  on  that  same  lawn  ! 

There  appeared  to  be  no  eyes  about ;  the  win- 
dows were  empty  ;  no  one  saw  him,  save  Mrs. 
Chattaway,  who  hid  herself  amidst  the  avenue 
trees,  and  furtively  watched  him.  She  would  not 
have  passed  him  for  the  world,  and  she  waited 
until  he  should  be  gone  :  she  was  unable  to  divest 
her  mind  of  a  sensation  that  was  akin  to  the 
supernatural,  as  she  shrunk  from  this  man  who 
bore  so  wonderful  a  resemblance  in  all  ways 
to  her  father.  He,  the  stranger,  did  not  detect 
her  behind  him,  and  presently  he  walked  across 
the  lawn,  ascended  the  steps,  and  tried  the  door. 

But  the  door  was  fast.  The  servants  would 
sometimes  slip  the  bolt  of  it  as  a  protection  against 
tramps,  and  they  had  probably  done  so  to-day. 
Seizing  the  bell  handle,  the  visitor  rang  such  a 
peal  that  Sam  Atkins,  Cris  Chattaway's  groom, 

o  2 
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who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  and  near  the 
door,  flew  with  all  speed  to  open  it.  Sam  had 
never  known  Squire  Trevlyn  ;  but  in  this  stranger 
now  before  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  remark  a 
great  general  resemblance  to  the  Trevlyn  family. 

"  Is  James  Chattaway  at  home  ?  " 

To  hear  the  master  of  the  Hold  inquired  for  in 
that  unceremonious  manner,  rather  took  Sam 
aback;  but  he  answered  that  he  was  at  home. 
He  had  no  need  to  invite  the  visitor  to  walk  in, 
for  the  visitor  had  walked  in  of  his  own  accord. 
"  What  name,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Sam,  preparing 
to  usher  the  stranger  across  the  hall. 

"Squire  Trevlyn." 

This  finished  the  astonishment  of  Sam  Atkins. 
"  What  name,  sir,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Squire  Trevlyn.  Are  you  deaf,  man  ?  Squire 
Trevlyn,  of  Trevlyn  Hold." 

And  the  haughty  motion  of  the  thrown-back 
head,  the  firm  clasp  of  the  decisive  lips,  might 
have  put  a  spectator  all  too  unpleasantly  in  mind 
of  the  veritable  old  Squire  Trevlyn,  had  one  who 
had  known  him  been  there  to  see. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    LIVING    DREAD    COME    HOME    TO    MR.    CHATTA- 
WAY. 

Nothing  could  well   exceed  Mr.  Chattaway's 

astonishment  at  hearing*  that  George  Ryle  wished 
to  make  Maude  Trevlyn  his  wife.  And  nothing- 
could  exceed  his  displeasure.  Xot  that  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  higher  views  for  Maude,  or  deemed 
it  an  undesirable  match  for  her  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  had  felt  in- 
clined to  deem  it.  Had  Maude  chosen  to  marry 
without  any  prospect  at  all,  that  would  not  have 
troubled  Mr.  Chattawa}*.  But  what  did  trouble 
Mr.  Chattaway  was  this — that  a  sister  of  Rupert 
Trevlyn  should  become  connected  with  George 
Ryle.  In  Air.  Chattaway's  foolish  and  utterly 
groundless  prejudices,  he  had  suspected,  as  you 
may  remember,  that  George  Ryle  and  Rupert  had 
been  ever  ready  to  hatch  mischief  against  him ; 
and  he  dreaded  for  his  own  sake  any  bond  of 
union  that  might  bring  them  closer  together. 
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There  was  something  else.  By  some  intuitive 
perception  Mr.  Chattaway  had  detected  that  mis- 
placed liking  of  his  daughter's  for  George  Ryle  : 
and  this  union  would  not  have  heen  unpalatable 
to  Mr.  Chattaway.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
ambitious  views  for  his  daughter's  settlement  in 
life  ;  whatever  may  have  been  his  dislike  to  George 
Ryle,  he  was  willing  to  forego  it  all  for  his  own 
sake.  Every  consideration  was  lost  sight  of  in 
that  one  which  had  always  reigned  paramount 
with  Mr.  Chattaway — self-interest.  You  have  not 
waited  until  now  to  learn  that  James  Chattaway 
was  one  of  the  most  selfish  men  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Some  men  like,  so  far  as  they  can,  to 
do  their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  fellow-creatures; 
the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  liked  to  do  it  only  to 
himself.  It  had  been  his  motive -spring  through 
life ;  and  what  sort  of  a  garner  for  the  Great  Day 
do  you  suppose  he  had  been  laying  up  for  him- 
self? He  was  soon  to  experience  a  little  check 
here,  but  that  was  little,  in  comparison.  The 
ills  that  our  evil  conduct  entails  upon  ourselves 
here,  are  as  nothing  to  the  dread  reckoning  that 
we  must  render  up  hereafter. 

Mr.  Chattaway  would  have  leased  the  Upland 
Farm  to  George  Ryle  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
life,  provided  he  could  have  leased  his  daughter 
with  it.     Were  George  Ryle  his  veritable  son-in- 
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law,  then  lie  would  not  fear  any  plotting  machina- 
tion against  himself.  Somehow,  he  did  fear 
George  Byle.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Chattaway 
feared  George  as  one  fears  a  bad  man :  no  one 
could  fear  George  Ryle  in  that  way;  but  Mr. 
Chattaway  feared  him  as  a  good  one  ;  as  a  brave, 
upright,  honourable  man,  who  might  be  tempted 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  It  may  be  also,  that  Miss  Chatta- 
way did  not  render  herself  so  universally  agree- 
able in  her  home  as  she  might  have  done,  for  her 
temper,  naturally  a  bad  one,  did  not  improve  with 
years ;  and  for  this  cause  Mr.  Chattaway  was 
not  sorry  that  the  Hold  should  be  rid  of  her. 
Altogether,  he  contemplated  with  satisfaction, 
rather  than  the  contrary,  the  faint  vista  presented 
to  his  view,  of  the  connection  of  George  R}de  with 
his  family.  A  vista  that  hitherto  had  been  of 
the  slightest  possible  aspect,  one  which  Mr.  Chat- 
taway had  not  been  sure  whether  he  saw  or  not ; 
but  he  could  not  be  quite  blind  to  certain  predi- 
lections shown  by  Octave,  though  no  hint  of  it,  no 
allusion  to  it  had  ever  been  spoken  on  any  side. 

And  on  that  first  day  when  George  Ryle,  after 
speaking  to  Mr.  Chattaway  about  the  lease  of  the 
Upland  Farm,  said  a  joking  word  or  two  to  Miss 
Diana  of  his  marriage  that  was  to  supervene  upon 
it,  Octave  had  overheard.     You  saw  her  with  her 
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scarlet  cheeks  of  excitement  looking  over  her 
aunt's  shoulder;  cheeks  which  seemed  to  scare 
George,  and  caused  him  to  take  his  leave  some- 
what abruptly. 

Poor  Octave  Chattaway  !  The  words  of  George, 
that  his  coveted  wife  was  a  gentlewoman  horn  and 
bred,  and  must  live  as  such,  had  imparted  to  her 
a  meaning  that  George  himself  never  gave  them. 
She  caught  up  the  notion  that  she  was  the  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  alluded — but  the  notion,  as 
you  are  aware,  was  an  erroneous  one. 

Ere  the  scarlet  had  faded  from  her  cheeks,  her 
father  had  entered  the  room.  Octave  bent  over  the 
table  drawing  a  pattern.  Mr.  Chattaway  stood  at 
the  window,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  a  habit  of 
his  when  in  thought,  and  watched  George  Kyle 
walking  away  in  the  distance. 

"He  wants  the  Upland  Farm,  Octave,"  Mr. 
Chattaway  present^  remarked,  without  turning 
round.     "  He  thinks  he  can  get  on  at  it." 

Miss  Chattaway  took  her  pencil  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  bent  her  face  lower.  "  I  should  let 
it  him,  papa." 

"  The  Upland  Farm  will  take  money,  both  to 
stock  it  and  carry  it  on ;  no  slight  sum,"  remarked 
Mr.  Chattawa}T. 

"  Yes.  Did  he  say  how  he  should  manage  to 
get  it  ?  " 
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"  From  Apperley.  He  will  have  his  work  cut 
out  if  he  is  to  begin  farming  on  borrowed  money; 
as  his  father  had  before  him.  It  is  only  this  day, 
this  very  day,  that  he  has  paid  off  that  debt,  con- 
tracted so  many  }rears  ago." 

"  And  no  wonder,  on  the  small  and  poor 
Trevlyn  Farm.  The  Upland  is  different.  A 
man  would  get  rich  on  the  one,  and  starve  on 
the  other." 

"  The  Upland  is  an  extensive  farm — the  land 
good.  But  to  take  the  best  farm  in  the  world  on 
borrowed  money,  would  entail  up-hill  work  for 
him.  George  Eyle  will  have  to  work  hard  ;  and 
so  must  his  wife,  should  he  marry  one." 

Octave  paused  for  a  moment,  apparently  mas- 
tering some  intricacies  in  her  pattern.  "  Not  his 
wife ;  I  do  not  see  that.  My  Aunt  Maude  is  a 
case  in  point:  she  has  never  worked  on  Trevlyn 
Farm." 

"  She  has  had  her  cares,  though,"  returned  Mr. 
Chattaway.  "  And  she  would  have  had  to  work 
— but  for  Nora  Dickson.''' 

"  The  Upland  Farm  could  afford  a  housekeeper 
if  necessary,"  was  Octave's  answer. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  he  deter- 
mined when  George  Ryle  again  asked  for  the 
farm  lease   and  for  Octave,  to  accord  both  with 
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rather  more  graciousness  than  lie  was  accustomed 
to  accord  anything. 

Things  did  not  turn  out,  however,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  his  expectations.  The  best  of  us 
get  disappointed  sometimes,  you  know.  George 
Kyle  pressed  very  greatly  for  the  farm,  but  he  did 
not  press  for  Octave.  In  point  of  fact,  he  never 
mentioned  her  name,  or  so  much  as  hinted  at  any 
interest  he  might  feel  in  her ;  and  Mr.  Chattaway, 
rather  in  a  puzzle  and  very  cross,  abstained  from 
promising  the  farm.  He  prolonged  the  question, 
very  much  to  George's  inconvenience,  who  set  it 
down  to  caprice. 

But  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Chattaway' s  eyes 
to  be  opened,  and  he  awoke  to  the  cross-purposes 
which  had  been  at  work.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  during  the 
stolen  visit  of  Mrs.  Chattaway  to  Rupert,  Mr. 
Chattaway  was  undeceived.  He  had  been  at  home 
all  day,  busy  over  accounts  and  other  business 
in  the  steward's  room ;  and  Miss  Diana,  mindful 
of  her  promise  to  George  Ryle,  to  speak  a  word 
in  his  favour  relative  to  the  Upland  Farm,  pene- 
trated to  that  room  for  the  purpose,  deeming  it 
a  good  opportunity.  Mr.  Chattaway  had  been  so 
upset  since  the  receipt  of  the  second  letter  from 
Connell  and  Connell,  that  she  had  abstained 
hitherto    from    mentioning    the    subject.      Mr. 
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Cliattaway  was  seated  at  his  desk,  and  he  looked 
up  with  a  start  as  she  abruptly  entered :  the 
start  of  a  man  who  lives  in  some  fear. 

"  Have  you  decided  about  the  Upland  Farm — 
whether  George  Byle  is  to  have  it?"  she  asked, 
plunging  into  the  subject  without  circumlocu- 
tion, as  it  was  the  habit  of  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn 
to  do. 

"  No,  not  precisely.  I  shall  see  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  But  you  promised  him  an  answer  long  before 
this." 

"Ah,"  slightingly  spoke  Mr.  Cliattaway.  "It's 
not  convenient  always  to  keep  one's  promises." 

"  Why  are  you  holding  off  ?  " 

"  "Well,  for  one  thing,  I  thought  of  retaining 
that  farm  in  my  own  hands,  and  keeping  a  bailiff 
to  look  after  it." 

"  Then  you'll  burn  your  fingers,  James  Cliatta- 
way. Those  who  manage  the  Upland  Farm 
should  live  at  the  Upland  Farm.  You  can't 
properly  manage  both  places  ;  that,  and  Trevlyn 
Hold  ;  and  you  live  at  Trevlyn  Hold.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  not  let  it  to  George  Kyle." 

Mr.  Chattaway  sat  biting  the  end  of  his  pen. 
Miss  Diana  waited ;  but  he  did  not  speak,  and 
she  resumed. 

"  I  believe  he  will  do  well  on  it.     One  who  has 
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done  so  much  with  that  small  place,  Trevlyn 
Farm  and  its  not  naturally  good  land,  will  not 
fail  to  do  well  on  the  Upland.  Let  him  have  it, 
Chattaway." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  interested  in  his 
having  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  a  sort  of 
resentment. 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  I  am,"  equably  answered 
Miss  Diana.  "  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  let  him  the  farm ;  for  there's  no  doubt  that 
he'll  prove  a  good  tenant.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
about  its  involving  something  more,  should  he 
obtain  it,"  she  continued  after  a  pause. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway,  without  surprise. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  wants  us  to  give  him  Maude." 

Mr.  Chattaway  let  fall  his  pen,  and  it  made  a 
dreadful  blot  on  his  account  book,  as  he  turned 
his  head  sharply  on  Miss  Diana. 

"  Maude  !     You  mean  Octave." 

"  Pooh  !  "  cried  Miss  Diana.  "  Octave  has 
been  spending  her  years  looking  after  a  mare's 
nest :  people  who  do  such  foolish  things  must 
of  necessity  encounter  disappointment.  George 
Kyle  has  never  cared  for  her,  never  cast  a 
thought  to  her." 

Mr.  Chattaway' s  face  was  turning  of  its  dis- 
agreeable colour,  green  ;  and  his  lips  were  drawn 
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back  as  he  glared  on  Miss  Trevlyn.  "He  has 
been  always  coming  here." 

"Yes.  For  Maude — as  it  turns  out,  I  confess 
I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  How  do  }tou  know  this  ?  w 

"He  has  asked  for  Maude,  I  tell  you.  His 
hopes  for  years  have  been  fixed  upon  her." 

"  He  shall  never  have  her/'  said  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, emphatically.  "  He  shall  never  have  the 
Upland  Farm." 

"  It  was  the  decision — with  regard  to  Maude — 
that  crossed  me  in  the  first  moment.  Hike  him ; 
quite  well  enough  to  give  him  Maude,  or  to  give 
him  Octave,  had  she  been  the  one  sought;  but 
I  do  not  consider  his  position  suitable " 

"  Suitable  !  Why,  he's  a  beggar,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Chattaway,  completely  losing  sight  of  his 
own  past  intentions  with  regard  to  his  daughter. 
"  George  Kyle  shall  smart  for  this.  Give  him 
Maude,  indeed !  " 

"But  if  Maude's  happiness  shall  be  involved 
in  it,  what  then  ?  "  quietly  asked  Miss  Diana. 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot,"  was  the  retort  of  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  I  never  was  one  yet,"  said  Miss  Diana, 
equably.  "  But  I  have  nearly  made  up  my  mind 
to  give  him  Maude." 

"  You  cannot  do  it  without  my  consent.     She 
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is  under  my  roof  and  guardianship,  and  I  tell 
you  that  she  shall  never  leave  it  for  that  of 
George  Kyle." 

"  You  should  bring  a  little  reason  to  your  aid 
before  you  speak,"  returned  Miss  Diana,  with 
that  calm  assumption  of  intellectual  superiority 
which  so  vexed  Mr.  Chattaway  whenever  it 
peeped  out.  "  What  are  the  true  facts  ?  Why, 
that  no  living  being,  neither  you  nor  anj'body 
else,  can  legally  prevent  Maude  from  marrying 
whom  she  will.  You  have  no  power  to  prevent 
it.  She  and  Kupert  have  never  had  a  legally- 
appointed  guardian,  remember.  But  for  the  loss  of 
that  letter,  written  at  the  instance  of  their  mother 
when  she  was  dying,  and  winch  appears  to  have 
vanished  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  /  should 
have  been  their  guardian,"  pointedly  concluded 
Miss  Diana.  "  And  might  have  married  Maude 
as  I  pleased." 

Mr.  Chattaway  made  no  reply,  save  that  he 
nervously  bit  his  green  lips.  If  Diana  Trevlyn 
turned  against  him,  all  seemed  lost.  That  letter 
was  upon  his  conscience,  then,  as  he  sat ;  for  he 
it  was  who  had  suppressed  it. 

"  And  therefore,  as  in  point  of  fact  we  have  no 
power  whatever  vested  in  us,  as  Maude  might 
many  whom  she  chose  without  consulting  us, 
and  as  I  like  George  Byle  on  his  own  account, 
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and  she  likes  him  better  than  the  whole  world,  I 
consider  that  we  had  better  give  a  free  consent. 
It  will  be  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  you  see, 
Chattaway." 

Mr.  Chattaway  saw  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  he 
dared  not  too  openly  defy  Miss  Trevlyn.  "  You 
would  marry  her  to  a  beggar  !  "  he  cried.  "  To 
a  man  who  does  not  possess  a  shilling !  You 
must  have  a  great  regard  for  her  ! " 

"  Maude  has  no  mone}^,  you  know." 

"I  do  know  it.  And  that  it  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  her  husband  should  possess  some." 

"  They  will  get  along,  Chattaway,  at  the 
Upland  Farm." 

"I  daresay  they  will — when  they  get  it.  I 
shall  not  lease  the  Upland  Farm  to  a  man  who 
has  to  boiTow  money  to  go  into  it." 

"I  might  be  brought  to  obviate  that  difficulty," 
rejoined  Miss  Diana,  in  her  coldest  and  hardest 
manner,  as  she  gazed  fall  at  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  Since  I  learnt  that  their  mother  left  the  children 
to  me,  I  have  felt  a  sort  of  proprietary  right  in 
them,  and  shall  perhaps  hand  over  to  Maude, 
when  she  leaves  us,  sufficient  money  to  stock  the 
Upland  Farm.  The  half  at  least  of  what  I 
possess  will  some  time  be  hers." 

AYas  this  the  result  of  his  having  suppressed 
that  dying  mother's  letter  ?     Be  you  very  sure, 
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Mr.  Chattaway,  that  such  dealings  can  never 
prosper !  So  long  as  there  is  a  just  and  good 
God  above  us,  they  can  but  bring  their  proper 
recompense. 

Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 
He  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him,  and 
dashed  off  a  few  lines  upon  it.  It  was  a  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  lease  the  Upland  Farm  to  George 
Ryle.  Folding  it,  he  placed  it  in  an  envelope, 
directed  it,  and  rang  a  peal  on  the  room  bell. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Miss  Diana. 

"  My  reply  to  Ryle.  He  shall  never  rent  the 
Upland  Farm." 

In  Mr.  Chattaway's  impatience,  he  did  not 
give  time  for  the  bell  to  be  answered,  but  opened 
the  room  door  and  shouted  out.  It  was  nobody's 
business  in  particular  to  answer  that  bell;  and 
Sam  Atkins,  who  was  in  the  kitchen,  waiting 
for  orders  from  Cris,  ran  forward  at  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Chattaway's  call. 

"  Take  this  letter  down  to  Trevlyn  Farm 
instantly,"  was  the  command  of  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"Instantly,  do  you  hear  ?" 

But  in  the  very  act  of  the  groom's  taking  it 
from  Mr.  Chattaway's  hand,  there  came  that 
violent  ring  at  the  hall  door  of  which  you  have 
heard.  Sam  Atkins,  thinking  possibly  the  Hold 
might  be  on  fire,  as  the  ricks  had  been  not  so 
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long  ago,  flew  away  to  open  it,  though  it  was  not 
his  place  to  do  so. 

And  Mr.  Chattaway,  disturbed  by  the  loud 
and  imperative  ring,  stood  where  he  was,  and 
looked  and  listened.  He  saw  the  entrance  of 
the  stranger,  and  heard  the  colloquy ;  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  name  :  "  Squire  Trevlyn, 
of  Trevlyn  Hold." 

Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  heard  it,  and  came  forth,  and 
they  stood  like  two  living  petrifactions,  gazing 
at  the  apparition.  Miss  Diana,  strong  minded 
woman  that  she  was,  did  think  for  the  moment 
that  she  saw  her  father.  But  her  senses  came  to 
her,  and  she  walked  slowl}7  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  You  must  be  my  brother,  Rupert  Trevlyn  ! — 
risen  from  the  dead." 

"  I  am ;  but  not  risen  from  the  dead,"  he 
answered,  taking  the  hands  she  held  out. 
"  Which  of  them  are  you  ?— Maude  ?" 

';  No  ;  Diana.  Oh,  Rupert !  I  thought  it  was 
my  father." 

It  was  indeed  him  whom  they  had  for  so  many 
years  believed  to  be  dead ;  the  runaway,  Rupert 
Trevlyn.  He  had  come  home  to  claim  his  own ; 
come  home  in  his  true  character:  Squire  Trevlyn, 
of  Trevlyn  Hold. 

But  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  his  worst  and  wildest 
dreams,  had  never  bargained  fur  this  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DOUBTS    CLEARED    AT    LAST. 

Many  a  painting  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  whose  features  bore  not  a  tithe  of  the 
interest  that  was  presented  at  that  moment  in 
the  old  hall  of  the  Trevlyns.  The  fine  figure  of 
the  stranger,  standing  with  the  air  of  a  chieftain, 
of  a  master,  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own 
power  of  right ;  the  keen  gaze  of  Miss  Diana, 
regarding  him  with  puzzled  equanimity;  the 
gradual  backing  of  the  servant,  as  one  scared, 
wTho  will  not  leave  the  scene,  and  yet  scarcely 
dared  stay  in  it ;  and  the  slow  horror  of  convic- 
tion that  was  rising  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Chattawa}". 
And  there,  behind  all,  stealing  into  the  hall  by  a 
side-door,  came  the  timid  steps,  the  pale  ques- 
tioning looks  of  Mrs.  Chattaway,  not  certain  yet 
whether  the  intruder  was  an  earthly  or  a  ghostly 
visitor. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 
He  looked  at  the  stranger  with  a  face  that  strove 
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to  be  a  haughty  one  :  lie  would  have  given  the 
whole  world  to  possess  the  calm  equanimity  of 
the  Trevlyns,  the  unchanged  countenance  of  Miss 
Diana ;  but  his  leaden  face  wore  its  worst  and 
greenest  tinge,  and  his  lips  had  a  quiver  in  them 
as  he  spoke — and  he  was  conscious  of  it. 

"  Whom  do  you  say  you  are?  Squire  Trevlyn? 
He  has  been  in  his  grave  long  ago.  \Ye  do  not 
tolerate  impostors  here." 

"I  hope  you  do  not,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
stranger,  turning  his  face  full  on  the  speaker. 
"  I  will  not  in  future,  I  can  tell  you  that.  True, 
James  Chattaway :  one  Squire  Trevlyn  is  in  his 
grave ;  but  he  lives  again  in  me.  I  am  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  and  the  squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold." 

Yes,  it  was  Eupert  Trevlyn.  The  young 
Eupert  Trevlyn  of  the  old  days  ;  the  runaway 
heir.  He,  whom  they  had  so  long  mourned  as 
dead  (though  perhaps  there  had  not  been  much 
of  mourning  in  it),  never  had  been  dead,  and  had 
now  come  home,  after  all  these  years,  to  claim 
his  own. 

Mr.  Chattaway  backed  against  the  wall,  and 
stood  there  staring  with  his  livid  face.  To  con- 
tend was  impossible  ;  to  affect  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  Eupert  Trevlyn  and  the  true  heir,  the 
next  in  legal  succession  to  his  father,  the  old 
squire,  would  have  been  utter  child's  play.     The 
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well-remembered  features  of  Rupert,  the  heir, 
grew  upon  his  memory  one  by  one.  Putting- 
aside  that  speaking  likeness  to  the  squire,  to  the 
Trevlyns  generally,  Mr.  Chattaway,  now  that  the 
first  moments  of  surprise  were  over,  would  have 
known  him  for  himself.  He  needed  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Miss  Diana,  the  sudden  re- 
cognition of  his  wife,  who  darted  forward,  uttering 
her  brother's  name,  and  fell  sobbing  in  his  arms, 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  indeed  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  the  indisputable  master  from  henceforth 
of  Trevlyn  Hold. 

He  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  took  in  all  the 
despair  of  his  position.  The  latent  fear,  nay, 
the  conviction,  so  long  seated  in  his  heart,  that 
he  would  some  time  lose  Trevlyn  Hold,  had 
never  pointed  to  this,  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  some 
not-to-be-driven-away  corner  of  his  mind,  had 
looked  vaguely  forward  to  law- suits  and  conten- 
tions between  him  and  its  claimant,  poor  Rupert, 
son  of  Joe.  He  had  surmised  that  the  law-suits 
might  last  for  years,  he  meanwhile  keeping  pos- 
session, perhaps  up  to  the  end.  He  had  never 
looked  to  have  it  suddenly  wrested  from  him  hy 
indisputable  and  lawful  right ;  he  had  never 
believed  that  he  himself  was  the  usurper,  that  a 
nearer  heir,  and  a  direct  one,  the  squire's  son, 
was  in  existence.     Poor  Rupert,  whom  he  had 
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plotted  against,  had  never  yet  been  its  heir. 
Joe  Trevlyn,  the  dead,  had  never  been  its  heir. 
Eupert,  the  elder  son,  had  been  all  along  in  exis- 
tence :  he  had  now  come,  not  as  a  claimant,  not 
as  the  heir,  but  as  the  master ;  and  he,  Chatta- 
way,  could  not  gainsay  it.  The  squire's  will, 
leaving  Trevlyn  Hold  to  his  eldest  son,  had 
never  been  cancelled.  The  codicil' gave  it  to 
Chattaway  only  in  the  event  of  his  death  and  his 
brother  Joe's.     Chattaway  did  but  come  in  after 

them. 

There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  misfor- 
tune never  comes  from  the  quarter  in  which  it  is 
looked  for.     Most  certainly  Mr.  Chattaway  had 
never  looked  for  it  from  this.     He  had  dreaded, 
as  you  know,  poor  Eupert ;  he  had  cast  impos- 
sible  doubts   on  the  will  of  Squire  Trevlyn ;  he 
was   not  sure,  but   a   vague   thought   had  been 
sometimes  upon  him  that,  some  time  or  other, 
public  feeling  would  so  rise  against  him  as   to 
force  him  to   abdicate  in  favour  of  Eupert;  but 
never,  in  his  wildest  imaginings,  had  he  cast  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  the   direct  owner, 
Eupert  Trevlyn,  being  alive.     He  had  believed 
him  as  certainly  dead  and  gone  as  the  old  squire 
whom  lie  had  seen  nailed  down  in  his  coffin. 
'    And   this  was   the  explanation   of  the  letters 
from  Connell,  Connell,  and  Ray,  which  had  so 
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annoyed  Mr.  Chattaway  and  puzzled  his  wife. 
"  Rupert  Trevlyn  was  about  to  take  up  his  own 
again — the  squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold."  True ;  but 
it  was  this  Rupert  Trevlyn,  not  that.  It  maybe, 
that  the  harsh  feeling  of  Mir.  Chattaway  towards 
poor  Rupert,  the  dependent,  was  somewhat  soft- 
ened by  the  thought  of  how  innocuous  he  had 
been  to  work  him  any  harm  in  his  possessions — 
as  innocuous  as  he  himself  now  was  to  work 
harm  to  the  returned  fugitive,  the  legal  owner 
henceforth  of  Trevlyn. 

The  explanation  he  might  have  entered  into, 
that  returned  man,  is  of  little  moment  to  us  ;  the 
bare  fact  is  sufficient — that  he  had  come,  in  life. 
It  was  an  explanation  he  gave  but  partially  to 
those  around,  descending  to  no  details.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  at  the  time  of 
his  supposed  death,  and  he  knew  that  an  account 
of  his  death  had  been  sent  home  ;  why  he  had 
suffered  it  to  remain  uncontradicted  he  did  not 
explain  ;  and  they  could  only  surmise  that  the 
crime  in  which  he  had  been  a  suspected  sharer 
tied  his  tongue.  However  innocent  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  while  others  at  home  believed  him 
guilty  he  was  not  safe,  and  he  had  never  known 
until  recently  that  his  reputation  had  been 
cleared.  So  much  he  did  say.  He  had  been 
half  over  the  world,  he  said,  but  had  lived  chiefly 
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in  South  America,  where  he  had  made  a  handsome 
fortune. 

"And  whose  children  are  these?"  he  asked,  as 
he  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  sea 
of  wondering  faces  was  turned  upon  him.  "  You 
should  be  James  Chattaway's  daughter,"  he  cried, 
singling  out  Octave,  "  for  you  have  the  face  of 
your  father  over  again." 

"  I  am  Miss  Chattaway,"  she  repellantly  said, 
drawing  from  him  with  a  scornful  gesture. 
"  Papa,"  she  whispered,  going  up  to  the  shrink- 
ing, cowed  figure,  who  had  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  rest,  "  who  is  that  man  ?" 

"  Hush,  Octave !  He  has  come  to  turn  us  from 
our  home." 

Octave  gazed  as  one  suddenly  blinded.  She 
saw  the  strange  likeness  to  the  Trevlyns,  and  it 
flashed  into  her  mind  that  it  must  be  the  Uncle 
Rupert,  risen  from  the  supposed  dead,  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much.  She  saw  him  notice  her 
two  sisters  ;  she  saw  him  turn  to  Maude,  lift  her 
face  with  his  hand,  and  gaze  on  it. 

"  You  should  be  a  Trevlyn.  A  softer  and  fairer 
face  than  Joe's,  but  the  same  outlines.  What  is 
your  name,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Maude  Trevlyn,  sir." 

"  Aye.  Joe's  child.  Have  you  any  brothers 
or  sisters  ?  " 
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"  One  brother,  sir." 

Squire  Trevlyn — we  must  give  him  his  title 
henceforth — looked  round  the  room,  as  if  in 
search  of  the  brother.     "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

Maude  shivered;  but  he  waited  for  an  answer, 
and  she  gave  it.     "  He  is  not  here,  sir." 

"And  now  tell  me  a  little  of  by-gones,"  he 
cried,  wheeling  round  on  his  sister  Diana.  "Who 
is  the  reigning  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  ?" 

She  indicated  Mr.  Chattaway  with  her  finger. 
"He  is." 

"  He !    Who  succeeded  my  father — in  my  place." 

"  He  did.     Mr.  Chattaway." 

"  Then  where  was  Joe?' 

"Joe  was  dead.  He  had  died  a  few  months 
previously." 

"  Leaving — how  many  children  did  you  say — 
Two  ?  " 

"  Two — Maude  and  Rupert." 

"  The  latter  still  an  infant,  I  presume,  at  the 
time  of  my  father's  death  ?  " 

"  Quite  an  infant." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  squire  of  Trevlyn 
Hold,  failing  me.     Why  did  he  not  succeed  ?  " 

There  came  no  answer.  He  looked  at  them 
all  in  succession  :  but  even  Miss  Diana  Trevtyn's 
undisturbable  equanimity  was  shaken  for  the 
moment.     It  was  Mr.  Chattaway  who  plucked  up 
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courage  to  reply,  and  he  put  on  as  bold  a  front 
as  he  could. 

"  Squire  Trevlyn  judged  it  well  to  will  the 
estate  to  me.  What  would  a  child  in  long  petti- 
coats do,  reigning  at  Trevlyn  Hold  ?  " 

"  He  might  have  reigned  by  deputy.  Where  is 
Rupert  ?     I  must  see  him  ?  " 

But  had  they  been  keen  observers  they  might 
have  detected  that  Squire  Trevlyn  put  the  ques- 
tions not  altogether  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
seeks  information  through  ignorance.  In  point  of 
fact  he  was  as  wise  as  they  were  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  had  followed  on  the  squire's 
death.  He  had  remained  in  London  two  or 
three  weeks  since  landing ;  had  gathered  all  the 
information  that  could  be  afforded  him  by  Con- 
nell  and  Connell,  and  had  himself  dictated  the 
letters  which  had  so  upset  Mr.  Chattaway ;  more 
than  that,  he  had,  this  very  morning,  halted  at 
Barmester,  on  his  way  to  Trevlyn  Hold,  had  seen 
Mr.  Peterby,  and  gleaned  details.  One  thing 
Mr.  Peterby  had  not  been  able  to  tell  him, 
whether  the  unfortunate  Rupert  was  dead  or  alive. 

"  Where  is  Maude?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

Maude  stepped  forward,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Not  you,  child.  One  who  must  be  thirty 
good  years  older  than  you.  My  sister,  Maude 
Trevlyn." 
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"  She  married  Thomas  Ryle,  of  the  farm,  Ru- 
pert,"  answered  Miss  Diana,  who  had  rapidly 
determined  to  be  the  best  of  friends  with  her 
brother.  "  It  was  not  a  proper  match  for  her, 
and  she  entered  upon  it  without  our  consent ; 
nay,  in  defiance  of  us  all.  She  lives  there  still ; 
and — and — here — she — is  ! " 

For  once  in  her  life  Miss  Diana  was  startled 
into  betraying  surprise.  There,  coming  in  at 
the  door,  was  her  sister  Maude,  Mrs.  Ryle ;  and 
she  had  not  been  at  Trevlyn  Hold  for  years  and 
years. 

Nora,  keen-witted  Nora,  had  fathomed  the 
mystery  as  she  walked  home.  That  one,  so 
strangely  resembling  old  Squire  Trevlyn,  must 
be  very  closely  connected  with  him,  she  doubted 
not,  and  she  worked  out  the  problem;  it  must 
be  Rupert  Trevlyn,  come  (may  it  not  be  said  ?) 
to  life  again.  Before  she  entered,  his  features 
had  been  traced  on  her  memory,  and  she  has- 
tened to  acquaint  Mrs.  Kyle. 

That  lady  lost  no  time  in  speeding  to  the 
Hold.  George  accompanied  her.  There  was  no 
agitation  on  her  face  ;  it  was  a  true  Trevlyn' s  in 
its  calm  impassibility,  but  she  greeted  her  bro- 
ther with  words  of  welcome. 

"I  have  not  been  in  this  house,  Rupert,  my 
brother,  since  its  master  died ;  I  would  not  enter 
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it  while  an  usurper  reigned  in  it.     Thank  heaven, 
you  are  come.     It  will  end  the  heart-burnings." 

"  Heart-burnings  ?  of  what  nature  are  they  ? 
But  who  are  }Tou?"  he  broke  off,  looking  at 
George.  And  then  he  raised  his  hand  to  lay 
it  on  his  shoulder,  and  gazed  into  his  face. 
"  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  }rou  are  your  father's 
son." 

George  laughed  at  the  quaintness.  "  My  fa- 
ther's son,  I  believe,  sir,  and  people  tell  me  I 
am  like  him ;  but  yet  more  like  my  mother.  I 
am  George  Berkeley  Kyle." 

"  Is  he  here  ?  "—with  you  ?  I  and  Tom  Kyle 
were  good  friends  once." 

"Here!"  uttered  George,  with  emotion  that 
he  could  not  wholly  suppress.  He  has  been  dead 
for  many  years.     He  was  killed." 

Squire  Trevlyn  lifted  his  hands.  "  It  will  all 
come  out  to  me  bit  b}^  bit,  I  suppose ;  one  record  of 
the  past,  one  calamity  after  another.  "  Maude  " 
— turning  to  his  sister — "  I  was  inquiring  of  the 
past.  If  the  Trevlyns  have  held  a  name  for 
nothing  else  in  the  county,  they  have  held  one 
for  justice;  and  I  want  to  know  how  it  was 
that  my  father — my  father  and  yours — willed 
away  his  estate  from  poor  Joe's  bo}r.  Good 
heavens,  Maude,"  he  abruptly  broke  off,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  red  light  of 
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the  declining  sun,  "  how  wonderfully  you  have 
grown  like  my  father !  More  so  even  than  I 
have ! " 

It  was  so.  As  Mrs.  Kyle  stood  there,  haughty, 
self-possessed,  they  might  have  deemed  it  the 
old  squire  over  again.  "  You  want  to  know  why 
my  father  willed  away  his  estate  from  Joe's 
son  ? "  she  said.  "  Ask  Chattaway ;  ask  Diana 
Trevlyn ;"  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  to  both. 
"  Ask  them  to  tell  you  who  kept  it  from  him  that 
a  son  was  born  to  Joe.  Tlicy  did ;  the  squire 
made  his  will,  went  to  his  grave,  never  knowing 
that  young  Rupert  was  born.  Ask  them  to  tell 
you  how  it  was  that,  when  in  accordance  with 
this  ignorance  the  will  was  made,  my  father  con- 
stituted his  second  daughter's  husband  his  heir, 
instead  of  my  husband ;  mine,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter's.    Ask  it  them,  Rupert." 

"  Heart-burnings  ?  Yes,  I  can  understand 
that  there  have  been  heart-burnings,"  murmured 
Squire  Trevlyn. 

"Ask  him — Chattaway — about  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds  debt  to  Mr.  Ryle,"  she  continued, 
never  flinching  from  her  stern  gaze,  never  raising 
her  voice  above  its  calm  tone  of  low,  concentrated 
indignation.  "  You  have  just  said  that  you  and 
Tom  Ryle  were  friends,  Rupert.  Yes,  you  were 
friends ;  and  had  you  reigned  after  my  father,  he, 
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my  husband,  would  not  have  been  hunted  to  his 
death." 

"  Maude  !     What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"  The  truth.  Wherever  that  man  Chattaway 
could  lay  his  hand  of  oppression,  he  has  laid  it. 
He  pursued  my  husband  incessantly  during  his 
life ;  it  was  through  that  pursuit,  inadvertently 
I  admit,  that  he  met  his  death.  The  debt  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  money  which  had  been  lent  to 
Mr.  Ptyle,  he,  my  father,  cancelled  on  his  death- 
bed ;  he  made  my  husband  a  present  of  it ;  he 
would  have  handed  him  the  bond  then,  but  that 
it  was  in  Chattaway' s  possession,  and  he  said  he 
would  send  it  to  him.  It  never  was  sent,  Ru- 
pert; and  the  first  use  Chattaway  made  of  his 
new  power  when  he  came  into  the  Hold,  was  to 
threaten  to  sue  my  husband  upon  the  bond. 
The  squire  had  given  my  husband  his  word  to 
renew  the  lease  on  the  same  terms,  and  you 
know  that  his  word  was  never  gone  from.  The 
second  thing  Chattaway  did  was  to  raise  the 
rent.     It  has  been  up-hill  work  with  us." 

"  I'll  right  it  now,  Maude,"  he  cried,  with  all 
the  generous  impulse  of  the  Trevlyns.  "  I'll 
right  that,  and  all  else." 

"  We  have  righted  it  for  ourselves,"  she  an- 
swered, proudly.  "  By  dint  of  perseverance,  and 
hard  work,  not  on  my  part,  but  on  his  " — pointing 
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to  George — "  we  have  paid  it  off.  Not  many 
days  ago,  the  last  instalment  of  the  debt  and 
interest  was  handed  to  Chattaway.  May  it  do 
him  good !  I  should  not  like  to  fatten  upon 
unjust  gains." 

"But  where  is  Eupert?"  repeated  Squire 
Trevlyn.     "  I  must  see  Eupert." 

Ah,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  whole 
tale  was  poured  into  his  ear.  Between  Mrs. 
Byle's  revelations  on  the  one  side,  and  Chat- 
taway' s  denials  on  the  other,  it  was  all  poured 
into  the  indignant  but  perhaps  not  surprised 
ear  of  the  new  master  of  Trevlyn.  The  unkind- 
ness  and  oppression  dealt  out  to  Eupert  through 
his  unhappy  life,  its  terrible  ending  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  rick,  of  the  strange  disappearance  of 
Rupert.  He  gave  no  token  that  he  had  heard 
it  all  before.  Mrs.  Eyle  spared  nothing :  she 
told  him  of  the  suspicion  so  freely  dealt  out  by 
the  neighbourhood  that  Chattaway  had  made 
away  with  Eupert ;  even  then  the  squire  returned 
no  sign  that  he  knew  of  the  suspicion  as  well  as 
they  did. 

"  Maude,"  he  said,  "  where  is  Eupert  ?  Diana, 
you  answer  me — where  is  Eupert?" 

They  were  unable  to  answer.  They  could 
only  say  that  lie  was  absent,  and  they  knew  not 
how  or  where. 
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It  may  be  that  Squire  Trevlyn  feared  the  sus- 
picion might  be  too  true  a  one  ;  for  he  turned  sud- 
denly on  James  Chattaway,  his  eye  flashing  with 
a  severe  light. 

"  Tell  me  where  the  boy  is." 
"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

"  He  may  be  dead  ! " 

"He  niay — for  all  I  can  tell  to  the  contrary." 
Squire  Trevlyn  paused.     "  Rupert  Trevlyn  is 
my  heir,"  he  slowly  said,   "  and  I  will  have  him 
found.     James  Chattaway,  I  insist  on  your  pro- 
ducing Rupert." 

"  Nobody  can  insist  upon  an  impossibility." 
"  Then  listen.  You  don't  know  much  of  me, 
but  you  knew  my  father ;  and  you  may  remem- 
ber that  when  he  Killed  a  thing,  he  did  it :  that 
same  spirit  is  mine.  Now  I  register  a  vow  that 
if  you  do  not  produce  Rupert  Trevlyn,  or  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  him,  dead  or  alive,  I  will  pub- 
licly charge  you  with  the  murder." 

"  I  have  as  much  cause  to  charge  you  with  it, 
as  you  have  to  charge  me,"  returned  Mr.  Chat- 
taway, his  anger  rising.  "  You  have  heard  them 
tell  you  of  my  encounter  with  Rupert  on  the 
evening  following  the  examination  before  the 
magistrates :  I  declare  on  my  sacred  word  of 
honour " 
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"  Tour  word  of  honour!"  scornfully  apostro- 
phised Mrs.  Eyle. 

"  That  I  have  never  seen  Eupert  Trevlyn 
since  the  moment  when  I  left  him  on  the 
ground,"  he  continued,  turning  his  dark  looks 
on  Mrs.  Eyle,  but  never  pausing.  "  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  him  since  ;  the  police  have 
sought ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  found.'"' 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  squire ;  "  I  have  given 
you  the  alternative." 

Mr.  Chattaway  opened  his  mouth  to  reply; 
but  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him,  sud- 
denly closed  it  again,  and  quitted  the  room.  To 
describe  the  perplexity  that  the  man  was  in  would 
be  impossible.  Apart  from  the  general  perplexity 
brought  to  him  by  this  awful  arrival  of  a  mas- 
ter for  Trevlyn  Hold,  there  was  the  minor  per- 
plexity of  what  should  be  his  own  conduct. 
Should  it  be  abject  submission  ?  or  war  to  the 
knife  ?  Mr.  Chattaway's  temper  would  have 
inclined  him  decidedly  to  the  latter  course ;  but 
he  feared  it  might  be  bad  policy  for  his  self- 
interest  ;  and  self-interest  had  always  been  para- 
mount with  James  Chattaway.  Should  he  dispute 
for  Trevlyn  Hold  with  this  new  comer  ?  or  should 
he  submissively  yield  ?  He  stood  outside  the 
house,  where  he  had  wandered,  and  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  fine  old  place,  on  the  fair  domain 
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stretching  out  around.  Right  in  face  of  him 
was  the  rick-yard,  which  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  of  discomfort,  of  trouble,  and  of  ill-feeling. 
Oh,  if  he  could  but  dispute  it  successfully,  and 
retain  possession  of  it!  But  there  lay  a  con- 
viction in  his  heart,  that  even  to  attempt  such 
would  be  the  height  of  folly.  That  he,  thus 
returned,  was  really  the  true  Rupert  Trevlyn, 
who  had  decamped  in  his  youth,  now  grown 
into  a  middle-aged  man,  was  apparent  as  the 
sun  at  noon -day.  It  was  clearly  apparent  to 
him,  Mr.  Chattaway :  it  would  be  apparent  to 
the  world.  The  returned  wanderer  had  remarked 
that  his  identity  would  be  established  by  indis- 
putable proof;  but  Mr.  Chattaway  felt  that  there 
was  no  proof  necessary  to  establish  it.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  use  of  his  holding  out? 
And  yet !  to  quit  this  fine  possession,  to  sink 
down  into  poverty  and  obscurity  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  the  local  world — that  world  which  had 
been  ready  enough,  as  it  was,  to  cast  its  slight- 
ing contempt  on  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
— would  be  as  the  very  bitterest  fate  that  ever 
fell  upon  man.  In  that  cruel  moment,  when  it 
was  pressing  upon  his  imagination  with  fearfully 
vivid  colours,  it  seemed  that  death  would  be  as  a 
boon  in  comparison. 

While  he  was  thus  standing,  torn  with  contend- 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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ing  emotions,  Cris  ran  up  in  excitement  from  the 
direction  of  the  stables.  He  had  been  leaving  his 
horse  there  on  his  return  from  Blackstone,  and 
some  vague  and  confused  version  of  the  affair  had 
been  told  to  him.  "  What's  this,  father  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  demonstrative  anger.  "  They  are  say- 
ing that  Kupert  Trevlyn  has  come  boldly  back, 
and  is  laying  claim  to  the  Hold.  Have  you  given 
him  into  custody  ?  " 

Mr.  Chattaway  raised  his  dull  eyes.  The 
question  but  added  to  his  misery.  "  Yes, 
Rupert  Trevlyn  has  come  back,"  he   said  ;  "  but 


"  Is  he  in  custody  ?  "  impatiently  interrupted 
Cris.     "  Are  the  police  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  another  Rupert  Trevlyn,  Cris  ;  not  that 
one." 

Something  in  his  father's  manner,  more 
than  the  words,  struck  unpleasantly  on  the 
senses  of  Cris  Chattawa}-,  subduing  him  con- 
siderably. "Another  Rupert  Trevlyn!"  he 
repeated,  in  a  hesitating  tone.  "  What  are  you 
saying  ?  " 

"  The  Rupert  Trevlyn  of  old ;  the  squire's 
runagate  son ;  the  heir,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway,  as 
if  it  were  a  comfort  to  tell  out  all  the  bitter  truth. 
"  He  has  come  back  to  claim  his  own,  Cris — 
Trevlyn  Hold." 
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And  Mr.  Cris  fell  against  the  wall,  side  by  side 
with  his  father,  and  stared  in  dismayed  conster- 
nation. "  Come  back  to  claim  his  own  ! "  he 
mechanically  repeated.  "  Come  back  to  claim 
Trevlyn  Hold !  " 
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A   VISIT    TO    RUPERT. 

And  what  were  the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way  ?  They  were  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  spite 
of  the  little  comfort  which  the  possession  of  the 
Hold  had  brought  to  herself  individually  ;  of  the 
feeling  of  usurpation,  of  wrong,  which  had  ever 
rested  unpleasantly  upon  her,  she  had  been 
superior  to  frail  human  nature,  had  not  a  sense  of 
dismay  struck  upon  her  at  its  being  thus  sud- 
denly wrested  from  them.  She  knew  not  what 
her  husband's  means  might  be ;  whether  he  had 
anything  or  nothing,  by  saving  or  otherwise,  that 
he  could  call  his  own,  apart  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Hold  :  but  she  did  know  enough  to  be  sure 
that  it  could  not  be  a  tithe  enough  to  keep  them  ; 
and  where  were  they  to  go  with  their  helpless 
daughters  ?  That  these  unpleasant  considerations 
floated  through  her  mind  in  a  confused,  vague 
vision  was  true ;  but  far  above  them  came  a  rush 
of  thought,  of  care,  closer  to  the  present  hour. 
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Her  brother  Lad  said — and  there  was  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  mistaken  in  his  tone — that 
unless  Mr.  Chattaway  produced  Rupert  Trevlyn, 
he  should  publicly  charge  him  with  the  murder. 
Nothing  but  the  strongest  control  exercised  upon 
herself  could  have  restrained  Mrs.  Chattaway 
from  starting  forward  and  avowing  all,  when  she 
heard  this.  Mr.  Chattaway  was  a  man  not  held 
in  the  world's  favour,  but  he  was  her  husband  ; 
and  in  her  eyes  his  faults  and  failings  had  .ever 
appeared  in  a  venial  light.  She  would  have  given 
much  to  stand  out  and  say,  "  You  are  accusing 
my  husband  wrongfully;  Rupert  is  alive,  and  I 
am  concealing  him." 

But  she  did  not  dare  to  do  this.  That  very 
husband  would  have  replied,  "  Then  I  order  Ru- 
pert into  custody — how  dared  you  conceal  him  ?  " 
She  took  an  ojoportunity  of  whispering  a  question 
to  George  Ryle  of  the  meaning  of  the  warning  he 
had  despatched  to  her  by  Nora.  George  himself 
could  not  explain  it.  He  had  met  Bowen  acci- 
dentally, and  the  officer  had  told  him  in  confi- 
dence that  they  had  received  a  mysterious  hint 
that  Rupert  Trevlyn  was  not  far  off — hence 
George's  warning  to  Mrs.  Chattaway.  It  was  to 
turn  out  that  the  other  Rupert  Trevlyn  had  been 
spoken  of:  but  neither  Bowen  nor  George  knew 
.this. 
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George  Ryle,  sound  of  judgment,  clear  of  per- 
ception, rapidly  drew  his  own  conclusion  from 
this  return  of  Squire  Trevlyn — that  it  would  be 
the  preservation  of  Rupert ;  that  it  was  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  him.  It 
may  be  said,  the  only  thing.  The  tether  had 
been  lengthened  out  to  its  extreme  end,  and  to 
keep  him  much  longer  where  he  was,  in  conceal- 
ment, would  be  an  impossibility :  or,  if  they  so 
kept  him,  it  would  be  his  death.  George  Ryle 
saw  that  a  powerful  protector  for  Rupert  might 
arise  in  Squire  Trevlyn. 

"  He  must  be  told  the  truth,"  he  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  it  maybe  better,"  she  answered. 
"  But  I  dare  not  tell  him.  Will  you  undertake 
it,  feeling  your  ground  as  you  go  on  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  began  to  wonder  what  excuse 
he  could  invent  for  seeking  a  private  conference 
with  the  newly-returned  squire.  But  while  he 
plotted  and  planned,  Maude  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary. 

By  a  tacit  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
state-rooms  at  the  Hold,  generally  kept  for  visi- 
tors, were  assigned  by  Miss  Diana  to  her  brother. 
He  was  shown  to  them,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
gazing  from  the  window  at  the  well-remembered 
features  of  the  old  domain,  when  there  stole  in 
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upon  kirn  one,  white  and  tearless,  but  with  a 
terrified  imploring  despair  in  her  countenance,  if 
he  ever  saw  despair. 

"Maude,  ray  child,  what  is  it  ?  I  like  your 
face,  my  dear,  and  I  must  have  you  henceforth  for 
my  very  own  child  ?  " 

"  Xot  me,  Uncle  Rupert ;  never  mind  me," 
she  said,  the  kind,  loving  tone  telling  upon  her 
breaking  heart  and  bringing  forth  a  gush  of 
tears.  "If  you  will  but  love  my  brother  Rupert ! 
— if  you  will  but  get  Mr.  Chattaway  to  pardon 
him !  " 

"  But  he  may  be  dead,  child." 

"  Uncle  Rupert,  if  he  were  not  dead— if 
you  found  him  now — to-day,"  she  reiterated, 
gazing  up  through  her  blinding  tears  — 
"  would  you  deliver  him  up  to  justice  ?  Oh, 
Uncle  Rupert,  don't  blame  him  ;  don't  visit  it 
upon  him  !  It  was  the  Trevlyn  temper,  and  Mr. 
Chattaway  should  not  have  provoked  it  by  beat- 
ing him." 

"I  blame  him!  I  deliver  a  Trevlyn  up  to 
justice !  "  echoed  Squire  Trevlyn,  with  a  threat- 
ening touch  of  the  Trevlyn  temper  at  that  very 
moment.  "  What  are  you  saying,  child  ?  If 
Rupert  is  in  life,  he  shall  have  his  wrongs  righted 
from  henceforth.  Rubbish  to  the  cost  of  a  burnt 
rick  !  The  ricks  were  mine,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
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Chattaway's.      Eupert  Trevlyn  is  my  heir,  and 
shall  be  recognised  and  received  as  such." 

She  sunk  down  before  him  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  knees,  crying  softly  with  the  relief  his 
words  brought.  Squire  Trevlyn  placed  his  hand 
on  her  pretty  hair,  caressingly.  "  Don't  grieve 
so,  child  ;  he  may  not  be  dead.  I'll  find  him  if  he 
is  to  be  found.  I'll  look  up  the  police:  they  shall 
know  they  have  got  a  Squire  Trevlyn  amongst 
them  again." 

"Uncle  Eupert" — and  she  locked  her  trem- 
bling fingers  nervously  within  his  as  she  spoke, 
and  lifted  her  wet  eyes  to  his  face — "I  can  tell 
you  where  Eupert  is.  He  is  very  near;  lying 
in  concealment — lying  ill — almost  dying.  We 
have  not  dared  to  tell  of  it,  and  the  secret  is 
nearly  killing  us." 

He  listened  in  amazement ;  he  questioned  her^ 
until  he  gathered  the  comprehensive  facts,  not  yet 
the  details.     "  Who  has  known  of  this,  do  you 
say? 

"  My  Aunt  Edith,  and  I,  and  the  doctor;  and 
- — and — George  Eyle." 

The  very  conscious  reticence  (if  it  may  be  so 
said)  with  which  the  last  name  was  brought  out, 
the  sudden  blush  on  the  down-cast  cheeks,  whis- 
pered a  tale  to  Squire  Trevlyn. 

"  Halloa,  Miss  Maude !  I  read  a  secret.     That 
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will  not  do,  you  know.  I  cannot  spare  you  from 
the  Hold  for  all  the  George  Eyles  in  the  world. 
You  must  be  its  mistress." 

"My  Aunt  Diana  will  be  that,"  murmured 
Maude,  with  a  hidden  face. 

"  That  she  never  shall  while  I  am  its  master," 
was  the  rejoinder,  spoken  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness. "  If  Diana  could  look  quietly  on  and  see 
her  father  deceived,  or  help  to  deceive  him ;  see 
Chattaway  usurp  the  Hold  to  the  exclusion  of 
Joe's  son,  and  join  in  the  usurpation ;  she  has 
forfeited  all  claim  in  courtesy  to  it :  she  shall 
neither  reign  in  it  nor  reside  in  it.  No,  my  little 
Maude,  you  must  live  with  me,  the  mistress  of 
Trevlyn  Hold." 

Maude's  tears  were  flowing  in  silence.  She 
kept  her  head  down. 

"  What  is  George  Kyle  to  you  ?  "  somewhat 
sternly  asked  Squire  Trevlyn.  "  Do  you  love 
him  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  one  else  to  love :  they  were  not 
kind  to  me — except  my  Aunt  Edith,"  was  her 
murmured  answer. 

He  sat  playing  with  her  hair  as  it  lay  on  his 
knee,  his  head  bent  in  thought.  "  Is  he  a  good 
man,  Maude?     Upright — honourable — just?" 

"  That,  and  more,"  she  softly  whispered. 

"  And   I   suppose   you  love  him  ?      "Would  it 
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quite  break  your  heart,  now,  were  I  to  issue  my 
edict  that  you  could  never  have  him  ;  to  say  you 
must  turn  him  over  to  Octave  Chattaway  ?  " 

It  was  hut  a  word  said  at  random.  Maude 
took  it  differently,  and  she  lifted  for  a  moment 
her  glowing  face.  "But  he  does  not  like  Octave! 
It  is  Octave  who  likes " 

She  had  spoken  all  in  impulse,  and  now  that 
recollection  came  to  her  she  faltered  and  stopped. 
Squire  Trevlyn,  undignified  as  it  was,  broke  into 
a  sudden  whistle,  and  whistled  through  a  full  line 
of  a  song. 

"  I  see,  young  lady.  And  so,  Mr.  George  has 
had  the  taste  to  like  somebody  better  than  Octave. 
Well,  perhaps  I  should,  in  his  place." 

"  But  about  Rupert?"  she  pleaded. 

"  Ah,  about  Rupert.  I  must  go  at  once  and 
see  him.  Mark  Canham  stared  at  me  as  I  came 
through  the  gate  just  now,  as  one  scared  out  of 
his  wits.  He  must  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
likeness." 

Squire  Trevlyn  went  down  to  the  hall,  and  was 
putting  on  his  hat,  when  they  came  flocking 
around,  asking  whether  he  was  going  out,  offer- 
ing to  accompany  him,  Diana  requesting  him  to 
wait  while  she  put  her  bonnet  on.  But  he 
waved  them  off:  he  would  prefer  to  stroll  out 
alone,  he  said :  he  might  look  in  and  get  a  talk 
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with  some  of  Lis  father's  old  dependants — if  any 
of  them  were  left. 

George  Kyle  was  standing  outside,  deliberating 
upon  how  he  should  convey  the  communication, 
little  thinking  that  it  was  already  conveyed. 
Squire  Trevlyn  came  up,  and  passed  his  arm 
within  his. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  lodge,"  he  remarked. 
"  You  may  know  why,  and  whom  I  want  to 
see?" 

"You  have  heard,  then!"  exclaimed  George. 

"  Yes.  From  Maude.  By-the-hy,  Mr.  George, 
what  secret  understanding  is  there  between  you 
and  that  young  lady?" 

George  looked  surprised  :  but  he  was  not  one 
to  lose  his  equanimity.  "  It  is  no  longer  a  secret, 
sir.  I  have  confided  it  to  Miss  Diana.  If  Mr. 
Chattaway  will  grant  me  the  lease  of  a  farm  that 
I  am  wishing  for,  I  shall  speak  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Chattaway  !  The  farms  don  t  belong  to 
him  now,  but  to  me." 

George  laughed.  "  Yes,  I  forgot.  I  must 
come  to  you  for  it,  sir.  I  want  to  take  the 
Upland." 

"  And  you'd  like  to  take  Maude  with  it?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  !     I  must  take  her  with  it." 

"  Softly,  sir.  Maude  belongs  to  me,  just  as  the 
farms  do :  and  I  can  tell  you  for  your  consolation, 
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and  you  must  make  the  best  of  it,  that  I  cannot 
spare  her  from  the  Hold.  There ;  that's  enough. 
I  am  not  come  home  to  have  my  will  disputed :  I 
am  a  true  Trevlyn." 

A  somewhat  uncomfortable  silence  ensued,  and 
lasted  until  they  reached  the  lodge.  Squire  Trev- 
lyn entered  it  without  ceremony.  Old  Mark,  who 
was  sitting  before  the  hearth  apparently  in  deep 
thought,  turned  his  head,  saw  who  was  coming  in, 
rose  as  quickly  as  his  rheumatism  allowed  him, 
and  stared  as  if  he  saw  an  apparition. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Mark?" 

"  To  my  dazed  eyes  it  looks  like  the  squire," 
was  Mark's  answer,  slowly  shaking  his  head,  after 
the  manner  of  one  thunderstruck.  "  But  I  know 
that  it  canna  be.  I  stood  at  these  gates  as  he  was 
carried  out  to  his  last  home  i'  the  churchyard  at 
Barbrook.     The  squire  was  older,  too." 

"  The  squire  left  a  son,  Mark." 

"  No  !  "  burst  forth  the  old  man  after  a  pause, 
as  the  light  flashed  upon  him.  "  Sir — sir  !  You 
can  surely  never  be  the  young  heir,  Mr.  Rupert, 
that  we  have  all  mourned  for  as  dead  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  young  heir's  features, 
Mark?" 

"  Aj,  I  have  never  forgot  'em,  sir." 

"  Then  look  at  mine." 

There  was  doubt  no  longer ;  and  Mark  Can- 
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ham,  in  his  enthusiastic  joy,  attempted  to  kneel, 
forgetting  his  rheumatism.  He  brought  himself 
up  with  a  groan.  "  I  be  fit  for  nothing  now  but 
to  nurse  my  rheumatiz,  sir.  And  you  be  the  true 
Rupert  Trevlyn  !  You'll  be  the  squire  from 
henceforth  ?     Oh,  sir,  say  it  !" 

"I  am  the  squire,  Mark,"  was  the  answer. 
"  But  I  came  here  to  see  another  Rupert  Trevlyn 
— he  who  will  be  the  squire  after  me." 

Old  Mark  shook  his  head.  He  glanced  to  the 
staircase  as  he  spoke,  and  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  as  if  fearing  that  it  might  penetrate  aloft 
to  one  who  was  lying  there. 

"  If  he  don't  get  better  soon,  sir,  he'll  never 
live  to  be  the  squire.  He's  very  ill.  Circum- 
stances have  been  agin'  him,  it  can't  be  denied ; 
but  maybe  it  was  in  his  constitution  from  the 
first  to  go  off,  as  his  father,  poor  Mr.  Joe,  went 
off  afore  him." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  squire.  ""We'll  get  him 
well!" 

"  And  what  of  Chattaway  ?  "  asked  old  Can- 
ham.  "  He'll  never  forego  his  vengeance,  sir. 
I  have  been  in  mortal  fear  ever  since  Master  Ru- 
pert have  been  lying  here.  The  fear  had  some'at 
o'  selfishness  in  it,  maybe,"  he  added,  ingenuously; 
"  for  Chattaway,  he'd  turn  me  right  off,  without  a 
minute's  warning,  happen  he  come  to  know  of  it. 
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He  have  never  liked  my  being  at  the  lodge  at  all, 
sir ;  he'd  a'  sent  me  away  times  and  again  but  for 
Miss  Diana." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  squire.  "  Well;  it  does  not 
rest  with  him  now.  What  has  he  allowed  you, 
Mark?" 

"  Half-a-crown  a  week,  sir." 
" Half-a-crown  a  week!"  repeated  Squire  Trev- 
lyn,  his  mouth  curling  with  displeasure.     "  How 
have  you  lived  ?  " 

"  It  haven't  been  but  a  poor  live  at  best,  sir," 
was  the  simple  answer.  "  Ann,  she  works  hard, 
at  home  or  out,  but  she  don't  earn  much.  Her 
eyes  be  bad,  sir  ;  happen  you  may  call  to  mind 
as  they  was  always  weak  and  ailing.  The  squire 
he  fixed  my  pay  here  at  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
Chattaway  changed  it  when  he  come  into  power. 
Miss  Diana's  good  to  us  ;  but  for  her  and  the  bit 
o'  money  Ann  can  earn,  I  don't  see  as  we  could  a' 
got  along  at  all." 

"  Would  you  like  the  half-crown  changed  back 
again  to  five  shillings,  Mark  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  was  fortin  come  to  me  right 
off,  squire." 

"  Then  you  may  reckon  that  it  is  come  from  this 
day" 

He  moved  to  the  staircase  as  he  spoke,  leaving 
the    old   man   in   an   ecstacv    of   delight.      Ann 
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Canhain,  who  had  shrunk  away  into  hiding, 
came  forward  now.  Her  father  turned  to  her 
triumphantly. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  ye  it  was  the  squire  ?  And 
you  to  go  on  at  me  saying  I  was  gone  clean 
off  my  wits  to  think  it !  I  know'd  it  was  no 
other." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  the  dead  squire,  father," 
was  poor  Ann's  meek  response. 

"It's  all  the  same,"  cried  old  Canham. 
"  There'll  be  a  Trevlyn  at  the  Hold  again ;  and 
our  five  shillings  a  week  is  to  come  back  to  us. 
Bless  the  Trevlyns !  they  was  always  open- 
handed." 

"  Father,  what  a  dreadful  come  down  for 
Chattaway !  What  will  he  do  ?  He'll  have  to 
turn  out." 

"  Serve  him  right ! "  shouted  Mark.  "  How 
many  homes  have  he  made  empty  in  his  time  ! 
Ann,  girl,  I  have  kep*  my  eyes  a  bit  open  through 
life,  in  spite  of  having  the  limbs  cramped  with 
rheumatiz,  and  I  never  failed  to  notice  one  thing 
— that  them  who  are  fond  o'  making  others' 
homes  desolate,  generally  finds  their  own  deso- 
late afore  they  die.  Law  me  !  Folks  talk  o' 
'venging  themselves  agin  the  oppressor  !  Let  'em 
leave  their  cause  in  God's  hands.  Fie  won't 
forget.     Chattaway'll  get  a  taste  now  of  what  he 
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have  been  so  fond  o'  dealing  out  to  others — hard- 
ship. I  hope  the  bells'll  ring  the  day  he  turns  out 
o'  the  Hold!" 

"  But  Madam  will  have  to  turn  out  with  him! " 
meekly  suggested  Ann  Canham. 

It  took  Mark  aback.  He  liked  Madam  as 
much  as  he  disliked  her  husband.  "  Happen 
something  '11  be  thought  of  for  Madam,"  said 
he.  "  Maybe  the  new  squire  '11  keep  her  with 
him  at  the  Hold." 

George  Ryle  had  gone  on  up -stairs,  and  pre- 
2)ared  the  wondering  Rupert  for  the  appearance 
of  his  uncle.  As  the  latter  entered,  his  tall  head 
bowing,  his  portly  form  making  the  stairs  creak, 
he  halted  in  dismay.  Nay,  in  a  variety  of  feel- 
ings ;  but  dismay  was  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  the  fair  face  bent  towards  him  from  the 
bed,  the  large  blue  eyes,  the  bright,  falling  hair, 
he  believed  for  the  moment  he  saw  the  beloved 
brother  Joe  of  his  youth.  But  in  the  hollow 
cheeks  with  their  crimson  hectic,  the  drawn  face, 
the  parched  and  fevered  lips,  the  ghastly  hands, 
the  attenuated  frame,  he  read  too  surely  the 
marks  of  the  disease  which  had  taken  off  that 
brother,  the  death  Mark  Canham  had  hinted  at  as 
being  dreaded  ;  and  a  conviction  seated  itself  in 
the  squire's  mind  that  he  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  heir  to  Trevlyn. 
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"  My  poor  boy  !  Joe's  boy  !  It  is  this  place 
that  is  killing  you  !  " 

"  No,  Uncle  Rupert,  it  is  not  all  that.  It  is  the 
fear." 

Squire  Trevlyn  could  not  breathe.  He  looked 
up  to  the  one  pane,  and  pushed  it  open  with  his 
stick.  The  cold  air  came  in,  and  he  seemed 
relieved,  drawing  a  long  breath.  But  the  same 
current,  that  was  grateful  to  him,  found  its  way 
to  the  lungs  of  Rupert,  and  he  began  to  cough 
violently.  "  It  is  the  draught,"  pant  e  ^he  poor 
invalid.  el 

George  Ryle  closed  the  pane  again,  and  the 
squire  bent  over  the  bed.  "  We  must  have  you  to 
the  Hold  at  once,  Rupert." 

The  hectic  faded  on  Rupert's  face.  "  It  is  not 
possible,"  he  answered.  "Mr.  Chattaway  would 
denounce  me." 

"  Denounce  you!"  hotly  repeated  Squire  Trev- 
lyn. "  Denounce  my  nephew  and  my  brother 
Joe's  son !  He  had  better  let  me  see  him  at- 
tempt it." 

In  the  hasty  impulse,  characteristic  of  the 
Trevlyns,  the  squire  turned  to  descend  the  stairs. 
He  was  going  to  have  Rupert  brought  home  at 
once.  George  Ryle  followed  him  and  arrested 
him  in  the  avenue. 

"  Pardon  me,  Squire  Trevlyn.    You  must  first  of 
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all  make  sure  of  Chattaway — that  he  will  be  harm- 
less. I  am  not  clear  also  but  you  must  make  sure 
of  the  police." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  police  have  the  matter  in  hand.  Can  they 
relinquish  it,  even  for  you  ?" 

They  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  doubt  and 
discomfort.  It  was  an  unpleasant  phase  of  the 
affair;  and  one  which  had  certainly  not  until 
that  moment  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  Squire 
Trevlyn. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

A    CONVERSATION    WITH    MR.    CHATTAWAY. 

They  stood  together,  deep  in  dispute — Squire 
Trevlyn  of  the  Hold,  and  he  who  had  so  long 
reigned  at  the  Hold,  its  usurper.  In  that  very 
rick-yard  which  had  recently  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  career  of  the  unhappy  Rupert,  stood 
they:  the  squire — bold,  towering,  haughty;  Chat- 
taway — cowardly,  shrinking,  indecisive. 

It  was  of  that  very  Rupert  they  were  talking. 
Squire  Trevlyn  hastened  home  from  the  lodge, 
and  found  Chattaway  in  the  rick-yard  :  he  urged 
upon  him  the  claims  of  Rupert  for  forgiveness, 
for  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime; 
he  urged  upon  him  its  necessity)  for  a  Trevlyn, 
he  said,  must  not  be  disgraced.  And  Mr.  Chat- 
taway appeared  to  be  turning  obstinate ;  to  say 
that  he  never  would  forgive  him  or  release  him 
from  its  consequences.  He  pointed  to  the  black- 
ened spots,  scarcely  yet  cleared  of  their  dark- 
ashed  debris.  "  Is  a  crime  like  that  to  be  par- 
doned ?  "  he  asked. 

b  2 
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"  What  caused  the  crime  ?  Who  drove  him  to 
it  ?  "  And  Mr.  Chattaway  had  no  plausible  answer 
at  hand. 

"  When  you  married  into  the  Trevlyn  family, 
you  (as  may  be  said)  married  into  its  faults," 
resumed  the  squire.  "  At  any  rate,  you  became 
fully  acquainted  with  them.  You  knew  as  much 
of  that  failing,  the  Trevlyn  temper,  as  we  our- 
selves knew.  I  ask  you,  then,  how  could  you  be 
so  unwise — to  put  the  question  in  a  moderate 
spirit — as  to  provoke  it  in  Rupert  ?  " 

"  Evil  tempers  can  be  subdued,"  returned  Mr. 
Chattaway.     "  And  ought  to  be." 

"  Just  so.  They  can  be,  and  they  ought  to  be. 
But  unfortunately  we  don't  all  of  us  do  as  we 
can  and  ought.  Do  you  ?  I  have  heard  say  in 
the  old  days  that  James  Chattaway's  spirit  was 
a  sullen  one  :  have  you  subdued  its  sullen- 
ness  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  not  wander  from  the  point,  Mr. 
Trevlyn." 

"  I  am  keeping  pretty  near  to  the  point.  But 
I  can  go  nearer  to  it,  if  you  please.  How  could 
you,  James  Chattaway,  dare  to  horsewhip  a 
Trevlyn  ?  Your  wife's  nephew,  and  her  brother's 
son  !  Whatever  might  be  the  provocation — but, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  was  no  just  cause  for 
provocation — how  came  you  so  far  to  forget  your- 
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self  and  your  temper  as  to  strike  him  ?  One,  pos- 
sessing the  tamest  spirit  ever  put  into  man,  might 
be  expected  to  turn  at  the  cruel  insult  that  you 
inflicted  on  Rupert.  Did  you  do  it  with  the 
intention  of  calling  up  the  Trevlyn  temper  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  say  nonsense  to  me.  The 
setting  on  fire  of  the  rick  was  your  fault,  not  his; 
the  crime  was  led  to  by  you ;  and  I,  the  actual 
owner  of  those  ricks,  shall  hold  you  responsible 
for  it.  Yes,  James  Chattaway,  those  ricks  were 
mine  ;  you  need  not  disclaim  what  I  say ;  the 
ricks  were  mine  then,  as  they  are  now.  They 
have  been  mine,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  ever 
since  my  father's  death.  You  may  rely  upon 
one  thing — that  had  I  known  the  injustice  that 
was  being  enacted,  I  should  have  returned  long 
ago." 

"  Injustice  !  "  cried  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  What 
injustice  ?  " 

"  What  injustice  !  Heart  alive,  man,  has  there 
been  anything  but  injustice  ?  When  my  father's 
breath  went  out  of  his  body,  his  legitimate  suc- 
cessor (in  my  absence  and  supposed  death)  was 
his  grandson  Rupert;  this  very  Rupert  whom 
you  have  been  goading  on  to  ill,  perhaps  to  death. 
Had  my  brother  Joe  lived,  would  you  have  al- 
lowed him  to  succeed,  pray  ?  " 
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"  But  your  brother  Joe  did  not  live ;  lie  was 
dead." 

"  You  evade  the  question." 

"It  is  a  question  that  will  answer  no  end  if 
replied  to,"  cried  Mr.  Chattaway,  biting  his  thin 
lips,  and  feeling  very  like  a  man  who  is  about 
to  be  driven  at  bay.  "  Of  course  he  would 
have  succeeded.  But  he  was  dead,  and  Squire 
Trevlyn  chose  to  make  his  will  in  my  favour,  and 
appoint  me  his  successor." 

"Beguiled  to  it  by  treachery.  He  was  suffered 
to  go  to  his  grave  never  knowing  that  a  grandson, 
a  direct  heir,  was  born  to  him.  James  Chatta- 
way, were  I  guilty  of  the  like  treacher}r,  I  could 
not  rest  in  my  bed.  I  should  dread  that  the 
anger  of  God  would  be  ever  coming  down  upon 
me/' 

"  The  squire  did  well,"  growled  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. "W-hat  would  an  infant  have  done  with 
Trevlyn  Hold?" 

"  Granted  for  a  single  moment,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  had  been  inexpedient  to 
leave  Trevlyn  Hold  to  an  infant,  it  was  not 
to  you  it  should  have  been  left.  If  Squire 
Trevlyn  must  have  bequeathed  it  to  a  son- 
in-law,  it  should  have  been  to  him  who  was 
the  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Thomas 
Eyle." 
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"Thomas   Kyle!"    contemptuously   ejaculated 
Mr.  Chattaway.     "  A  poor,  hard-working  farmer 


"  Don't  attempt  to  disparage  Thomas  Kyle  to 
me,  sir,"  thundered  the  squire  ;  and  the  voice, 
the  look,  the  hastily-rising  anger,  were  so  like  the 
old  squire  of  the  days  gone  by,  that  Mr.  Chatta- 
way positively  recoiled.  "  Thomas  Kyle  was  a 
good  and  honourable  man,  respected  by  all ;  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding;  he  was  a 
gentleman  in  mind  and  manners — and  that  could 
never  be  said  for  you,  James  Chattaway.  Work  ! 
To  be  sure  he  worked ;  and  so  did  his  father. 
They  had  to  work  to  live.  Their  farm  was  a 
poor  one ;  and  extra  labour  had  to  be  bestowed 
on  it  to  compensate  for  the  money  which  ought 
to  have  been  spent  upon  it,  but  which  they  had 
not  got  to  spend,  for  their  patrimony  had  dwin- 
dled away.  They  might  have  taken  a  more 
productive  farm  ;  but  they  preferred  to  stop  upon 
that  one  because  it  was  their  own,  descended  to 
them  from  their  forefathers.  It  had  to  be  sold  at 
last,  but  they  still  remained  on  it,  and  they 
worked,  always  hoping  to  make  it  prosper.  You 
use  the  word  '  work '  as  a  term  of  reproach  !  Let 
me  tell  you,  James  Chattaway,  that  if  the  fact  of 
working  is  to  take  the  gentle  blood  out  of  a  man, 
there'll  not  be  much  gentle  blood  left  for  the  next 
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generation.  This  is  a  working  age,  sir  ;  the 
world  has  grown  wise,  and  we  most  of  us  work 
with  the  hands  or  with  the  head.  Thomas  Kyle's 
son  is  a  gentleman,  if  I  ever  saw  one — and  I  am 
mistaken  if  his  looks  belie  his  mind — and  he 
works.  Do  not  disparage  Thomas  Ryle  again  to 
me.  I  think  there  must  lie  on  your  mind  a 
sense  of  the  injury  you  did  him,  which  induces 
it." 

"  What  injury  did  I  do  Thomas  Ryle  ?  " 

"  To  usurp  Trevlyn  Hold  over  him  was  an 
injury.  It  was  Rupert's  ;  neither  yours  nor  his  ; 
but  had  it  come  to  one  of  you,  it  should  have 
been  to  him;  you  had  no  manner  of  right  to 
it.  And  what  about  the  two  thousand  pounds 
bond  ?  " 

Squire  Trevlyn  asked  the  last  question  in  an 
altered  and  very  significant  tone.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's  green  face  grew  greener. 

"  I  held  the  bond,  and  I  enforced  its  payment. 
in  justice  to  my  wife  and  children.  I  could  do 
no  less." 

"  In  justice  to  your  wife  and  children !  "  re- 
torted Squire  Trevlyn.  "  James  Chattaway,  did 
a  thought  ever  cross  you  of  God's  justice?  I 
believe  from  my  very  heart  that  my  father  did 
cancel  that  bond  upon  his  dying  bed,  that  he  died 
believing  Thomas  Ryle  released  from  it ;  and  that 
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you,  in  your  grasping,  covetous  nature,  kept  the 
bond  with  an  eye  to  your  own  profit.  Did  you 
forget  that  the  eye  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  all 
things  was  upon  you,  when  you  pretended  to 
destroy  that  bond  ?  The  eye  of  your  earthly 
master,  Squire  Trevlyn,  was  soon  to  be  closed 
in  death,  and  you  believed  yourself  safe  from 
consequences ;  did  you  forget  that  there  was 
another  eye,  that  of  your  heavenly  Master,  which 
could  not  be  closed  ?  Did  you  suppose  that  eye 
wras  turned  away,  averted,  when  you  usurped 
Trevlyn  Hold  to  the  prejudice  of  Rupert  ?  Did 
you  think  you  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in 
security  to  the  end  ?  It  may  look  to  you,  James 
Chattawa}T,  as  it  would  to  any  superficial  ob- 
server, that  there  has  been  wondrous  favour 
shown  to  you  in  this  long  retarding  of  justice. 
I  regard  it  differently.  It  seems  to  me  that  re- 
tribution has  overtaken  you  at  the  worst  time  : 
not  the  worst  for  you  possibly,  but  for  your 
children.  By  that  inscrutable  law  which  we 
learn  in  childhood,  with  the  Commandments,  a 
man's  ill-doings  are  visited  on  his  children :  I 
fear  the  result  of  your  ill- doing  will  be  felt  by 
yours.  Had  you  been  deposed  from  Trevlyn 
Hold  at  the  time  you  usurped  it,  or  had  you  not 
usurped  it,  your  children  must  have  been  brought 
up  to  play  their  parts  in  the  busy  wTalks  of  life ; 
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to  earn  their  own  living.  As  it  is,  they  have 
been  reared  to  idleness  and  luxury,  and  will  feel 
their  fall  in  proportion.  Your  son  has  lorded  it 
as  the  heir  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  as  the  future  owner 
of  the  works  at  Blackstone,  and  lorded  it,  as  I 
hear,  in  a  very  offensive  manner.  He  will  not 
like  to  sink  down  to  a  state  of  dependency ;  but 
he  will  have  to  do  it." 

"  Where  have  you  been  gathering  your  account 
of  things  ?  "  interposed  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Never  mind.  I  have  gathered  it,  and  that 
is  sufficient.  And  now — to  go  back  to  Rupert 
Trevlyn.  Will  you  give  me  a  guarantee  that  he 
shall  be  held  harmless  ?  " 

"  No,"  growled  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Then  it  will  be  war  to  the  knife  between  you 
and  me.  Mind  you — I  do  not  know  that  there's 
any  necessity  to  ask  you  this  :  as  the  ricks  were 
not  yours,  but  mine,  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, you  could  not,  as  I  believe,  become  the 
prosecutor.  But  I  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
On  the  return  of  Rupert,  if  you  attempt  to  pro- 
secute him,  the  first  thing  that  I  shall  do  will  be 
to  insist  that  he  prosecutes  you  for  the  assault, 
the  horsewhipping,  and  I  shall  prosecute  you  for 
the  usurpation  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  So  it  will  be 
prosecution  and  counter-prosecution,  you  see. 
Mark  you,  James  Chattaway,  I  promise  you  to 
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do  this,  and  you  know  I  am  a  man  of  my  word. 
I  think  we  had  better  let  by-gones  be  by-gones. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  revenues  of 
the  Hold  ?  " 

"  The  revenues  of  the  Hold !  "  stammered 
Mr.  Chattaway,  wiping  his  hot  face,  for  he  did 
not  like  the  question. 

tl  The  past  rents  up  to  now.  The  mesne 
profits,  which  you  have  received  and  appro- 
priated since  Squire  Trevlyn's  death.  Those 
profits  are  mine." 

"  In  law,  possibly,"  was  the  answer.  "  Not  in 
justice." 

"  Well,  well  go  by  law,"  complacently  re- 
turned the  squire,  a  spice  of  mischief  in  his  eye. 
"  Which  have  you  gone  by  all  these  years  ? 
Law,  or  justice  ?  The  law  would  make  you 
refund  them  to  me." 

"  The  law  would  be  cunning  to  do  it,"  was 
the  answer.  "  If  I  have  received  the  revenues, 
I  have  spent  them  in  keeping  up  Trevlyn 
Hold." 

"  You  have  not  spent  them  all,  I  suspect :  and 
it  would  be  productive  of  great  trouble  and  an- 
noyance to  you  were  I  to  come  upon  you  for 
them.  But  now,  look  you,  James  Chattaway : 
I  will  be  more  merciful  than  yo\x  have  been  to 
others,  and  say  nothing  about  them,  for  my  sister 
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Edith's  sake.  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  I 
will  let  by-gones  be  by-gones." 

The  ex-master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  gazed  out 
from  the  depths  of  his  dull  grey  eyes.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  was  but  gazing  on  vacancy,  for  every 
sense  he  possessed  was  buried  in  his  mind.  It 
might  be  well  to  make  a  friend  of  the  squire. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  long-cherished  revenge 
against  his  rival  Rupert ;  on  the  other  was  his 
own  self-interest.  Should  he  gratify  revenge,  or 
should  he  study  himself?  Ah,  you  need  not 
ask :  revenge  may  be  very  sweet,  but  with  Mr. 
Chattaway  his  own  self-interest  was  sweeter. 
The  scales  were  not  equally  balanced,  and  the 
one  came  down  with  a  thump. 

He  saw  that  Squire  Trevlyn's  heart  was  set  on 
the  pardon  of  Rupert ;  he  knew  that  with  him 
the  less  he  beat  about  the  bush  the  better;  and 
he  spoke  at  once.  "  I'll  forgive  him,"  he  said. 
"  Rupert  Trevlyn  behaved  infamously,  but " 

"  Stop,  James  Chattaway.  Pardon  him,  or 
don't  pardon  him,  as  you  please  ;  but  we  will  have 
no  ill  names  over  it.  Rupert  Trevlyn  shall  have 
none  cast  at  him  in  my  presence." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence.  He  did  what  he  did 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  don't  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  is." 

"  And  how  have  the   neighbourhood  judged  ?  " 
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sternly  asked  Squire  Trevlyn.  "  Which  side 
have  they  espoused — yours,  or  his  ?  Don't  talk 
to  me,  James  Chattaway ;  I  have  heard  more  than 
you  suppose.  I  know  what  shame  the  neighbours 
have  been  casting  on  you  for  years  on  the  score 
of  Rupert ;  the  double  shame  they  have  cast  on 
you  since  these  ricks  were  fired.  Will  you  par- 
don him  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so,"  was  the  sullen  reply  of  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  Then  come  and  ratify  it  in  writing,"  rejoined 
the  squire,  turning  towards  the  Hold. 

"You  are  ready  to  doubt  my  word,"  resentfully 
spoke  Mr.  Chattaway,  feeling  himself  considerably 
aggrieved. 

Squire  Trevlyn  threw  back  his  head,  Trevlyn 
fashion.  It  spoke  as  plainly  as  ever  motion  spoke 
that  .lie  did  doubt  it.  As  he  strode  on  to  the  house, 
Mr.  Chattaway  in  his  wake,  they  came  across 
Oris.  Unhappy  Cris !  his  sun  of  authority  and 
assumption  had  set.  No  longer  was  he  the  son 
of  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  or  the  heir  of 
Trevlyn  Hold :  henceforth  Mr.  Cris  must  set  his 
wits  to  work,  and  take  his  share  in  the  active 
labour  of  life.  He  stood  leaning  over  the  palings, 
biting  a  bit  of  straw  as  he  gazed  at  Squire  Trevlyn  ; 
but  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  squire  or  the 
squire  to  him, 
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With  the  aid  of  pen  and  ink  Mr.  Chattaway 
gave  a  sort  of  ungracious  promise  to  pardon 
Rupert.  Of  course  it  had  nothing  formal  in  it, 
but  the  squire  was  satisfied  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Which  is  Rupert's  chamber  here?  "  he  asked. 
"  It  had  better  be  got  ready.     Is  it  an  airy  one  ?  " 

"  For  what  purpose  is  it  to  be  got  ready  ?  "  re- 
turned Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  For  him.     In  case  we  find  him,  }rou  know." 

"  You  would  bring  him  home  ?  Here  ?  to  my 
house  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  bring  him  home  to  mine." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  face  went  quite  dark  with  its 
pain.  In  good  truth  it  was  Squire  Trevlyn's 
house;  no  longer  his;  and  he  may  be  pardoned 
for  momentarily  forgetting  the  fact.  There  are 
brief  intervals  even  in  the  darkest  misery  when 
we  lose  sight  of  the  present  in  a  gleam  of  for- 
getfulness. 

Cris  came  in.  "  Dumps  the  policeman  is  out- 
side," he  said.  "  Some  tale  has  been  carried  to 
the  police  station  that  Rupert  Trevlyn  has  re- 
turned, and  Dumps  has  come  up  to  see  about  it. 
The  felon  Rupert !  "   pointedly  exclaimed  Cris. 

"  Don't  call  names,  sir/'  said  Squire  Trevlyn 
to  him  as  he  went  out.  "  Look  here,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Chattaway,"  he   stopped  to  add.     "You 
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may  find  it  to  your  advantage  possibly  to  be  in  my 
good  books  y  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  get  into 
them  ;  abuse  of  my  nephew  and  heir,  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  will  not  recommend  you  to  my  favour." 

The  police  station  had  certainly  heard  a  con- 
fused story  of  the  return  of  Rupert  Trevlyn,  but 
before  Dumps  reached  the  Hold  he  learnt  the 
wondrous  fact  that  it  was  another  Rupert ;  the 
one  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead ;  the  real  Squire 
Trevlyn.  He  had  learnt  that  Mr.  Chattaway  was 
no  longer  the  master  of  the  Hold,  but  had  gone 
down  to  a  very  humble  individual  indeed.  The 
moment  the  squire  appeared  he  knew  who  he 
must  be,  and  snatched  his  hat  off.  Mr.  Dumps 
was  not  particularly  gifted  in  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, but  the  thought  did  strike  him  that  it  might 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  neighbourhood  generally, 
including  himself  and  the  station,  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Squire  Trevlyn. 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  asked  the  squire. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir.  It  was  the  other  Mr. 
Rupert  Trevlyn  that  I  come  up  about.  He  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  into  a  bit  of  trouble , 
sir,"  added  Dumps,  who  may  have  deemed  that 
Squire  Trevlyn  had  not  yet  heard  of  it. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  the  squire.  "  Mr. 
Chattaway  withdraws  from  the  prosecution.  In 
point  of  fact,  if  anybody  prosecuted  it  must  be 
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myself,  since  the  ricks  were  mine.     But  I  decline 

to  do  so.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  prosecute  my 

nephew  and  heir.     Mr.  Rupert  will  be  the  squire 

of  Trevlyn  Hold  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Will   he   though,    sir  ?  "    said   Mr.   Dumps, 

humbly. 

"  He  will.     You  may  tell  jTour  people  at  the 

station  that  I  put  up  with  the  loss  of  the  ricks. 

What   do    3rou    say  —  the   magistrates  ?        The 

present  magistrates  and  I   were    bo}rs  together, 

Mr.  Policeman;  companions;  and  they'll  be  glad 

to    see    me  home    again :  }rou  need  not   trouble 

your  head  about  the  magistrates.     You  are   all 

new  at  the  police  station,  I  expect,  since  I  left 

the  country — in  fact,  I  forget  whether  there  was 

such  a  thing  as  a  police   station  then — but  you 

may  tell  your  superiors  there  that  it  is  not  the 

custom  of  the    Squires   of  Trevlyn   to    proclaim 

what  they  cannot  cany  out.     The  prosecution  of 

Rupert  Trevlyn  is  at  an  end,  and  it  never  ought 

to  have  been  instituted." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with 
instituting  of  it." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  am  sure  the  police  have 
not  been  in  the  least  to  blame.  I  shall  walk 
down  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning,  to  the 
station,  and  put  things  on  a  right  footing.  Your 
name  is  Dumps,  I  think  ?  " 
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"Yes,  it  is,  sir — at  your  service." 

"  Well,  Dumps,  that's  for  yourself:  hush  !  not  a 
word.  It's  not  given  to  you  as  a  policeman,  but  as 
an  honest  man  to  whom  I  wish  to  offer  an  earnest 
of  my  future  favour.  And  now  you  come  into  the 
Hold,  and  take  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

The  gratified  Dumps,  hardly  knowing  whether 
he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  inwardly 
vowing  eternal  allegiance  to  the  new  squire  from 
henceforth,  stepped  into  the  Hold,  and  was  con- 
signed to  the  hospitality  of  the  lower  regions. 
Mr.  Chattaway  groaned  in  agony  when  he 
heard  the  kindly  orders  of  the  squire  echoing 
through  the  hall  —  to  put  before  Mr.  Dumps 
everything  that  was  good  in  the  house  to  eat  and 
to  drink.  That  is,  he  would  have  groaned,  but 
for  the  negative  comfort  of  recollecting  that  the 
Hold  and  its  contents  belonged  to  another  and 
not  to  him. 

How  strange  it  all  was  at  the  Hold— how 
unsettled !  it  may  be  said,  how  uncomfortable ; 
for  there  was  the  discomfort  which  arises  from 
strangeness.  The  young  ladies  stood  peeping 
and  listening:  Octave  came  out  as  Dumps  de- 
scended, and  stared  stealthily — it  was  strange  to 
hear  the  tones  of  authority  from  other  than  her 
father  or  Miss  Diana.  As  the  squire  was  turning 
round,  he  encountered  Diana. 

vol.  in.  a 
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'"'  I  have  "been  inquiring  after  my  nephew's 
chamber.     Is  it  an  airy  one  ?  " 

"Your  nephew's?"  repeated  Miss  Diana,  not 
understanding.     "  Do  you  mean  Christopher's  ?  " 

"  I  mean  Rupert's.     Let  me  see  it." 

He  stepped  up  the  stairs  as  he  spoke,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  not  born  for  contradiction. 
Miss  Diana  followed,  wonderingly.  The  room 
she  showed  him  was  high  up,  and  very  small. 
The  squire  threw  his  head  back. 

"  This  his  room  ?  I  see  !  it  has  been  all  of  a 
piece.  This  room  was  a  servant's,  in  my  time. 
I  am  surprised  at  you,  Diana." 

"It  is  a  sufficiently  comfortable  room,"  she 
answered:  "and  I  used  occasionally  to  indulge 
him  with  a  fire  in  it.     Rupert  never  complained." 

"No,  poor  fellow  !  complaint  would  be  of  little 
use  from  him,  and  that  he  knew.  Is  there  a 
large  chamber  in  the  house  unoccupied  ?  one 
that  would  do  for  an  invalid."  | 

"  The  only  large  spare  rooms  in  the  house 
are  the  two  given  to  you,"  replied  Miss  Diana. 
"  They  are  the  best,  as  you  know,  and  have  been 
kept  vacant  for  visitors.  The  dressing-room 
may  be  used  as  a  sitting-room." 

"  I  don't  want  it  as  a  sitting-room,  or  a  dressing- 
room  either,"  was  the  reply  of  the  squire.  "  I 
like   to    dress   in   my  bed-room,    and  there  are 
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enough  sitting-rooms  down -stairs  for  me.  Let 
this  bed  of  Rupert's  be  carried  down  to  that 
room  at  once.'" 

"Who  for?" 

"  For  one  who  ought  to  have  occupied  the  best 
rooms  from  the  first — Eupert.  Had  he  been 
treated  as  he  ought  to  be,  Diana,  he  would  not 
have  brought  this  disgrace  upon  himself." 

Miss  Diana  was  wondering  whether  her  ears 
deceived  her.  "For  Rupert!"  she  repeated. 
"  Where  is  Rupert  ?     Is  he  found  ?  " 

"  He  has  never  been  lost,"  was  the  curt  re- 
joinder. "  He  has  been  all  the  while  literally 
within  a  stone's  throw — sheltered  by  Mark  Can- 
ham,  whom  I  shall  not  forget." 

She  could  not  speak  for  perplexity ;  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  believe  the  words  or  not. 

"  Your  sister  Edith — and  James  Chattaway 
may  thank  fortune  that  she  is  his  wife,  or  I 
should  visit  the  past  in  a  very  different  manner 
upon  him — and  little  Maude,  and  that  handsome 
son  of  Tom  Ryle's,  have  been  privy  to  the 
secret;  have  been  visiting  him  in  private;  have 
been  stealthily  doing  for  him  what  they  could 
do :  but  the  fear  and  the  responsibility  have 
been  well-nigh  driving  Edith  and  Maude  to  sick- 
ness. That's  where  Rupert  has  been,  Diana  : 
where  he  is.     I  have  not  long  come  from  him." 

2  s 
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Anger  blazed  forth  from  the  eyes  of  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn.  "  And  why  could  not  Edith  have  com- 
municated the  fact  to  me  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  could 
have  done  for  him  better  than  they." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  significantly  replied  the  squire  : 
"  considering  that  Chattaway  was  the  ruler  of 
Trevlyn  Hold,  and  that  you  have  been  through- 
out an  upholder  of  his  policy.  But  Trevlyn  has 
another  ruler  now,  and  Rupert  a  protector." 

Miss  Diana  made  no  reply.  She  was  too  vexed 
to  make  one.  Turning  away  she  flung  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  and  marched  onwards  to  the 
lodge,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  unhappy  Rupert. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

NEWS    FOR    MAUDE. 

You  should  have  seen  the  procession  going  up 
the  avenue.  Not  that  first  night;  the  night  of 
the  return  of  Squire  Trevlyn :  but  in  the  broad 
glare  of  the  noon -day  following.  How  Squire 
Trevlyn  contrived  to  make  things  straight 
with  the  superintendent,  Bowen,  he  best  knew, 
but  they  were  made  straight ;  poor  misguided 
Rupert  was  a  free  man  again,  and  Policeman 
Dumps  was  the  busiest  of  the  lot  in  helping  to 
move  him. 

The  easiest  carriage  that  the  Hold  afforded 
was  driven  to  the  lodge  for  Rupert.  A  shrunken, 
emaciated  object  he  looked  as  he  tottered  down 
the  ladder  of  a  staircase,  Squire  Trevlyn  with 
his  powerful  frame  standing  below  to  catch  him 
if  he  should  make  a  false  step.  George  Ryle  was 
ready  with  his  protecting  arm,  and  Mr.  King 
talkative  as  ever,  followed  close  behind.  Old 
Canham  stood  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  Ann, 
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shrinking  into  herself  in  her  humble  fashion, 
curtsied  behind  the  door. 

"  It  is  the  proudest'  day  of  rny  life,  Master 
Rupert,  to  see  you  come  to  your  rights,  recog- 
nised as  the  heir  to  Trevlyn/'  cried  old  Mark, 
stepping  forward. 

"Thank  you  for  all,  Mark!"  cried  Eupert, 
impulsively,  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  If  I  live, 
you  shall  see  that  I  can  be  grateful." 

"  You'll  live  fast  enough  now,"  interposed  the 
squire  in  his  loud  tone  of  authority.  "  If  King 
does  not  bring  you  round  in  no  time,  he  and  I 
shall  quarrel." 

"  Goodie,  Ann,"  said  Eupert.  "  I  owe  you 
more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  She  has  waited  on 
ine  night  and  day,  Uncle  Eupert;  she  has  laid 
down  on  that  hard  settle  at  night,  and  had  no 
other  bed  since  I  have  been  here.  She  has 
offended  all  her  places  of  work,  to  stop  at  home 
to  attend  on  me." 

Poor  Ann  Canham's  tears  were  dropping  at 
the  words  of  kindness.  "  I  shall  get  my  places 
back,  sir,  I  daresay.  All  I  hope  is,  that  you'll 
soon  be  about  again,  Master  Eupert — and  that 
you'll  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  ill  accommodation 
father  and  me  have  been  obliged  to  give  you." 

Squire  Trevlyn  stood  and  looked  at  her. 
"  Don't  let  it  break  your  heart  if  the  places  do 
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not  come  back  to  you,  Ann  Canham.  "What  did 
you  earn  by  them  ? — ten  shillings  per  week  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  Poor  folks  like  us  couldn't 
earn  such  a  sum  as  that." 

"  Mr.  Rupert  will  settle  that  upon  you  from 
to-day.  Don't  be  overcome,  woman.  It  is  only 
fair,  you  know,  that  if  he  has  put  your  living  in 
peril,  he  should  make  it  good  to  you." 

She  was  too  much  oppressed  to  answer ;  she 
sat  down  on  the  settle  and  sobbed,  and  the  squire 
stepped  out  with  Rupert  and  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd.  The  almost  incredible 
news  of  his  return  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
people  of  all  grades  and  degrees  were  flocking  to 
the  Hold  to  see  him  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to 
welcome  him  home.  Old  men,  friends  of  the  late 
Squire  Trevlyn  ;  middle-aged  men,  who  had  been 
hot-headed  youths  when  he,  Rupert,  went  away 
to  exile  and  supposed  death;  }rounger  ones,  who 
had  been  children  then  and  could  not  remember 
him,  all  were  there.  The  chairman  of  the  magis- 
trate's bench  himself — grave  now  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  became  his  position,  but  with  a  sug- 
gestive conscience  that  could  not  wholly  ignore 
certain  youthful  escapades  in  which  he  had  been 
a  sharer  with  the  very  man  now  resuscitated  as  it 
were  from  death — helped  Rupert  into  the  carriage. 
These  magistrates  were  not  likely  to  be  harsh 
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upon  the  younger  Rupert.  Magistrates  are  but 
men ;  and  those  of  Barmester  had  their  private 
likings  and  dislikings.  They'd  a  great  deal  rathei* 
have  seen  Chattaway  transported  than  Rupert 
Trevryn;  and  they  could  not  help  themselves, 
for  there  was  no  prosecutor. 

The  chairman  helped  Rupert  into  the  carriage, 
and  shook  hands  twenty  times  with  the  squire, 
and  entwined  his  arm  within  that  gentleman's  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Hold.  The  carriage  went 
at  a  foot  pace,  Mr.  King  being  inside  it  with 
Rupert.  "  Go  slowly ;  he  must  not  be  shaken," 
were  the  surgeon's  orders  to  the  coachman. 

The  spectators  looked  on  at  the  young  heir  as 
he  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  soft  lining  of  the 
carriage,  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  fine 
day.  The  air  seemed  to  revive  Rupert  greatly. 
The  warm  sun  played  on  his  face ;  lighting  up  its 
emaciation,  its  suspicious  hectic,  the  dead  look  of 
the  golden  curls  that  surrounded  it  as  a  halo ; 
and  though  some  of  them  started  at  first  at  the 
change,  they  failed  to  detect  the  ominous  nature 
of  the  signs.  That  the  face,  always  a  beautiful 
one,  had  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  it 
looked  now,  was  indisputable;  and  beauty  is  a 
great  covering  to  the  ravages  of  disease. 

They  watched  him  as  he  talked  with  George 
Ryle,  who  walked  with  his  arm  on  the  carriage 
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door ;  they  shouted  out  "  Long  live  Trevlyn's 
heir!"  they  pressed  round  to  get  a  word  with 
him.  Rupert,  emancipated  from  the  close  con- 
finement, from  the  terrible  dread  that  had  been 
upon  him,  felt  as  an  imprisoned  bird  released 
from  its  cage — felt  as  we  can  imagine  we  might 
feel  were  wings  bestowed  upon  us,  and  we  took 
our  flight  to  soar  to  those  blissful  regions  to 
which  we  all  of  us  hope  some  time  to  attain ;  and 
his  spirits  went  up  to  fever-heat. 

He  held  out  his  hands  to  one  and  to  another  ; 
he  laughingly  told  them  that  in  a  week's  time 
he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  run  a  race  with 
the  best  of  them  ;  he  accepted  half  a  dozen 
invitations  on  the  spot.  "  But  you  needn't  ex- 
pect him,"  put  in  Mr.  King  by  way  of  warning. 
"  By  the  time  he  is  well  enough  to  go  out  galla- 
vanting,  I  shall  order  him  off  to  a  warmer 
climate." 

"Why  not  order  him  at  once,  doctor?"  cried 
one. 

The  surgeon  coughed  before  he  replied.  "  Not 
just  yet.     He  must  get  a  little  stronger  first." 

As  Rupert  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  he  saw, 
amongst  the  sea  of  faces  pressing  round,  one  face 
that  struck  upon  his  notice  above  all  others,  in  its 
yearning  eagerness,  its  earnest  sympathy,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  impulsively.     It  was  that  of 
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Jim  Sanders,  and  as  the  boy  sprang  forward  in 
answer,  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  and  I  must  be  better  friends  than  ever, 
Jim.     Cheer  up.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  It's  to  see  you  looking  like  this,  sir.  Mr. 
Rupert,  you'll  get  well,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  feel  all  right  now,  Jim.  A  little 
tired,  perhaps.  You  come  up  and  see  me  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  tell  my  uncle  who  you  are  and 
all  about  you." 

Standing  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  in 
an  uncertain  sort  of  attitude,  was  Mr.  Chattaway. 
He  was  evidently  undecided  whether  to  receive 
the  offending  Rupert  with  a  welcome,  to  burst 
forth  into  a  reproach  for  the  past,  by  way  of  relief 
to  his  feelings,  or  to  run  away  altogether  and 
hide  himself.  Rupert  decided  it  by  walking 
direct  up  to  him  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  Mr.  Chattaway.  I  have 
heartily  repented  of  the  mad  passion  in  which  I 
suppose  I  set  fire  to  the  rick,  and  I  do  thank  you 
for  absolving  me  from  the  consequences.  Perhaps 
you  are  sorry  on  your  side  for  the  treatment  that 
drove  me  to  it.  We  will  be  good  friends,  if  you 
like." 

But  Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  respond  to  the 
generous  feeling  or  touch  the  offered  hand.  He 
muttered  something  about  its  having  been  Rupert's 
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fault,  not  his,  and  disappeared.  Somehow  he 
could  not  stand  the  keen  eye  of  Squire  Trevlyn 
that  was  fixed  upon  him. 

In  truth  it  was  a  terrible  time  for  Chattaway, 
and  the  man  was  living  out  his  punishment.  All 
his  worst  dread  had  come  upon  him  without 
warning;  a  dread  which  at  the  best  he  had  perhaps 
looked  upon  as  dreams  of  phantasy,  emanating 
but  from  his  own  wild  imagination.  That  dread 
in  its  worst  extent  had  overtaken  him,  and  he 
could  not  rebel  against  it.  There  might  be  no 
attempt  to  dispute  the  claims  of  Squire  Trevlyn ; 
no  standing  out  for  his  keeping  possession  of  the 
Hold ;  Mr.  Chattaway  was  as  completely  deposed 
as  though  he  had  never  held  it. 

Rupert  was  installed  in  his  large  and  luxurious 
room,  everything  being  pressed  into  it  that  could 
in  the  least  contribute  to  his  ease  and  comfort. 
Rupert  Trevlyn  (speaking  of  the  squire  now)  had 
been  tenderly  attached  to  his  brother  Joe  when 
they  were  boys  together.  He  so  robust,  so  manly ; 
Joe  so  delicate ;  it  may  be,  that  the  want  of 
strength  in  the  younger  only  rendered  him  dearer 
to  the  elder  brother.  As  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
weakness  to  cling  to  strength,  so  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  strength  to  protect  and  love  the  weak ; 
of  all  our  children  we  love  the  frailest  and  weakest 
the  best ;  the  one   least  physically  capable  to  go 
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through  and  contend  with  the  battle  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  but  the  old  affection  for  Joe  trans- 
ferred now  to  the  son ;  certain  it  was,  that  the 
squire's  love  had  already  grown  for  Rupert,  and 
all  good  care  was  lavished  on  him. 

But  as  the  days  went  on  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  Rupert  had  only  gone  home  to  die.  The 
removal  over,  the  excitement  of  those  wonderful 
changes  toned  down,  the  sad  fact  that  he  was 
certainly  fading  grew  on  Squire  Trevlyn.  Some- 
body suggested  that  the  warmer  climate  should 
be  tried ;  but  Mr.  King,  on  being  appealed  to, 
answered  as  he  had  answered  in  the  carriage — 
that  Rupert  must  get  stronger  first ;  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  as  significant  now  as  it  had 
been  then. 

Squire  Trevlyn  noticed  it.  Later,  when  he 
had  the  surgeon  to  himself,  he  spoke  to  him. 
"  King,  you  are  concealing  the  danger  ?  Can't 
we  move  him  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  told  you  it  before,  squire,  had 
you  asked  me.  As  to  moving  him  to  a  warmer 
place — certainly  he  could  be  moved,  but  he  would 
only  go  there  to  die ;  and  the  very  fatigue  of 
the  journey  would  shorten  his  life." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  retorted  the  squire,  awaking 
out  of  his  pause  of  dismay.  "  You  are  a  croaker, 
King.     I'll  call  in  a  doctor  from  Barmester." 
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"  Call  in  all  the  doctors  if  you  like,  squire  ;  if 
it  will  give  you  satisfaction.  When  they  corne  to 
understand  his  case,  they  will  tell  you  as  I  do." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  must  die  ?  " 

"  I  fear  he  must :  and  speedily.  The  day  be- 
fore you  came  home  I  tried  his  lungs,  and  from 
that  moment  I  have  known  there  was  no  hope. 
The  disease  must  have  been  upon  him  for  some 
time  ;  I  suppose  he  inherits  it  from  his  father." 

The  same  night  Squire  Trevlyn  sent  for  a  phy- 
sician. An  eminent  man.  But  he  only  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  King.  All  that  remained  now 
was  to  break  the  tidings  to  Rupert;  and  to  lighten, 
so  far  as  might  be,  his  passage  to  the  grave. 

But  a  word  must  be  spoken  of  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Chattaway  and  his  family  from  the  Hold. 
That  they  must  inevitably  leave  it  had  been  un- 
pleasantly clear  to  Mr.  Chattaway  from  the  very 
hour  of  Squire  Trevlyn's  arrival.  He  gave  a  day 
or  two  to  the  digesting  of  the  dreadful  necessity, 
and  then  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  practically 
to  the  future. 

Squire  Trevlyn  had  promised  not  to  take  from 
him  anything  he  might  have  put  by  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.  These  gains,  though  a  fair  sum, 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  and  keep 
his  family,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  knew  that  he  must 
do  something  to  eke  them    out.     His  thoughts 
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turned,  not  unnaturally,  upon  the  Upland  Farm, 
and  lie  asked  Squire  Trevlyn  to  let  kirn  have  the 
lease  of  it. 

"  I'll  let  you  have  it  upon  one  condition,"  said 
the  squire.  "  I  should  not  choose  for  my  sister 
Edith  to  sink  down  into  obscurity,  but  she  may 
live  upon  the  Upland  Farm  without  losing  caste  ; 
it  is  a  fine  place  both  as  to  its  land  and  its  resi- 
dence. Therefore,  I'll  let  it  }'ou,  I  say,  upon  one 
condition." 

Maude  Trevlyn  happened  to  be  present  at  this 
conversation.  She  started  forward  in  the  mo- 
ment's impulse. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Rupert !  You  promised — you  pro- 
mised  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Maude  ?  "  he  cried,  coming  to  the 
relief  of  her  faltering  hesitation,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  her  glowing  face.  Maude  timidly  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  thought  you  promised  somebody  else  the 
Upland  Farm." 

"  That  favourite  of  yours  and  of  Rupert's, 
George  Ryle  ?  But  I  am  not  going  to  let  him 
have  it.     Well,  Mr.  Chattaway  ?•" 

"  What  is  the  condition  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

"  That  j'ou  use  the  land  well.  I  shall  have  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  lease  by  which  you  may 
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cease  to  be  my  tenant  at  any  time  by  my  giving 
you  a  twelvemonth's  notice ;  and  if  I  find  you 
cany  }rour  parsimonious  nature  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Upland  Farm,  as  you  have  on  this 
land,  I  shall  surely  take  it  from  you." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  this  land  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  The  matter  is,  that  I  find  the  land  impo- 
verished. You  have  spared  money  upon  it  in 
your  mistaken  policy,  and  the  inevitable  result 
has  supervened.  You  have  been  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  Chattaway  ;  as  you  were  when  you 
suffered  the  rick-yard  to  remain  uninsured." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  face  darkened,  but  he  made 
no  reply  to  the  allusion.  "  I'll  undertake  to  do 
the  farm  justice,  Squire  Trevlyn,  if  you  will  lease 
it  to  me." 

"  Very  well,  I  will.  Let  me,  however,  candidly 
assure  you  that,  but  for  Edith's  sake,  I'd  see  you 
starve  before  you  should  have  had  a  homestead  on 
this  land.  It  is  my  habit  to  be  plain  :  I  must  be 
especially  so  with  you.  I  suffer  from  you  in  all 
ways,  James  Chattaway.  I  suffer  always  in  my 
nephew  Rupert.  AYhen  I  think  of  the  treatment 
dealt  out  to  him  from  you,  I  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  treating  you  to  a  taste  of  the  punishment 
you  inflicted  upon  him.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
had  the  boy  been  more   tenderly  cared  for,  he 
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might   have  had   strength  to  resist  this   disease 

which  has  crept  upon  him.  About  that  I  cannot 
speak :  it  must  lie  between  you  and  God :  his 
father,  with  every  comfort,  could  not  escape  it,  it 
seems:  and  possibly  Rupert  might  not." 

Mr.  Chattaway  made  no  reply.  The  squire. 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  plunged 
in  thought,  continued.  '*  I  suffer  also  in  the 
matter  of  the  two  thousand  pound  debt  of  Thomas 
Ryle's,  and  I  have  a  great  mind — do  you  hear  me, 
James  Chattaway? — I  have  a  great  mind  that  the 
refunding  it  should  come  out  of  your  pocket 
instead  oi  mine ;  even  though  I  had  to  get  it 
you  by  suing  you  for  so  much  of  the  mesne 
its." 

"  The  refunding  the  debt  ? "  repeated  Air. 
Chattaway,  looking  as  if  he  would  never  under- 
stand anything  again.    "Refunding  it  to  whom?" 

"To  the  EylcS.  of  course.  That  money  was 
as  surely  given  by  my  father  to  them  on  his 
death-bed.  as  that  I  am  here,  talking  to  you.  I 
feel.  I  know,  that  it  was  :  I  know  that  Thomas 
Ryle,  ever  a  man  of  veracity,  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  asserted  it.  Do  you  think  I  can  do  less 
than  refund  it  ?     I  don't,  if  you  do.;; 

"  George  Ryle  does  not  want  it;  he  is  capable 
of  working  for  his  living."  was  the  only  answer 
Mr  Chattaway  in  his  anger  could  Give. 
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"I  do  not  suppose  he  will  want  it,"  was  the 
quiet  remark  of  Squire  Trevlyn ;  "  I  daresay 
he'll  manage  to  do  without  it.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Ryle 
that  I  shall  refund  it,  sir.  Between  you  all,  I  find 
that  she  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling  at  my  father's 
death." 

Mr.  Chattaway  liked  the  conversation  less  and 
less.  He  deemed  it  might  be  as  agreeable  to 
leave  details  to  another  opportunity,  and  with- 
drew. Squire  Trevlyn  looked  round  for  Maude. 
He  discerned  her  at  the  very  end  of  the  room,  her 
head  bent  in  a  sorrowful  fashion.  The  squire 
suddenly  raised  it,  and  found  the  face  pale  and 
weary. 

"  What's  this  for,  young  lady  ?  Because  I 
don't  let  Mr.  George  Ryle  the  Upland  Farm  ? 
You  great  goose  !  I  have  reserved  a  better  one 
for  him." 

The  tone  was  very  peculiar,  and  she  raised 
her  timid  eyelids.  "  A  better  one  ?  "  she 
stammered. 

"  Yes.     Trevlyn  Hold." 

Maude  looked  aghast.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Uncle  Rupert  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  but  for  this  unhappy  fiat  which 
appears  to  have  gone  forth  for  your  brother 
Rupert,  perhaps  I  might  have  let  the  Upland 
Farm  to   George.     As  it  is,  I  cannot  part  with 

VOL.   III.  t 
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both  of  you ;  if  poor  Bupert  is  to  be  taken  from 
me,  you  must  remain." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  lips  apart,  utterly 
unable  to  understand. 

"  And  as  }rou  appear  not  to  be  inclined  to  part 
with  Mr.  George,  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
matter,  so  far  as  I  see,  is  that  we  must  have  him 
at  the  Hold." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Rupert !  "  And  Maude's  head 
and  her  joyous  tears  were  hidden  in  the  loving 
arms  that  were  held  out  to  shelter  her. 

"  Child,  child  !  Did  you  think  I  had  come 
home  to  make  my  dead  brother's  children  un- 
happy ?     You  will  know  me  better  soon,  Maude." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  BETTER  HEIRSHIP. 

A  short  while,  and  people  had  settled  down 
into  their  places.  Squire  Trevlyn  was  alone  at 
the  Hold  with  Maude  and  Rupert,  the  Chatta- 
ways  were  at  the  Upland  Farm,  and  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  a  pretty 
house  that  belonged  to  herself.  Circumstances 
had  favoured  the  removal  of  Mr.  Chattaway 
from  the  Hold  almost  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  Squire  Trevlyn  at  it;  otherwise  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  he  and  the  squire  would  have 
got  along  together ;  and  the  squire  would  scarcely 
have  liked  to  turn  him  out  summarily,  from  con- 
sideration for  his  sister  Edith.  The  occupant  of 
the  Upland  Farm,  who  only  remained  in  it 
because  his  time  was  not  up  until  spring,  was 
glad  to  find  it  would  be  an  accommodation  if  he 
quitted  it  earlier ;  he  did  so,  and  by  Christmas 
the  Chattaways  were  installed  in  it. 

Mr.    Chattaway  had   set  to  work   in  earnest. 
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Things  were  changed  with  him.  At  the  Hold, 
whether  he  was  up  and  doing,  or  whether  he  lay 
in  bed  in  idleness,  his  good  revenues  came  in  to 
him.  At  the  Upland  Farm  he  must  be  tip  early 
and  in  bed  late,  for  the  eye  of  a  master  was 
necessary  always,  if  the  land  was  to  yield  its 
increase ;  and  by  that  increase  he  and  his  family 
had  now  to  live.  There  was  a  serious  battle 
with  Oris.  It  was  deemed  advisable  for  the 
interest  of  both  parties — that  is,  for  Mr.  Cris 
and  his  father — that  the  younger  gentleman 
should  enter  upon  some  occupation  of  his  own ; 
but  Cris  resolutely  refused.  He  could  find  plenty 
to  do  on  the  Upland  Farm,  he  urged,  and  he'd 
not  be  turned  out  from  his  home.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Cris  had  lived  so  long  without  work,  that  it  was 
difficult,  now  he  was  leaving  his  youth  behind 
him,  to  begin  it.  Better,  as  Squire  Trevlyn  said, 
that  this  change  had  been  made  years  ago.  It 
icas  hard  for  Cris ;  let  us  acknowledge  it.  He 
had  been  reared  to  the  expectation  of  Trevlyn 
Hold  and  its  easy  revenues  ;  he  had  lorded  it  as 
the  future  master.  When  he  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, early  or  late,  as  his  inclination  prompted 
him,  he  had  nothing  more  formidable  before  him 
than  to  take  a  ride  on  his  handsome  horse,  his 
groom  in  attendance  behind  him.  He  had  in- 
dulged  in    out-door    sports,   hunting,    shooting, 
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fishing,  at  will ;  no  care  upon  him,  save  how  he 
could  most  agreeably  get  through  the  day,  or 
be  home  for  the  plentiful  dinner.  He  had 
been  addicted  to  riding  or  driving  into  Bar- 
mester,  and  showing  himself  off  in  the  streets, 
lounging  up  and  down  them  on  foot  for  the 
benefit  of  all  admiring  spectators,  or  taking  a 
turn  in  the  billiard-rooms.  All  that  was  over 
now ;  Mr.  Cris's  leisure  and  his  greatness  had 
come  to  an  end  ;  his  groom  would  take  service 
elsewhere,  his  fine  horse  must  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  pleasure.  In  short,  poor  Oris  Chat- 
taway  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  as  many 
another  has  fallen  before  him,  and  must  hence- 
forth earn  his  bread  before  he  ate  it.  "  There's 
room  for  us  both  on  the  Upland  Farm,  and  a 
good  living  for  both,"  Cris  urged  upon  his  father; 
and  though  Mr.  Chattaway  demurred,  he  gave 
way,  and  allowed  Cris  to  stop  upon  it.  With,  all 
his  severity  to  others,  he  had  lost  his  authority 
over  his  children,  especially  over  Cris  and  Octave, 
and  perhaps  he  scarcely  dared  to  maintain  his 
own  will  against  that  of  Cris,  or  tell  him  he 
should  go  if  he  chose  to  stop.  Cris  had  no  more 
relish  for  work  than  anybody  else  has  who  is 
reared  to  idleness  ;  and  Cris  knew  quite  well  that 
the  easiest  life  he  could  now  enter  upon  would  be 
that  of  staying  at  home    and  pretending  to  be 
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busy  upon  the  farm.  When  the  dispute  was  at 
its  height  between  himself  and  his  father,  as  to 
what  the  future  arrangements  should  be,  Cris  so 
far  bestirred  himself  as  to  ask  Squire  Trevlyn 
to  give  him  the  post  of  manager  at  Blackstone. 
But  the  squire  had  heard  quite  enough  of  the 
past  doings  there,  and  told  Cris,  with  the  plain- 
ness that  was  natural  to  him,  that  he'd  not  have 
either  him  or  his  father  in  power  at  Blackstone, 
if  they  paid  him  for  it  in  gold.  And  so  Cris  was 
at  home. 

There  were  other  changes  also  in  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's  family.  Maude's  tuition,  that  Octave  had 
been  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with,  was  over  for 
ever,  and  Octave  had  taken  her  place.  Amelia 
was  come  home,  for  the  expenses  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed. An  outlay  that  had  been  quite  suitable 
for  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  would  be  un- 
justifiable and  imprudent  in  the  tenant  of  the 
Upland  Farm.  They  found  the  worth  of  Maude 
now  that  they  had  lost  her ;  they  could  appreciate 
now  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  the  enduring, 
gentle  patience  to  which  she  had  constrained 
herself.  Octave,  who  liked  idleness  as  much  as 
Cris  did,  had  undertaken  the  tuition  of  her  sisters 
with  a  very  ill  grace  :  she  did  not  positively 
refuse,  but  she  hated  the  trouble  and  the  labour. 
She   might   have   refused   but   for    Miss   Diana 
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Trevlyn.  Miss  Diana  bad  not  lost  her  good 
sense  or  her  love  of  rule  in  vacating  Trevlyn 
Hold,  and  she  openly  told  Octave  that  she  must 
bend  to  circumstances  as  well  as  her  parents, 
and  that  if  she  -would  not  teach  her  sisters,  and 
so  save  the  rnone}7,  she  had  better  go  out  as 
governess  and  help  to  earn  it.  Octave  could 
have  beaten  Miss  Diana  for  the  unwelcome 
suggestion — she  go  out  and  earn  her  living ! — 
but  she  offered  no  further  opposition  to  the 
proposition  that  she  should  replace  Maude  with 
her  sisters. 

Ay,  and  it  was  hard  for  Octave,  as  for  Cris ; 
let  us  not  deny  it.  Alluding  not  to  that  one 
great  disappointment  which  had  fallen  upon  her, 
and  which  may  as  well  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
life  was  hard,  very  hard  just  then,  for  Octave 
Chattaway.  She  had  inherited  the  envious, 
selfish  disposition  of  her  father,  and  the  very 
fact  that  Maude  and  herself,  as  may  be  said, 
had  changed  positions,  was  sufficient  to  vex  her 
almost  beyond  endurance.  She  had  become  the 
drudge  whose  days  must  be  passed  beating 
grammar  and  spelling  into  the  obtuse  minds  of 
her  rebellious  sisters  ;  Maude,  the  young  lady 
of  Trevlyn  Hold.  "Whether  things  would  go  on 
as  they  had  begun,  it  was  difficult  to  tell;  for 
the  scenes  that  frequently  took   place  between 
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Octave  and  her  pupils  disturbed  to  a  grave 
degree  the  peace  of  the  Upland  Farm.  Octave 
was  impatient,  fretful,  and  exacting ;  they  were 
self-willed,  tantalising,  and  disobedient.  Noise 
and  quarrels  were  incessant ;  and  it  came  now 
and  then  to  blows.  Octave's  temper  urged  her 
to  personal  correction,  and  the  girls,  unused  to 
it,  retorted  in  kind. 

It  was  hard  for  Octave ;  it  was  different ;  she 
may  be  no  favourite  with  us,  but  let  us  be  just. 
It  is  in  human  nature  to  exaggerate  sorrow,  and 
Octave  not  only  exaggerated  hers,  but  did  what 
she  could  wilfully  to  increase  it.  Instead  of 
patiently  sitting  down  to  her  new  duties,  and 
striving  to  perform  them,  so  that  they  might  in 
time  become  pleasant,  that  her  change  of  posi- 
tion might  be  soothed  to  her,  she  steeled  herself 
against  them,  and  augmented  her  chagrin  by 
every  possible  means.  A  terrible  jealousy  of 
Maude  had  taken  possession  of  her ;  it  had  long 
been  smouldering :  and  she  did  her  utmost  to 
enhance  it.  A  jealousy  of  her  in  more  senses 
than  one.  There  was  a  gate  in  their  grounds 
which  overlooked  the  highway  leading  to  Trevlyn 
Hold,  and  it  seemed  to  be  Octave's  delight  to  go 
and  stand  there  on  the  watch,  at  the  hour  when 
she  might  expect  Maude  to  pass.  Not  a  day 
went  bv  but  Maude   drove  out  with  her  uncle. 
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Sometimes  in  the  open  carriage — a  new  one 
which  the  squire  had  purchased — sometimes  in 
a  close  carriage,  according  to  the  weather,  but 
always  with  the  marks  of  wealth  and  position, 
the  fine  horses,  the  attendant  servants — Miss 
Maude  Trevlyn,  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  And  Octave 
would  watch  stealthily  until  they  were  out  of 
sight,  and  gather  in  fresh  food  for  her  unhappy 
state  of  envy  until  the  next  day.  It  would  seem 
most  strange  that  she  should  thus  like  to  torment 
herself,  but  that  the  human  heart  is  full  of  such 
anomalies. 

One  day  that  she  was  standing  there,  Mrs.  Byle 
passed.  And,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Ryle,  it  may  be 
as  well  remarked  that,  Mr.  Chattaway  excepted, 
she  seemed  to  be  most  aggrieved — not  at  her 
brother's  return,  but  at  some  of  the  results  of 
that  return.  In  the  certainty  of  Rupert's  not 
living  to  succeed — and  it  was  all  too  great  a 
certainty  now — Mrs.  Ryle  had  again  cherished 
hopes  for  her  son  Trevlyn.  She  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly vexed  when  she  heard  of  the  Upland 
Farm  being  leased  to  Mr.  Chattaway :  when  she 
watched  him  and  his  family  move  into  it :  and 
she  thought  George  must  have  played  his  cards 
badly.  She  allowed  her  resentment  to  smoulder 
for  a  time,  but  one  day  it  burst  forth,  and  she 
so  far  forgot  herself,  forgot  past  obligations,  as 
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to  demand  of  George  whether  he  thought  that 
two  masters  would  answer  upon  Trevlyn  Farm  ; 
and  she  hinted  that  it  was  time  he  was  away 
from  it,  and  made  room  for  Treve. 

George,  though  his  cheek  burnt — for  her,  not 
for  himself — answered,  witli  the  calmest  equa- 
nimity, That  he  expected  shortly  to  be  away  from 
it — to  relieve  her  of  his  presence,  Treve  of  his 
personal  advice  and  help. 

"  But  3tou  did  not  get  the  .Upland  ?  "  she 
reiterated.  "  And  I  have  been  told  this  morn- 
ing that  the  other  farm  you  thought  of  is  let  over 
your  head." 

"  Stay,  mother,"  was  George's  answer.  "  You 
are  ready,  I  see,  to  blame  Squire  Trevlyn  for 
letting  these  farms,  and  not  to  me  ;  but  my  views 
are  altered.  I  do  not  now  wish  for  the  Upland, 
or  any  other  farm.  Squire  Trevlyn  has  proposed 
something  else  to  me — that  I  should  manage  his 
own  land  for  him." 

"  Manage  his  own  land  for  him !  "  she  re- 
peated. "  Do  you  mean  the  land  attached  to 
Trevlyn  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  where  shall  you  live  ?  " 

"  With  him.     At  Trevlyn  Hold." 

Mrs.  Byle  could  scarcely  speak  for  amazement. 
"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
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staring  excessively  at  the  smile  hovering  on  his 
lips,  and  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press.    "  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  assured  fact,  unhappily,  that  Rupert 
cannot  live.  Had  he  regained  his  health  and 
strength,  he  would  have  filled  this  place.  But 
he  will  not  regain  it,  and  Squire  Trevlyn 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  with  him  at  the 
Hold." 

George  did  not  add  that  he  at  first  fought  with 
Squire  Trevlyn  against  going  to  the  Hold,  its 
heir — for  indeed  it  was  as  nothing  else.  He 
would  rather  make  his  own  fortune,  than  have  it 
made  for  him,  he  said.  Very  well,  the  squire 
answered  with  equanimity,  lie  could  give  up  the 
Hold  if  he  liked,  but  he  must  give  up  Maude 
with  it.  And  you  may  guess  whether  George 
would  do  that. 

But  Mrs.  Ryle  did  not  overget  her  surprise; 
she  could  not  see  things  clearly.  "  Of  course, 
I  can  understand  that  Rupert  Trevlyn  would 
have  held  sway  on  the  estate,  would  have  looked, 
after  it,  just  as  a  son  would  do ;  but  what  my 
brother  can  mean  by  wanting  a  '  manager ' — by 
taking  you — I  cannot  understand.  You  say  you 
are  to  live  at  Trevlyn  Hold  ?  " 

The  suspicious  smile  grew  very  conspicuous 
on  George's  lips.     "  It  is  so  arranged,"  he  an- 
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swered.  "  And  therefore  I  no  longer  wish  to 
rent  the  Upland." 

Mrs.  Ryland  stared  at  him  as  if  she  did  not 
believe  it.  She  fell  into  deep  thought — thought, 
from  which  she  suddenly  started,  put  on  a 
bonnet,  and  went  direct  to  Trevlyn  Farm.  J//+  /' 

A  pretty  little  mare's  nest  she  was  indulging 
as  she  went  along.  If  Rupert  was  in  this  state, 
was  to  be  called  away  from  this  world,  the  only 
fit  and  proper  person  to  succeed  him  as  the 
squire's  heir  was  her  son  Treve.  In  which  case, 
George  would  not  be  required  as  manager,  and 
their  anticipated  positions  might  be  reversed; 
Treve  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Hold,  George 
remain  at  his  old  home,  the  farm. 

She  found  Squire  Trevlyn  alone.  She  gave 
herself  no  time  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
speaking  at  all,  or  the  words  in  which  she  should 
speak  ;  but  without  any  circumlocution  whatever, 
she  told  him  that,  failing  Rupert,  Trevlyn  must 
be  his  heir. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  the  squire.  "  You  forget 
Maude." 

"  Maude  !  " 

"  If  poor  Rupert  is  to  be  taken,  Maude  re- 
mains to  me.  And  she  will  inherit  Trevlyn 
Hold." 

Mrs.   Ryle  bit    her  compressed  lips.     "Is  it 
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well  to  leave  Trevlyn  Hold  to  a  woman  ?     Your 
father  would  not  do  it,  Rupert/' 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  adopt  the  prejudices  of 
my  father.  I  imagine  the  reason  of  his  disin- 
heriting Maude — whose  birth  and  existence  it 
appears  he  did  know  of — was  the  ill-feeling  he 
felt  towards  Joe  and  her  mother,  for  their  having 
married  in  opposition  to  him.  But  that  ill- 
feeling  does  not  extend  to  me.  Why,  Maude, 
were  I  capable  of  leaving  the  estate  away  from 
Joe's  children,  while  one  of  them  is  in  exist- 
ence to  take  it,  I  should  deem  myself  as  bad 
as  Chattaway." 

"  Maude  is  a  girl ;  it  ought  not  to  be  held  by  a 
girl,"  was  Mrs.  Kyle's  reiterated  answer. 

"  Well,  that  objection  need  not  trouble  you ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  held  by  Maude's 
husband.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  be- 
queath it  direct  to  him ;  I  believe  I  shall." 

"  She  may  never  marry," 

"  She  will  marry  immediately.  Why,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  he  has  not  let  you  into  the  secret  ?  " 
broke  off  Squire  Trevlyn,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
puzzled  face.     "  Has  George  told  you  nothing  ?  " 

"  He  has  just  told  me  that  he  was  coming  here 
as  your  manager,"  she  replied,  not  in  the  least 
comprehending  Squire  Trevlyn's  drift. 

"  And  as  Maude's  husband.    My  manager,  eh? 
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He  put  it  upon  that  score,  did  he  ?  He  will  come 
here  as  my  son-in-law — I  may  say  it,  for  I  regard 
Maude  as  my  daughter ;  as  my  recognised  suc- 
cessor. George  Kyle  comes  here  as  the  future 
squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold." 

Mrs.  Ryle  was  five  minutes  before  she  recov- 
ered herself.  Utterly  unable  to  digest  the  news, 
she  could  do  nothing  but  stare.  George  Ryle 
the  future  successor !  the  inheritor  of  Trevlyn 
Hold  !     "Was  she  awake,  or  dreaming  ? 

"  It  ought  to  be  Trevlyn's,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  He  is  your  relative  by  blood ;  George  Ryle  is 
none." 

"  I  know  he  is  not.  I  do  not  leave  it  to  him 
on  the  score  of  relationship,  but  as  Maude's 
husband.  He  will  take  the  name  of  Trevlyn. 
You  should  have  got  Maude  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  other  one,  an'  you  wished  him  to 
succeed." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  most  unhappy  moment  in 
all  Mrs.  Kyle's  life.  Never  had  she  given  up  the 
hope  of  her  son's  succession  until  now.  That 
George  should  supplant  him  ! — George,  whom 
she  had  so  despised  by  the  side  of  Treve — so  put 
upon !  She  sat  beating  her  foot  on  the  carpet, 
her  pale  face  bent. 

"  It  is  not  right ;  it  is  not  right,"  she  said,  at 
length.     "  George  Ryle  is  not  worthy  to  be  the 
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successor  of  Trevlyn  Hold :  it  is  reversing  the 
order  of  things." 

"  Not  worthy  !"  echoed  Squire  Trevlyn.  "Your 
judgment  must  be  strangely  prejudiced,  Maude, 
to  say  it.  Of  all  those  who  have  flocked  here  to 
welcome  me  home  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  far  and  near,  I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
a  second  George  Ryle.  He  has  not  his  compeer. 
If  I  hesitated  at  the  first  moment  to  give  him 
Maude,  I  don't  hesitate  now  that  I  know  him.  I 
can  tell  you  that  had  Miss  Maude  chosen  un- 
worthily, as  your  sister  Edith  did,  her  husband 
would  never  have  come  in  for  Trevlyn  Hold." 

"  Is  your  decision  irrevocable  ?  " 

"  Entirely  so.  I  wish  them  to  be  married  im- 
mediately; for  I  should  like  George  to  be  installed 
here  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  and,  of  course,  he  can- 
not come  until  Maude  is  his.     Rupert  wishes  it." 

"It  appears  to  me  that  this  arrangement  is 
very  premature,"  resumed  Mrs.  Ryle.  "  You 
may  marry  yet,  and  have  children  of  your 
own." 

A  change  came  over  Squire  Trevbyn's  face.  "  I 
shall  never  marry,"  he  said,  with  emphasis ;  and 
to  Mrs.  Kyle's  ears  there  was  a  strange  solemnity 
in  his  tone.  "  You  need  not  ask  me  why,  for  I 
shall  not  enter  into  my  reasons  ;  let  the  assurance 
of  the  fact  suffice — I  shall  never  marry.     Trevlyn 
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Hold  will  be  as  securely  theirs  as  though  I  be- 
queathed it  to  them  by  deed  of  gift." 

"  Rupert,  this  is  a  blow  for  my  son." 

"If  you  persist  in  considering  it  so,  I  cannot 
help  that,"  was  the  reply  of  Squire  Trevlyn.  "  It 
must  have  been  very  foolish  of  you,  Maude,  ever 
to  cast  a  thought  to  your  son's  succeeding,  while 
Joe's  children  were  alive." 

"  Foolish  !  when  one  of  my  sons — my  step -son 
at  any  rate — is  to  succeed,  as  it  seems  !  " 

The  squire  laughed.  "You  must  talk  to  Maude 
about  that.  They  had  settled  plans  together  be- 
fore I  came  home.  If  Treve  turns  out  all  he 
should  be,  I  may  remember  him  before  I  die, 
Maude.  Trevlyn  Farm  was  originally  the  birth- 
right of  the  Ryles ;  perhaps  I  may  make  it  so 
again  in  the  person  of  Treve.  There  !  don't  let 
us  go  on  discussing  :  it  will  bring  no  good.  Will 
you  see  Rupert  ?  " 

She  had  the  sense  to  see  that  if  the  discussion 
were  prolonged  until  night,  it  would  indeed  be 
productive  of  nothing,  and  rose  to  follow  him 
into  the  next  room.  Rupert,  with  the  hectic  still 
upon  his  cheeks,  but  not  looking  veiy  ill,  sat  in  a 
chair  near  the  fire.     Maude  was  reading  to  him. 

"  Ah,  what,  is  it  you,  Aunt  Kyle  !  "  he  called 
out.    ""You  never  come  to  see  me/' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  so  poorly,  Rupert." 
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"Iain  not  half  as  ill  as  I  feared  I  should  be," 
he  said.  "  I  thought  by  this  time  it — it  would 
have  been  all  over.  But  I  seern  better.  Where's 
George  ?  " 

"  George  is  at  home.  I  have  been  talking  to 
your  uncle  about  him.  Until  to-day  I  did  not 
know  what  was  in  contemplation." 

"  He'll  make  a  better  squire  for  the  Hold  than 
I  should  have  made,"  cried  Rupert,  lifting  his 
eyes — bluer  and  brighter  than  ever,  the  effect  of 
the  disease — to  her  face,  while  Maude  made  her 
escape  from  the  room,  and  Squire  Trevlyn  had 
not  entered  it,  so  that  they  were  alone.  "  But, 
Aunt  Kyle,  I  want  it  to  be  soon  ;  I  want  it  to  be 
before  I  die.  I  should  like  George  to  be  here  to 
see  the  last  of  me." 

"  I  think  I  might  have  been  informed  of  this 
before,"  observed  Mrs.  Ryle. 

"It  has  not  been  told  to  any  one.  Uncle 
Rupert,  and  I,  and  George,  and  Maude  have 
kept  the  secret  between  us.  Maude  was  shy,  and 
did  not  wish  it  talked  of.  Only  think,  Aunt 
Ryle !  that  after  all  the  hopes,  the  contentions, 
the  heart-burnings,  it  should  be  George  Ryle  to 
succeed  to  Trevlyn  Hold." 

She  could  not  bear  this  repeated  harping  on 
the  string  ;  she  could  not  bear  it.  George's  con- 
duct to  his  step-mother  had  been  exemplary,  and 
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she  did  not  remain  insensible  to  the  fact ;  but  she 
was  one  of  those  second  wives  (there  are  such 
in  the  world)  who  feel  an  instinctive  dislike — a 
jealousy — of  their  step-children.  Very  bitter, 
for  Treve' s  sake,  was  the  jealousy  that  burnt  in 
her  heart  now. 

"I  will  come  in  and  see  you  another  day, 
Rupert,"  she  said,  starting  up.  "  I  am  too  vexed 
to  remain  longer  this  morning." 

"  What  are  you  vexed  about,  Aunt  Ryle  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  Treve — failing  you — 
would  have  been  made  the  heir  of  Trevlyn 
Hold." 

Rupert  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder.  "  Treve  ? 
— while  Maude  lives  !  Not  he.  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  think,  Aunt  Ryle  :  that  Treve,  had  there 
been  no  Maude,  would  never  have  come  in  for  the 
Hold.  I  don't  fancy  Uncle  Rupert  would  have 
left  it  to  him." 

"  To  whom  then,  would  he  have  left  it,  do  you 
fancy  ?  " 

"Well — I  suppose,"  slowly  answered  Rupert, 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind — "  I  sup- 
pose, in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  my  Aunt 
Diana.  But  there  is  Maude,  Aunt  Ryle,  and  we 
need  not  talk  about  it.  George  and  Maude  will 
have  it,  and  their  children  after  them." 

"  Poor  bov  ! "  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  com- 
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passionate  feeling ;  "  it  is  a  sad  fate  for  you  ! 
Not  to  live  to  be  the  heir  !  " 

A  gentle  smile  rose  to  his  face,  and  he  pointed 
upwards.  "  There's  a  better  heirship  for  me  there, 
Aunt  Kyle." 

It  was  upon  returning  from  this  memorable 
interview  with  Squire  Trevlyn,  that  Mrs.  Kyle 
encountered  Octave  Chattaway.  She  stopped  to 
speak. 

"Are  you  getting  pretty  well  settled,  Octave?" 

"  Tolerably  so.  Mamma  says  she  shall  not 
be  straight  in  six  months  to  come.  Have  you 
been  to  the  Hold  ?  "  continued  Octave. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Kyle,  turning  her  deter- 
mined face  full  on  Octave.  "  Have  you  heard 
the  news  ?  That  the  squire  has  chosen  his 
heir  ?  " 

"No,"  breathlessly  rejoined  Octave.  "We 
have  heard  that  Rupert  is  entirely  beyond  hope  ; 
but  we  have  heard  nothing  else.  It  will  be 
Maude,  I  conclude." 

"  It  is  to  be  George  Ryle."  , 

"  George  Kyle  !  "  repeated  Octave,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  it  will  be  left  to  him,  not 
to  Maude.  But  it  will  be  all  the  same.  He  is 
to  marry  her,  and  to  assume  the  name  of  Trev- 
lyn.    George  never   told  me  of  this.     He   just 

u  2 
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said  to  me  to-day  that  he  was  going  to  live  at 
the  Hold;  but  he  never  said  it  was  as  Maude's 
husband  and  the  squire's  heir.  How  prospects 
have  changed!  " 

Changed !  Ay,  Octave  felt  it  to  her  inmost 
soul,  as  she  leaned  against  the  gate,  and  gazed 
in  thought  after  Mrs.  Kyle.  Gazed  without  see- 
ing or  hearing,  deep  in  her  heart's  tribulation, 
her  hand  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  her  pale  face 
shivering  as  it  was  turned  to  the  winter  sky. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN    THE    CHURCH    AT    BAE.BROOK. 

Bending  in    tenderness   over    the    conch   of 

Rupert  Trevlyn  was  Mrs.  Chattaway.  Madam 
Chattaway  no  longer ;  she  had  quitted  that  dis- 
tinctive title  vrhen  she  quitted  Trevlyn  Hold. 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  early  May,  and  Rupert 
had  lingered  on ;  the  progress  of  his  disease 
being  so  gradual,  so  imperceptible,  that  even  the 
medical  men  were  deceived  ;  and  now  that  the 
end  (as  was  soon  to  be  seem  had  come,  they 
were  still  saying  that  he  might  last  until  the 
autumn. 

Rupert  had  been  singularly  favoured  :  some, 
stricken  by  this  dire  malady,  are  so.  Scarcely 
any  of  its  painful  features  were  apparent ;  and 
Mr.  Daw  wrote  them  word  that  they  had  not 
been  in  his  father.  There  was  scarcely  any 
cough,  scarcely  any  pain,  and  though  the  weak- 
ness was  certainly  great,  Rupert  had  not  for  one 
single  day  taken  to  his  bed.     Until  within    two 
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clays  of  this  very  time,  when  you  see  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway leaning  over  him,  he  had  gone  out  in  the 
carriage  whenever  the  weather  would  permit. 
He  could  not  sit  up  much  ;  he  chiefly  lay  on  the 
sofa  as  he  was  lying  now,  facing  the  window, 
which  he  liked  to  have  open  to  the  warm  noon- 
day sun.  The  room  was  the  one  you  have  seen 
frequently  before,  the  former  sitting-room  of 
Mrs.  Chattaway.  When  the  Chattaways  left  the 
Hold.  Eupert  had  changed  to  their  rooms ;  he 
seemed  to  have  a  fancy  for  them,  and  would  sit 
there  and  watch  the  visitors  who  came  up  the 
avenue. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  has  been  stopping  at  the  Hold 
since  the  previous  Tuesday,  for  Maude  is  away 
from  it.  Maude  left  it  with  George  Byle  on 
that  day,  but  they  are  coming  home  this  evening, 
Saturday,  for  both  are  anxious  not  to  be  long 
away  from  Eupert.  Eupert  sadly  wanted  to 
attend  the  wedding,  and  Squire  Trevlyn  and  Mr. 
Freeman  strove  to  invent  all  sorts  of  schemes 
for  warming  the  church  ;  but  the  edifice  persisted 
in  remaining  cold  and  damp,  and  Eupert  was 
not  allowed  to  venture  into  it.  He  sat  with 
them,  however,  at  the  breakfast  afterwards,  and 
but  for  his  attenuated  form  and  the  peculiar 
hectic  that  excitement  brought  to  his  otherwise 
white  and  hollow  cheeks,  might  have  passed  very 
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well  for  a  guest.  George,  with  his  marriage,  has 
taken  the  name  of  Trevlyn,  for  the  squire  in- 
sisted upon  it ;  he  will  come  home  to  the  Hold 
to-day  and  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  it — 
Mr.  Ryle  Trevlyn.  Miss  Diana  received  mortal 
offence  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  sat  at  the 
table  cold  and  impenetrable,  for  the  squire  re- 
quested his  eldest  sister  to  preside  in  right  of  her 
birthright,  and  Miss  Diana  had  long  considered 
herself  of  far  more  importance  than  Mrs.  Ryle, 
and  had  looked  out  to  be  chief  on  that  occasion 
herself. 

"  Shall  we  invite  Edith  or  Diana  to  stay  here 
with  you  while  Maude's  away  ?  "  the  squire  had 
inquired  of  Rupert.  And  a  flush  of  pleasure 
came  into  the  wan  face  as  he  answered,  "  My 
Aunt  Edith.  I  should  like  to  be  again  with 
Aunt  Edith/' 

So  Mrs.  Chattaway  had  remained  with  him, 
and  passed  the  time  as  she  was  doing  now — 
hovering  round  his  couch,  giving  him  all  her 
care,  caressing  him  in  her  loving,  gentle  manner, 
whispering  of  the  happy  life  on  which  lie  was 
about  to  enter. 

She  had  some  eau-de-cologne  in  her  hand,  and 
was  pouring  it  on  a  handkerchief  to  pass  it  lightly 
over  his  brow  and  temples.  In  doing  this  a  drop 
went  into  his  eye. 
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"  Oh,  Rupert,  I  am  so  sorry !  How  awkward 
I  am !  " 

It  smarted  very  much,  but  Rupert  smiled 
bravely.  "Just  a  few  minutes'  patient  bearing 
of  the  pain,  Aunt  Edith,  and  it  will  be  all  gone. 
Do  you  know  what  I  have  got  to  think  lately  ?  " 

She  put  the  cork  in  the  long  narrow  green 
bottle,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  close  to  his 
sofa.     "What,  dear?" 

"  That  we  must  be  blind,  foolish  mortals  to  fret 
ourselves  so  greatly  under  misfortunes.  A  little 
patience,  a  little  time,  and  they  are  sure  to  pass 
away." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  us  all  if  we  had  more 
patience,  more  trust,"  she  answered.  "  If  we 
could  leave  things  more  entirely  to  God." 

Rupert  lay  with  his  blue  eyes  cast  upwards, 
blue  as  the  sky  he  looked  at.  "I  would  have 
tried  to  put  that  great  trust  in  God,  had  I  lived," 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Do  you  know,  Aunt 
Edith,  at  times  I  do  wish  I  could  have  lived." 

"I  wish  so,  too,"  she  murmured. 

"  At  least,  I  should  wish  it  but  for  this  great 
feeling  of  fatigue  that  is  always  upon  me.  I 
shan't  feel  it  up  there,  Aunt  Edith." 

"  No,  no,"  she  whispered. 

"  When  you  get  near  death,  knowing  for  cer- 
tain that  it  is  coming  upon  you,  as  I  know  it, 
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think  you  obtain  clearer  views  of  the  reality  of 
things..  It  seems  to  me,  looking  back  on  the  life 
I  am  leaving,  as  if  it  were  of  no  consequence  at 
what  period  we  die  ;  whether  we  die  young  or  live 
to  be  old ;  and  yet  how  dreadful  a  calamity  death 
is  looked  upon  to  be  by  people  in  general." 

"  It  needs  sorrow  or  illness  to  reconcile  us  to 
it,  Rupert.  Most  of  us  must  be  tired  of  this  life 
ere  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  anticipate  another 
and  to  look  for  it." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  had  so  happy  a  life  here/'  he 
unthinkingly  remarked.  "  I  ought  not  to  mur- 
mur at  exchanging  it  for  another." 

No,  no,  he  had  not.  The  words  had  been 
spoken  without  thought  of  wounding  her,  were 
entirely  innocent  of  intentional  reproach ;  but 
she  was  feeling  them  to  the  very  depths  of  her 
long-bruised  heart.  Mrs.  Chattaway  was  not 
famous  for  the  control  of  her  emotions,  and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  she  rose 
and  bent  over  him. 

"  The  recollection  of  the  past  is  upon  me  night 
and  day,  Rupert.  Say  that  you  forgive  me  !  Say 
it  now,  ere  the  time  for  it  shall  have  gone  by." 

He  looked  surprised.  "Forgive  you,  dear 
Aunt  Edith  ?  I  have  never  had  anything  to 
forgive   you;  and    others  I  have   forgiven    long 
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"  I  lie  awake  in  my  bed  at  night  and  think  of 
it,  Rupert,"  she  said,  the  tones  of  her  voice  be- 
traying  how  great  was  her  emotion.  "  Had  you 
been  differently  treated,  you  might  not  have  died 
just  as  your  rights  are  recognised.  You  might 
have  lived  to  be  the  inheritor  as  well  as  the  heir 
of  Trevlyn. 

Rupert  lay  pondering  the  proposition.  "  But 
I  must  have  died  when  the  end  came,"  he  said. 
"  I  might  not  have  been  any  the  better  for  it. 
Aunt  Edith,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  this.  I  am 
twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  a  life  of  some  sort 
is  before  me,  a  life  here,  or  a  life  there.  At  my  age  it 
is  only  natural  that  I  should  look  forward  to  the 
life  here,  and  I  did  so  until  I  grew  sick  with 
the  weariness  of  lying  in  pain.  But  now,  if 
that  life  is  the  better  and  happier  one — and  if 
it  were  not,  what  forlorn,  hopeless  creatures  we 
should  all  be  ! — does  it  not  seem  a  favour  to 
me  to  be  taken  to  it  before  my  time  ?  Aunt 
Edith,  I  say  that  as  death  comes  on,  I  believe 
wTe  see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  as  they 
seem.  I  was  to  have  inherited  Trevlyn  Hold  ; 
but  I  shall  exchange  it  for  a  better  inheritance. 
Let  this  comfort  you." 

She  sat,  weeping  silently,  holding  his  hand  in 
hers.  Rupert  said  no  more,  but  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upwards   in  thought.     Gradually  the   lids 
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closed,  and  his  breathing,  somewhat  more  regular 
than  when  he  was  awake,  told  that  he  slept.  Mrs. 
Chattaway  laid  his  hand  on  the  coverlid,  dried 
her  eyes,  and  busied  herself  about  the  room. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  awoke.  She 
was  sitting  down  then,  watching  him.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  her  gaze  had  caused  his  eyes  to 
open,  for  she  had  but  just  taken  her  seat. 

"  Are  they  come  ?"  wTere  his  first  words. 

"  Not  yet,  Rupert/' 

"  Not  yet !  Will  they  be  long  ?  I  feel  sink- 
ing.- 

Mrs.  Chattaway  hastily  called  for  the  refresh- 
ment which  Rupert  had  until  now  constantly 
taken.  But  he  turned  his  head  away  as  it  was 
placed  before  him. 

"  My  dear,  you  said  }tou  were  sinking  ! " 

"  Not  that  sort  of  sinking,  Aunt  Edith. 
Nothing  that  food  will  remedy." 

A  tremor  came  over  Mrs.  Chattaway.  She 
detected  a  change  in  his  voice,  saw  the  change 
in  his  countenance.  It  has  just  been  said,  and 
not  for  the  first  time  in  this  history,  that  she 
could  not  boast  of  much  self-control:  and  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  shrieking  for  Squire 
Trevlyn. 

He  heard  her,  and  came  immediately,  won- 
dering much.     "  It  is  Rupert,"  she  said  in  her 
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irrepressible  excitement.  "  He  says  he  is 
dying." 

Rupert  had  not  said  it :  though,  perhaps,  what 
he  did  say  was  nearly  equivalent  to  it,  and  she 
had  jumped  to  the  conclusion.  When  Squire 
Trevlyn  reached  him,  he  was  lying  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  the  changed  look  on  his  white  face. 
A  servant  stood  near  the  table  where  the  tray  of 
refreshment  had  been  placed,  gazing  at  him. 

The  squire  hastily  felt  his  forehead,  then  his 
hand.  "What  ails  you,  my  boy?"  he  asked, 
subduing  his  voice  as  it  never  was  subdued,  save 
to  the  sick  Rupert. 

Rupert  unclosed  his  eyes.  "Are  they  come, 
uncle  ?     I  want  Maude." 

"  They'll  not  be  long  now,"  looking  at  his 
watch.     "  Don't  you  feel  so  well,  Rupert  ?" 

"  I  feel  like — going,"  was  the  answer :  and  as 
Rupert  spoke  it  he  gasped  for  breath.  The 
servant  stepped  forward  and  raised  his  head. 
Mrs.  Chattawa}T,  who  had  again  come  in,  broke 
into  a  loud  cry. 

"Edith!"  said  the  squire,  reprovingly.  "A 
pretty  one  you  are  for  a  sick  room !  If  you 
cannot  be  calm,  you  had  better  keep  out  of  it." 

He  quitted  it  himself  as  he  spoke,  called  his 
own  groom,  and  bade  him  hasten  for  Mr.  King. 
Rupert   looked   better   when   he   returned;    the 
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spasm,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  passed,  and  he 
was  holding  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"Aunt  Edith  was  frightened,"  he  said,  turning 
his  eyes  on  his  uncle. 

"  She  always  was  one  to  be  frightened  at 
nothing,"  cried  the  squire.  "  Do  you  feel  faint, 
my  boy  ?  " 

"  It's  gone  now,"  answered  Eupert. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  poured  out  a  cordial,  and  he 
drank  it  without  difficulty.  Afterwards  he  seemed 
to  revive  considerably,  and  spoke  to  them  now 
and  then,  though  he  lay  so  still  as  to  give  an  idea 
that  all  motion  had  departed  from  him.  Even 
when  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  in  the  avenue 
he  did  not  stir,  though  he  evidently  heard. 

"  It's  only  Ralph,"  remarked  the  squire.  "  I 
sent  him  out  in  the  gig." 

Rupert  slightly  shook  his  head  then  to  express 
a  negative,  and  a  half  smile  illumined  his  face. 
The  squire  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
what  they  heard  was  not  the  noise  of  gig  wheels. 
He  went  down  to  the  hall  door. 

It  was  the  carriage  bringing  back  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Maude  sprang  lightly  in,  and  the 
squire  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Welcome  to  your  home,  my  darling  !  A 
brave  welcome  to  you,  Madam  of  the  Hold !  " 

Maude  laughed  and  blushed,  and  the   squire 
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left  her  and  took  the  hand  of  George.  Yes,  it 
was  true :  henceforth  she  was  "  Madam  "  of  the 
Hold. 

"  How  is  Rupert,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well — he  has  been  famous  until  half  an  hour 
ago.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  change  in  him. 
You  had  better  go  up  to  him  at  once,  he  has  been 
asking  for  you  and  Maude.    I  have  sent  for  King." 

George  drew  his  wife's  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  led  her  up-stairs.  No  one  was  in  the  room 
with.  Rupert,  except  Mrs.  Chattaway.  He  never 
moved,  never  stirred,  as  they  advanced  and  bent 
over  him,  Maude  throwing  off  her  bonnet;  he 
only  gazed  up  at  their  faces  from  his  sofa-pillow 
with  a  happy  smile. 

Maude's  eyes  were  swimming ;  George  was 
startled.  Surely  death  was  now,  even  now,  upon 
him.  It  had  come  closer  in  this  little  minute 
between  Squire  Trevlyn's  departure  from  the 
room  and  his  return. 

He  lay  passively,  his  wasted  hands  in  theirs. 
Maude  was  the  first  to  give  way.  "  My  darling 
brother  !     I  did  not  think  to  find  you  like  this." 

"  I  am  going  on  before,  Maude,"  he  breathed, 
but  his  voice  was  so  low  they  had  to  stoop  to 
catch  it.     "  Yrou  will  come  later." 

A  wailing  cry  interrupted  him ;  it  came  from 
Mrs.  Chattaway.     "  Oh,  Rupert,  say  you  forgive 
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the  past !  You  have  not  said  it.  You  must  not 
die  "with  unforgiveness  in  your  heart." 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly ;  a  look  which 
seemed  to  ask  if  she  had  forgotten  his  assertion 
of  an  hour  ago.  He  laid  his  hands  together, 
feebly  holding  them  raised.  "  Pray  God  bless 
and  forgive  all  who  may  have  been  unkind  to  me, 
as  I  forgive  them — as  I  have  forgiven  them  long 
long  ago.  Pray  God  bless  and  forgive  us  all,  and 
take  us  after  this  world's  over  to  our  home  in  hea- 
ven ;  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  the  squire. 

The  deep  silence  which  fell  on  them,  after  the 
sonorous  tones  of  the  one  word  died  away,  was 
broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  Maude,  as  she  knelt. 
George  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  head  that  she- 
might  feel  its  loving  protection ;  he  knew  how 
bitter  was  the  moment  to  her. 

The  next  interruption  was  caused  by  Mr.  King. 
He  came  quietly  up  to  the  sofa,  glanced  at  the 
face  of  Rupert,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  it  for 
the  full  space  of  a  minute.  Then  he  turned  them 
meaningly  on  Squire  Trevlyn.  The  face,  though 
they  had  known  it  not,  was  already  the  face  of 
the  dead.  With  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of 
this  world,  Rupert  Trevlyn  had  done  for  ever. 
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The  long  procession  of  mourners  wound  down 
the  avenue  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  The  hearse  was 
first,  containing  the  remains,  but  all  followers 
were  on  foot.  With  the  squire  walked  his  son- 
in-law  and  acknowledged  heir,  George  Ryle — or 
Ryle  Trevlyn  as  he  was  henceforth  to  be  called ; 
and  next  to  them  came  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  Mrs. 
Pole's  son,  Trevlyn. 

Yes  !  Mr.  Chattaway,  who — as  may  be  said — 
had  hunted  Rupert  to  death,  yet  saw  fit  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Do  you  remember  that  the  etiquette 
touching  funerals  in  this  rural  neighbourhood 
was  alluded  to  early  in  this  history  ? — that  same 
etiquette  prevailed  still ;  and  Mr.  Chattaway  had 
not  deemed  it  good  manners  to  refuse  when  the 
invitation  came.  It  was  not  as  James  Chattaway 
that  it  was  sent  to  him,  but  as  Edith  Treviyn's 
husband ;  and  the  squire  had  a  battle  with  him- 
self ere  he  could  be  brought  to  send  one  at  all. 
Old  Canham,  too  infirm  to  walk  to  the  church, 
stood  at  the  gate  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
bared  his  head  as  they  swept  past  him,  paying 
his  last  respects  to  the  dead  heir  of  Trevlyn. 

It  was  a  large  and  goodly  company  to  gather 
round  the  grave.  Thomas  Pole's  funeral,  years 
ago,  had  been  scantily  attended  ;  this  was  dif- 
ferent. Many  faces  familiar  to  you  were  among 
them  :  the  doctors  mentioned  in   the   story,  the 
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lawyers,  Mr.  Wall  of  Barmester,  Mr.  Apperley 
and  his  sons,  the  clerk  Ford  from  Blackstone, 
even  policeman  Dumps  was  there.  How  did 
Mr.  Chattaway  like  standing  among  them  ? 
How  did  he  like  to  feel  that  George  Ryle,  whom 
he  would  so  have  £>ut  upon,  was  from  henceforth 
his  master  ?  Suddenly  the  even  sound  from  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Freeman  was  marred  by  a  burst 
of  sobs,  and  many  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
quarter,  and  found  the  interruption  came  from 
Jim  Sanders.  Mr.  Dumps  inwardly  vowed  a 
chastisement  for  the  breach. 

The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  the 
Trevlyns,  and  sorrowful  eyes  pressed  forward  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  plate.  The  inscription 
had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Squire  Trevlyn  : — 

RUPERT    TREVLYN, 

HEIR   OF  TREVLYN  HOLD, 
DIED    MAY   2ND,    AGED   TWENTY-OXE. 

It  was  so.  The  true  heir,  was  he,  of  Trevlyn 
Hold,  the  sole  heir  of  Squire  Trevlyn.  But 
God  had  taken  him  from  his  heirship  before  he 
could  enter  upon  it.  A  great  calamity,  some  of 
those  mourners  are  thinking.  No,  it  was  no 
calamity ;  for  as  Rupert  himself  had  said  in  his 
last  illness,  he  had  but  resigned  a  poor  earthly 
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heirship  to  enter  upon  that  heavenly  one  which 
fades  not  away. 

They  left  his  body  in  its  kindred  earth,  and 
wound  their  way  back  again.  Oh,  my  friends ! 
may  we  learn  to  strive  for  that  true  heirship, 
without  which  all  other  heirships  will  avail  us 
nought !     Fare  you  well ! 


THE  END. 
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